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Case s-^.udies thctt describe the attempts of three 
colleges to improve r.iist itu'cicn?il academic and program planning are 
presented. The instil utloiiy*-w5 llc.iiiette University , Lorain County 
(Ohio Community College fLCCC); ?Td Ch?c University — attempted to 
adapt and implement the planning- process described in "A Handbook for 
Institutional Academic and Program Planning* Prom Idea to 
Implementation" (Kieft, Armiio, and Bucklew, 1978). The process has 
three major steps: (H conducting a preplanning assessment, (2) 
describina the context for planning, and (3) implementing and 
operating the process. For each institution, background information 
is presented about its size, mission, and governance structure: past 
planning practices: and current institutional planning activities. 
Each institution's current planning practices are then evaluated. The 
emphasis on the case study of Willamette's experience is directed to 
\preiirpleiDentation and initial implementation activities. In addition- 
to developing a process similar to the one described in the ^ • 
"Handbook," ICCC integrated the planning process with 
najiagement-by-ob jective procedures used by the college since 1973. 
Ohio University has a relatively complex planning process, initiated ' 
in 1976, that evolved simultaneously with the process set forth in 
the "Handbook." Sample guestionnaire progress reports, excerpts from 
planning documents, and other descriptive materials are appended. 
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Preface 
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\ . 
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\ 



\ 

\ ■ 

These case studies document the experiences of three institutions— Willamette University, 
Lorain County (Ohio) Community College (LCCC), and Ohio University— in developing 
(or, in the case of Willamette, adapting), implementing, and revising the planning process? 
described in A Handbook for institutional Academic and Program Pianning: From idea 
to Impiementation (Kieft, Armijo, and Bucklew 1978). Each case study contains its own 
assessment of the effectiveness of the planning process; however, since none of the 
institutions has used the process for more than three years, a long-term assessment 
cannot be made at this time. 

The case studies are one of a series of NCHEMS publications on institutional planning 
designed for senior executives, researchers, and others interested in planning. In 1976, 
NCHEMS published the Academic Unit Pianning and Management (Miyataki and Byers), 
a guide for using data about the functions', funding sources, and outcomes of academic 
units. In 1978, as part of its Institutional Academic Planning project, NCHEMS published 
Academic Pianning: Four institutional Case Studies (Kieft 1978), which documented 
exemplary institutional practice in planning and budgeting. Based on those case studies 
and related investigations, NCHEMS staff devfeloped a planning paradigm, later described 
in A Handbool< for institutional Academic and Program Planning. For the convenience of 
the reader, portions of the Handbook have been included in the introduction to this 
volume. 

Support for the Institutional Academic Planning project, including work on the 
present case studies, was provided by the National Institute of Education. In addition, 
the Northwest Area Foundation provided funds that enabled Willamette University to 
establish its planning process. Similarly, a grant from the Ohio Board of Regents 
permitted LCCC and Ohio University to improve their planning processes. Portions of 
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the LCCC and' Ohio University case studies have been reproduced from a report to the 
Ohio Board of Regents, Identifying and Encouraging Exemplary Projects of Academic 
Planning'snd Budgeting (Ohio Board of Regents 1979). 

'As a broadly based activity, planning usually involves scores of persons at any one 
institution. At each case-study institution, the planning process was innpleniented by 
institutional staff with linnited assistance from NCHEMS consultants. It is, of course, 
impossible to acknowledge here all those administrators and faculty at Willamette, 
LCCC, and Ohio University who contributed, however indirectly, to this book. We can, 
however, thank the researchers and educators who have reviewed various drafts of the 
case studies: Ruth Johnson, Dean of Instruction, Arapahoe Community College; Donald 
Habbe, Academic Vice President, University of Montana; William M. Wiebenga, Provost, 
Wittenberg University; Melvin Orwig, Senior Vice President, Higher Education Assistance 
Foundation (and former Senior Associate Director of NCHEMS); and Richard Allen, 
Maryann Brown, and Kent Qaruthers of NCHEMS. In addition, we are grateful to Nathan 
Gans for editorial advice anck support; Penny Baskin, Trina Erst, Deborah Fulton, and 
Eileen Western for typing the various drafts; Lynn Phillips, for typesetting the book; and 
Clara Roberts, for supervising its production. 
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Introduction 



Background 

■ Widespread concern with comprehensive, syst^atic planning in American higher 
education is a relatively new phenomencCjven though such planning has long been an 
accepted fact of government and corporsp^life, not until the last few years have admin- 
istrators of most colleges and universities shown an interest in developing similarly 
systematic approaches to shaping the futures of their institutions. Until the end of the 
so-called era of growth, which occurred for most institutions during the 1970s, planning 
usually involved establishing new programs, acquiring new resources to support thern, 
or both. Typically, planning was carried out by a few senior admihistrators, each respon- 
sible for a major function area (such as academic affairs, ^student affairs, budget, or 
physical plant). And in each area, plahjiing usually proceeded with a limited awareness 
of similar activities in other areas and with little concern for ccmpatibility. 

During the lasMOyearg, however, this sometimes casual approach to planning has 
been rendered inadequate by the combination of static and even declining enrollments, 
persistent inflation, increased competition for funds (both public and private), and public 
doubt about the value of higher education. To chart their futures in the 1980s, colleges 
and universities now need to plan in a comprehensive, systematic f3shion that integrates 
such traditionally disparate activities as program planning and budgeting. 

Anticipating this need, the National Center for Higher Education Managerrient 
Systems (NCHEMS) in 1973 instituted its Intrainstitutional Planning and -Management 
project. The primary objective of the project was to help college and uriiversity admin- ' 
istrators examine planning and management concerns at the various levels of program' 
activity— department, school, college, and division. During 1973-74, project staff 



developed a faculty/activity matching model, subsequently incorporated in Academic 
Unit Planning and Management Manual (Miyataki and Byers 1976). Two years later, the 
scope of the project expanded to include institutionwide planning, and its name changed 
to the Institutional Academic Planning project. 

The purpose of the Institutional Academic Planning project was to improve insti- 
tutional academic and program planning. Initial project efforts resulted in the publication 
a Academic Planning: Four Institutional Case Studies (Kieft 1978), an in-depth investi- 
gation of planning processes in place at four representative institutions. In undertaking 
these case-study activities, the author intended first, to identify and more thoroughly 
L-derstand the issues and complexities of managing institutional change through 
processes of planning and resource allocation; end second, to identify and document 
institutional practice that could guide other institutions in establishing their own planning 
procedures and processes. They succeeded in providing evidence that institutions can 
successfully plan academic programs with limited budgets. 



A Planning Process 

On the basis of Academic Planning and other research, NCHEMS staff began 
developing ways to help institutions design, develop, and implement planning processes. 
This work culminated in A Handbook for Institutional Academic and Program Planning: 
From Idea to Implementation (Kieft, Armijo, and Bucklew 1978). Designed primarily for 
institutions not engaged in extensive research, the Handbook is intended to help faculty 
and staff improve existing academic- and program-planning processes or design or 
implement new ones. It encompasses the entire range of planning concerns, from 
designing the process and conducting preliminary studies to implementing the process. 
That process is a general one, which can accommodate individual institutional circum- 
stances, as the case studies in this volume indicate. In addition, the process is compre- 
hensive, program based, and long range. ' ^ • , „ « 

The comprehensiveness of the process is evidenced by its consideration of all of 
an institution's programs: instruction, student service, academic support, administrative 
service financial aid, public service, research, auxiliary activities, and development (p. 3). 
The process is based on the conviction that especially "when resources are limited, 
priorities established and judgments made as part of systematic planning must determine 
budgetary decisions" (p.3). 

The process is program based in that both proposals and decisions are program 
centered Such proposals involve initiating, maintaining, improving, reducing, or deleting 
programs- such decisions concern allocating or reallocating resources. Through the 
process resources are channeled to support program objectives and to respond to 
evaluations of program effectiveness. Systematic planning consists of the basic set of 
procedures through which an institution can determine its budget and allot its resources 

to its program commitments. - , x • 

The process is long range in that it does not merely develop budgets for the coming 
fiscal cycle (the limited function of many existing planning processes), but formulates 
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plans for as many as five years hence. As a long-range process, it "is designed to both 
establish and accomplish program goals as well as establish budgets. The resource- 
allocation and budgetary decisions that flow from systematic planning are means to 
predetermined ends, not ends in themselves" (p. 3). 

The process has three major steps: (1) conducting a preplanning assessment, 
(2) describing the context for planning, and (3) implementing and-operating the process. 

Step 1— Conducting a Preplanning Assessment 

The first step in developing a planning process is to assess an institution's need 
and desire for it. This assessment should be carried out not by institutional planning 
staff but rather by an ad hoc assessment task force, to ensure a broad base of support 
for any subsequent planning activities (p. 11). Kieft, Armijo, and Bucklew (1978) also 
suggest that 

the task force should comprise the organizational leaders of the institution — deans, 
vice-presidents, president, chancellor — and leaders of groups of major institutional 
constituents, such as student and faculty (Kieft 1978). Faculty, moreover, should 
always be represented on the task force, because many faculty may possess 
relevant expertise in such areas as management science, information systems, 
and group behavior. Moreover, involvement of faculty, other major constituents, 
and organizational leaders in this initial phase will help the task force remain 
aware of internal political considerations, enhance the credibility of. the assess- 
ment, and increase commitment to policies developed through planning. [P. 11] 



The authors also recommended that 

In its evaluation, the task force should determine how well current planning helps 
the institution achieve its goals. [P. 11] 

The [evaluation] report should conclude with a specific recommendation, on 
the order of one of the following: 

1. Current planning is effective; desired results are being achieved, and no 
changes are necessary. 

2. Current planning is basically^ adequate, and only limited revision and coor- 
dination are needed; existing systems and institutional offices can undertake 
such changes. 

3. Current planning is inadequate; the institution should implement a different 
planning process that will involve major institutional commitment. 

Many colleges and universities will conclude that the second or third options best 
describe their situation. [Fp. 15-16] 
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step 2— Formulating Planning Assumptions and 
Describing the Context for Planning 

Kieft, Armijo, and Bucklew note that numerous factors constitute a context for 
planning, including 

changes in enrollment and financial aid, faculty-tenure flow, energy costs, social 
programs, collective bargaining, increased pressures for accountability and 
cost-effectiveness, social security and retirement laws, communication tech- 
nology, self-instructional systems, and the roles of the state and federal govern- 
ments in institutional matters In developing a planning process, one may 

begin by describing the context for planning. [P. 16] 

This description can proceed systematically. Like the preplanning-assessment 
stage, it can be coordinated by a major executive administrator (president, provost, 
vice-president for planning) whose involvement will increase the likelihood that the 
context will be described in terms of major institutional policy issues. The Handbook 
warns that 

if left solely to support or planning staff, the description might easily become a 
mixture of discrete and unrelated facts and technical data. As [in conducting the 
preplanning assessment], faculty with appropriate expertise should be recruited 
to produce more accurate, comprehensive, and credible results. [P. 16] 

The Handbook also sugg'ests three projects that are helpful in this phase of planning: 

1. Conducting institutional studies—a series of staff and faculty studies to provide 
information for planning and formulate a set of assumptions on which planning 
will be based 

2. Developing an education plan— a four- or five-year projection of major directions 
and goals for the institution 

3. Writing a description of the planning process to be implemen ed— an account of 
the procedures to guide planning activities. [P. 16] 

Step 3— Implementatidfi and Operation 

After the context for planning has been described, staff can begin implementing 
the process. The planning cycle comprises a multiyear period. 

Every year, detailed plans are formulated for the year immediately ahead and 
less detailed, but nevertheless substantive, plans for the subsequent two years. As 
the cycle advances, the second year, for which less detailed plans had previously 
been formulated, will become the year immediately ahead and thus will receive 
detailed attention. Also at this point, the less detailed plans that were originally 
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formulated for the third year in the cycle may require revision, but detailed planning 
for that year should be postponed until it becomes the year immediately ahead. 
Finally, a new third year will be added to the planning period, receiving less detailed 
attention. [P. 41] 

Figure 1 illustrates this cycle. As the figure indicates, when plans are formulated 
during 1 980-81 , attention to the years 1 981 -82 will be more detailed; the attention will be 
less detailed for the years 1982-83 and 1983-84. As plans are developed during 1981-82, 
the year 1982:83 will receive more detailed attention, the years 1983-84 and 1984-85, 
less detailed attention. Every fourth > .ar' the Education Plan and its supporting of 
assumptions should be revised; this does not interrupt the annual formulation of plans. 

During each year of the planning cycle, detailed plans are formulated for the next 
year according to a 12-month planning calendar, as figure 2 illustrates. During the first 
month of the calendar, the planning staff gathers the information required for planning 
(including projections of. enrollment, faculty and staff FTE, and costs and revenues). 
During the second, third, and fourth months, each individual planning unit (such as an 
academic department) prepares its program plan.. Each plan should include "(1) a set of 
program pbjectives for each year of the cycle, (2) a priority ranking of the program 
objectives for the year immediately ahead, (3) activities planned to accomplish those 
objectives, and (4) the resources required to support the activities" (pp. 46-47). 

During the fifth, sixth, and seventh months, the different organizational units (such 
as a division, school, or college) within an institution determine how well the proposals 
developed by the individual planning units will help them accomplish the Education Plan. 
In determining this, each organizational unit appoints a program-planning committee, in 
accordance with its governing procedures. The committee, which represents the individual 
planning units that constitute the organizational unit can: 

1. Review and critique each planning unit's program plan 

2. Develop and recommend a program plan for the organizational unit to follow 
during thre next three, years 

3. Act as the liaison for planning between the organizational unit and all other plan- 
ning units and activities [P. 51] 

Kieft, Armijo, and Bucklew recommend that the chairperson of the committee be the 
administrative officer (dean, director, vice-president) responsible for the organizational 
unit. 

The program plans developed by different organizational units are reviewed (and, 
where appropriate, revised) by an institutionwide group during the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth months. The form of this review will depend on the governance structure of the 
institution. Most likely the review will be "performed either by a group representing 
faculty, students, and administrators; a group of executive administrators responsible 
for academic affairs, student affairs, public affairs, administration and support, finance, 
and development; or a combination of the two groups" (p. 55). 



1980-81 

Education Plan and ' 
supporting set of 
assumptions 
are formulated 

Individual 

planning units prepare 
plans that contain: 

1. Detailed proposals 
for 1981-82 

2. Less detailed. 

but yet substantive, 
proposals for 
1982-83 and 1983-84 



1981*82 

Individual « 
planning units: 

1. Revise in more 
detail proposals 
for 1982-83, which 
is now the year 
immediately ahead 

2. Revise the less 
detailed proposals 
for 1983-84 ■ 

3. Add 1984-85 as 

the third year ahead 
and formulate less 
detailed, but yet 
substantive, proposals 
for this year 



1982-83 

Individual • 
planning units: 

1. Revise in more 
^ detail proposals 

for 1983^84, which 
is now the year 
immediately ahead 

2. Revise the less 
detailed proposals 
for 19.84-85 

3. Add 1985-86 as 

the third year ahead 
and formulate less 
detailed, but yet 
substantive, proposals 
for this year 



1983-84 

Individual ' 
planning units: 

1, Revise in more 
detail proposals • 
for 1984-85, which 

is now the year 
immediately ahead 

2, Revise the less^-^ 
detailed proposals 
for 1985-86 

3, Add 1986-87 as 

the third year ahead 
and formulate less 
detailed, but yet 
substantive, proposals 
for this year 



1984-85 

Education Plan and 
supporting set of 
assumptions are revised 

Individual 
planning units: 

1. Revise in more 
detail proposals 
for 1985-86, which 
is now the year 
immediately ahead 

2. Revise the less 
detailed proposals 
for 1986-87 

3. Add 1987-88 as - 
the third year ahead 
and formulate less 
detailed, but yet 
substantive, proposals 
for this year 



Fig. 1. Planning cycle. [Adapted from: Raymond N. Kieft, Frank Armijo. and Neil S. Bucklew, A Handbook for Institutional 
Academic and Program Planning: From Idea to Implementation (Boulder, Colo,: National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems, 1978): p. 42.] 
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MONTH 1 MONTH 2-MONTH 4 MONTH 5-MONTH 7 MONTH 8-MONTH 10 MONTH 11 -MONTH 12 
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Preparation of 
Program Plans 
by Individual 
Planning Units 


Review and Critique of 
Individual Program 
Plans and Preparation 
of Organizational'Unit 
Program Plan 
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Revievii and Approval 
of Institution's 
Program Plan and 
Implementation of 
Planning Decisions 


1. EnrollmenI 


1, Planning unit 


1, Organizational unit ■ 


1. Institutionwide 


1, Review of institution's 


projections 


appoints committee 


appoints committee 


group formed 


program plan by senate, 










president, and board 


2. Faculty-FTE 


2, Program plan 


2. Review and critique 


2, Review and critique of 


of control 


projections 


developed 


of planning units' 


organizalional unils' 








program plans 


program plans 


2. Approval and adoption of 


3. Slaff-FTE 


a. Program objectives 


3. Program plan developed 


3. Institulion's program 


Institution's program plan 


projections 


b, Planned activities 




plan developed 


3. Implementation of 




c, Resources required 






planning decisions: 


4. Cost and 








\ 

• vurricular review 


revenue 








• Faculty recruitment 


projections 




• 




• Staff recruitment 










• Personnel action 










• Policy action 










• Budget description 










• Equipmen! orders 










• Renovation orders 


\ 

\ 








• Supplies orders 



Fig, 2, Annual planning calendar, [Adapted from Raymond N, Kiefl, Frank Armijo, and Neil S, Bucklew, A Handbook for 
InstM'ml ksiderit and Pmgm Plaming: fm Idea to Implemtat'm (Boulder, Colo,: National Center for Higher 
19 Education Management Systems, 1978): p, 43,] >, 20 
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The authors note that 



whatever the composition of the [review] group, it [might] be dhaired by the ex- 
ecutive administrator (president, provost, executive vice-president) who directs 
and administers the entire planning effort. This institution-wide group [can]: 

1. Review and critique each organizational unit's program plan 

2. Develop and recomniend a program plan for the institution to cover the next 
three years 

3. Act as a liaison for planning between the institutional and the organizational- 
unit levels [P. 55] 

Since the institutional program plan can serve. many purposes, no single 
format is suggested. Public institutions can use the plan as a resource-request 
document for funders in the state or community-college district. Private institutions 
can use the plan to organize fund-raising and development activities and inform 
trustees or church-related groups of institutional direction. . . . Regardless of 
how the plan is used to help raise funds, it should provide the framework and 
rationale for the allocation and reallocation of resources and for the forthcoming 
institutional budget. ... 

Thei|last two months of the year encompass the final re^ 
implementation of the institutional program plan, especially recruiting faculty or 
staff, ordering equipment and supplies, and approving curricula. In addition, final 
budgets are prepared during these months according to planning decisions. These 
tasks, however, should now be easier, since the various planning units and the 
planning staff have already completed most of the work during the preceding 10 
months. . . . 

Final review and approval of the institutional program plan will probably involve 
the senate, president, and, ultimately, board of control. Institutional policy will dictate 
the process for this review; however, its timing is critical, since implementation 
will often include recruitment of faculty and staff, which should not be started too 
late in the year. Sufficient time is required for equipment and supply orders, which 
are often made competitively. Proper timing is necessary, too, for decisions about * 
space and renovation, since certain times of the year are usually better suited for 
improving physical plant and assigning or reassigning space. Similarly, curriculum 
decisions need to be made by certain dates so that the institutional bulletin will 
reach students at the appropriate time. 

Implementation of the results of one year marks the beginning of the next. At ^ 
the end of the year, projections are revised and recast in terms of the experience 
of the past 12 months. [Pp. 55-56] 

The principal advantages of the sample process summarized above lie in its 
a^ptability and its emphasis on the daily process of planning and on the necessity of 
inte^i^ting'pjanning and resource allocation into a single system. The Handbook, which 
describes the^rocess in more detail, does not extensively discuss the more technical 
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aspects of planning; for such a discussion, the reader should consult the connprehensive 
discussions of these aspects already published (and cited in the Handbook) or the forth- 
conning Supplement to the Handbook for Institutional Academic and Program Planning, 
which contains sample procedures and formats that institutions can use in planning, 
with or without modification. 

Characteristics of the Case-Study Institutions 

These case studies document three attempts by- institutional staff, with assistance 
from NCHEMS, to adapt and implement parts of the process described in the Handbook. 
In this respect, they differ from the earlier set of case studies, contained in Academic 
Planning, whose primary purpose was to document existing institutional practice (practice 
on which the Handbook was in part based). The three institutions whose experiences in 
planning are examined here differ in both institutional type and mission; the case studies 
of their experiences have been arranged according to the relative complexity of the 
planning processes. 

Willamette University, located in Salem, Oregon, is a private, liberal-arts institution 
with two professional schools (law and administration). Its enrollment totals about 1 ,800. 
Supported by an endowment of approximately $30 million, Willamette enjoys considerable 
flexibility in planning for the 1 980s. At the time of this writing,. Willamette had just cpmpleted 
implementing a planning process similar to the one described in the Handbook. Thus the 
emphasis on the case study of Willamette's experience lies in preimplementation and 
initial implementation activities. 

The Willamette case demonstrates that broad participation in planning is attainable 
(though not easy) and that the development and implementation of institutional plans 
are inseparable — ultimately the same persons must be resporisible for both phases. 
However, the relative newness of the planning process now in place at Willamette 
precludes an assessment of anything beyond the initial effectiveness of the process. 
Institutions considering implementing a systematic planning process, "and institutions 
similar to Willamette in size or mission, should find the account of Willamette's experience 
especially useful. . . 

I , Lorain County Community College (LCCC) is a comprehensive community college 
located about 20 miles west of Cleveland, Ohio. From 1974 to 1978, LCCC staff developed 
their Long-Range Plan 1978-83, a description of social and economic trends likely to 
affect the college over the next five years and a statement of institutional mission and 
objective. To implement that plan, LCCC staff developed a process similar to the one 
described in the Handbook; in fact, LCCC adopted many of the Handbook's procedures 
and forms. An additional dimension of the LCCC's planning experience has been inte- 
grating the planning process with management-by-objective (MBO) procedures used by 
the college since 1973. Though community colleges and. institutions using an MBO 
system should be especially interested in LCCC's experience, most of the lessons learned 
at LCCC should be applicable at any type of institution. 

Located in the rural community of Athens, Ohio University is a comprehensive, 
state-supported, primarily residential school, with an enrollment of about 13,500 students. 

9 



Ohio University has a relatively complex planning process, initiated in 1976, that evolved 
simultaneously with the process set forth in the Handbook. (Planning staff at Ohio 
University are led by the provost, a coauthor of A Handbook for Institutional Academic 
and Program Planning.) As a result, the case study describing Ohio .University's ex- 
perience shows how a well-developed and rather complex planning process, supported 
at high levels of the administration, has evolved during the last three years. In particular, 
the case.study demonstrates how the task of implementing an effective planning process 
is even more difficult when it follows less than successful attempts. Extensive faculty 
and staff participation at Ohio University in defining goals and objectives and proposing 
new program directions had produced no visible results, a fact attributable to recurring 
fiscal crises. Since such past involvement had -little or no relationship to the process of 
resource allocat^^n, enthusiasm for a renewed planning effort was slow to develop, and 
the outcome was viewed with widespread skepticism. 

Nevertheless, there were several positive forces that led to successfully imple- 
menting a renewed planning effort. Since this planning process was started, strong 
programs for Computer Services and Analytical Research evolved and a new medicai 
school was inaugurated, both with remarkable success. These factors, coupled with the 
appointment of several key personnel not familiar with the university's recent past, 
afforded the impetus to launch the process. Institutions of similar size and mission, as 
well as institutions whose previous planning efforts have produced mixed results, will 
want to pay special attention to Ohio University's experience. 

Summary of Case-Study Findings 

Despite the differences among these three institutions in size, mission, governance, 
and degree of experience with planning, several generalizations (some of which were 
noted in the Handi^ok and Academic Planning: Four Institutional Case Studies) can be 
made about thei^ollective experience: 

• Planning can be comprehensive, that is, it can incorporate major institutional 
resource-allocation issues, such as those dealing with personnel, support funds, 
equipment, and space. As most institutions plan for the eighties, they cannot 
afford the luxury of making isolated budget judgments. 

• Planning can be long range, that is, it can do more than develop budgets for the 
coming fiscal cycle (the limited function of most existing planning processes). 

• Planning can integrate budgeting and program-planning activities. To plan programs 
without budgeting adequate resources for planning will most often be ineffective. 

• New interest in planning is often triggered by new institutional leaders. At two of 

the three case-study institutions, the impetus to improve planning came from the 
arrival of the new president. 

• Strict schedules and calendars for planning activities are helpful. In most cases, 
planning responsibilities place an additional burden on staff already performing 
full-time duties. Such schedules and calendars can place planning on equal footing 
with other formally established institutional responsibilities. 
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• Planning can also be given adequate visibility and be supported by a strong 
comnnitnnent (or better yet, participation from top-level institutional executives). 
Such visibility and connnnitnnent can help planning successfully connpete for staff 
tinne. 

• Successful planning can be supported by accurate, reliable, and tinnely information 
about an institution's internal and external environment. At each case-study 
institution, one of the first stages in the development of a planning process was 
the discovery of the need for better information for planning. Each case-study 
institution also learned that providing such infor.mation can easily consume 
additional staff time and other resources. 

• The design of a planning process often requires a balance between broad particf^ 
pation and centralized authority. Unless those affected by the planning process 
feel that they have some voice in making planning decisions, planning can lack 
the broadly based institutional support required for success. On the other hand, 
the central administration must retain sufficient control over the process to 
ensure that plans formulated are consistent with both institutional mission and 
fiscal realities. 

• To achieve broad support, it is helpful to involve leading faculty and administrators 
who command the respect of their colleagues. 

• Planning retreats can help give visibility to planning, generate support for the 
process, rnd facilitate communication between Those directly involved in the 
process aid those affected by it. 

• Finally, a planning process should most often contain procedures for revision. As 
each of these case studies emphasizes, planning staff receive, throughout the plan- 
ning process,. information about the effectiveness of the process. Improving that 
effectiveness is predicated on modifying the process in tight of such information. 

Each of the following case studies is divided into four sections. The first section 
provides background information about the institution's size, mission, and governance 
structure. The second section offers a brief history of planning at that institution. The 
third section describes in detail current institutional planning activities, which are then 
assessed in the fourth section. All three case studies document the adaptation and 
implementation of the planning process outlined in A Handbook for Institutional 
Academic and Program Planning. For more information about that process itself, the 
reader is referred to the Handbook. 
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Willamette 
University 

FRANK ARMIJO AND RICHARD S. HALL 



Background 

Willamette University was founded by the Methodist Church in 1842 as the Oregon 
Institute. Located in SaleTri, Oregon, it has as itannisslon to provide liberal-arts education 
for students in the Northwest. The liberai-arts focus was later broadened by'the addition 
••.of a law school, a college of nnusic and theater (nnerged with the College of.Uberal Arts 
in 1977), and, in 1974, a graduate school of adnninistrr».;ion. The nnost rec^pt mission 
statement of the institution emphasizes a continuing commitment to the liberal arts, as 
well as a commitment to professional and graduate programs that build on a liberal-arts 
education. Accepted by the various coUeges within the university, this mission is used in 
developing program offerings. 

Willamette's location (across the street from the state capitol) gives it political 
visibility and provides some interesting educational opportunities. Many of Willamette's 
academic programs, for example, are enhanced by internships and clinical programs 
related to state government. . ■ 

Willamette is governed by a board of trustees that includes "representation of the 
several constituent groups which support the university" {Articles of Incorporation and 
Bylaws 1978, p. 3). The members, who serve three-year terms, are mostly prominent 
Oregon business leaders? several, reflecting the institution's Methodist affiliation, are 
, clergymen. The current membership .of the board is about 40; a maximum of 60 is 
authorized by the Articles of Incorporation and Bylaws. The board supports the'adminis- 
tration and normally eschews involvement in the internal 'operations of the university. 

Willamette's enrollment has been relatively stable. Like many other private liberal- 
arts institutions in the N'orthwest, it continues to attract many out-of-state students. (In 



the 1970s, about 45 percent of the total enrollment of the institution were fronn other 
states.) Of the 1 ,830 students enrolled in 1 978-79, 70 percent were in the undergraduate 
liberal-arts program and 30 percent were in the Law School and the Graduate School of 
Administration. 

Because of relatively stable enrollments and conservative financial management, 
tho university has enjoyed small operating surpluses during most recent years. Tuition 
accounts for 75 percent of^ll educational and general income; earnings from an endow- 
ment of approximately $30 million, together with gifts, grants, and miscellaneous 
income, account for the remainder. This situation has given the school a revenue cushion 
over the years. Among the results of these financial policies have been a well-maintained 
campus with several new, debt-free buildings and a development program geared largely 
to funding additional facilities. 



History of Planning at Willamette University 

J. 

The university has taken several approaches to planning since the early 1970s. In 
the first years of the decade, as part of an effort headed by the vice-president for finance 
and planning, planning questionnaires were distributed to academic departments and 
other units for the purpose of compiling academic statistical information and budget 
requests. Units answered these forms and returned them to the central administration, 
but unless their responses were reflected in the next year's budget, the unit never heard 
of them again. This practice was not popular with faculty and, in fact, was often viewed 
as evidence of the central administration's insensitivity to academic matters. 

Shortly after his arrival in autumn of 1 973, President Robert Lisensky appointed the 
Committee for Institutional Change (COMIC). He did so in response to widespread 
uncertainty about whether the faculty and the administration were both committed to the 
institutional mission and willing to work together to support it. C0[\/1IC was to review the 
financial and physical resources of the institution and to determine areas of immediate 
and critical concern. Specifically, it was to: 

1. Study recent Carnegie Commission reports on higher education 
7.. Survey colleges and students for ideas for enhancing Willamette 

3. Correspond with and visit campuses on which major institutional changes had 
occurred 

4. Invite consultants to the campus to discuss ideas for enhancing Willamette 

5. Identify specific areas for which task forces should be created to help shape the 
direction of the institution 

In its report published in January 1974, COf\/llC identified nine areas of concern: 

' • Skyrocketing operating costs 

• Declining national birthrates 

• Reduced financial resources, both public and private 



• Dissatisfaction with a lack of diversity in snnall colleges and universities like 
Willannette 

• Decreasing enrollments in undergraduate programs and the potential impact on 
professional schools 

• Current student demand for vocational-technical learning 

• Growing two-year options at community colleges 

• Diminishing importance placed on college degrees 

• Intense competition among private colleges for students 

COMIC also proposed establishing three task forces to study institutional modes of inquiry 
and intercollege relationships and to help coordinate Willamette's academic activities. 

Out of these efforts, despite an expressed disappointment with the slowness of the 
results and the lack of solutions to many problems reviewed, emerged two academic 
governing bodies.The Academic Council, composed of faculty elected by their peers as 
well as the deans of the three schools within the university, was given authority over 
academic issues. The Faculty Council, also composed of faculty elected by their peers, 
was given authority over such matters as promotion, tenure, and grievances. At present, 
establishing a third council, to be concerned with professional issues such as faculty 
development, is being considered. 

COMIC also recommended adding a section to the university's mission statement: 

We believe that it is through liberal-arts education that questions of the future, 
involving moral judgement, social and technical complexity, creative leisure and 
personal abilities to adjust to rapid change, can be expressed more adequately. 
[P. 2] 

In addition, COMIC'S report provided a justification for a few faculty to experiment with 
ways to make the traditional liberal-arts curriculum more responsive to the current 
needs and interests of the students. But its most important contribution, according to a 
proposal submitted later to the Northwest Area Foundation, was the awareness that the 
university could not continue with business as usual in view of the many problems that 
would confront higher education in general, and Willamette in particular in the future. 

To extend the work of COMIC, the Contingency Planning Committee (CPC) was 
appointed in spring 1976 to review in greater detail which changes were necessary and 
how they might be effected. This new group consisted of eight faculty members, two 
vice-presidents, the dean of the College of Liberal Arts, and the president. In appointing 
CPCmembers, the president sought to include those persons with broad faculty support; 
several of the members had expressed their interest in planning, as a result of the COMIC 
report, • 

During summer 1976, CPC was expanded to include deans of the other two 
schools of the university and was renamed the University Planning Committee (UPC). 
The vice-president for student affairs (later to take on additional responsibilities and to 
be called the. vice-president for administration) and one faculty member from the 
Department of Mathematics acted as planning assistants to this group. The president's 



charge to the committee was comprehensive: 

The University Planning Committee"shaU-.serve as the facilitator of the planning 
process. It wiil be their responsibility to make assignments and to develop guide- 
lines for the task to be performed. They shall pTovide, the basis for com- 
municating the process to the total university and will be responsible to develop 
the final report. [P. 2] 

The president recognized, however, that "the dilemma we face is the impact of this 
work on an already strained system. The faculty is not anxious to engage in additional 
committee assignments and yet, at the same time, do want to participate in the 
process" (p. 2). 

Early in their deliberations, UPC members discussed preparing a five-year institu- 
tional plan that would be revised each year. The committee felt that five years was the 
longest period that could be addressed intelligently. UPC recognized that such a plan 
would entail a thorough understanding and appreciation of the university's mission, a 
knowledge of its present educational programs and financial systems, and an analysis 
of the larger environment in which it functions. 

The committee first determined agenda items for planning purposes and reviewed 
enrollment, financial, staffing, and environmental data. The data had been collected from 
all departments and administrative units by the two planning assistants. At this time, 
planning at Willamette was relatively decentralized. For the most part, each unit func- 
tioned according to the needs determined by its constituents and the vice-president to 
whoifi it reported. The vice-presidents and the deans operated relatively autonomously 
and, as a consequence, established their plans and procedures at their own speed and 
on an ad hoc basis. In short, there was little communication among the vice-presidents 
and deans about planning priorities and activities; indeed, there was no universitywide 
planning effort. Neither was the board of trustees significantly involved in planning. 

Developing a Planning Process, Assumptions, and a Context 

In a memo to UPC dated September 28, 1976, the president reminded the committee 

that 

Because of the growing complexity and interdependency of both the internal an^ 
external variables of such an institution, the functions of a university must form a 
system. We can no longer use a single variant analysis and an analytical 
approach, but instead we must concentrate on the holistic interrelationship of the 
different parts. Any analysis of a university must view that institution as a complete 
adaptive system. [P. 1] 

Referring to ideas in Academic Unit Planning and Management (1976), the president 
stressed the importance of awareness of the external environment, of the interrelatedness 
of different parts of the university, and of the university's commitment to its mission. But 
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extensive work on the mission statennent, he warned, would itself provide little basis for 
action. Programs of action originating within academic units — the critical points for 
policy implementation in a university — must provide the strategies for academic planning. 

The president's charge to UPC at that time was to coordinate the investigation of 
the five major components of the university planning system: academic units, academic 
support, personnel, enrollment, and physical space. Furthermore, UPC was to facilitate 
the planning process, assign special studies to provide information needed for planning, 
develop guidelines for planning, communicate the process to^erious members of the 
university, and develop reports. Each academic unit was to identify and analyze its 
functions, demands, resources, and outcomes, using guidelines provided by the Academic 
Unit Planning and Management Manual. 

On October 7, 1976, UPC endorsed the following as its statement of purposes and 
responsibilities. The statement had been prepared by a UPC cochairperson in response 
to a request from the president. 

1. Purposes 

a. Analyze the environment in which Willamette University exists and functions 

b. Analyze the current programs and operation of Willamette by using the best 
means available within higher education 

c. Develop a clear understanding of Willamette's mission and the broad state- 
ments of its goals and objectives 

d! Prepare a plan for Willamette educational programs as projected from June 
1977 to June 1982 

e. Develop a financial plan to support such an educational program 

f. Reconcile the two previous purposes by making the appropriate adjustments 

2. Responsibilities 

a. Understand Willamette's mission 

b. Become knowledgeable about Willamette's present educational programs 
and the financial systems that support the programs; compare the mission 
and programs with those of other similar institutions 

c. Comijiunicate with faculty, students, and administrators about UPC purpose 
and responsibilities, and gather from them information, ideas, and insights 
aboutj their own areas of responsibility 

d. Check for consistency among the university's purposes and goals and among 
programs of the various components of the university 

e. Determine priorities for specific programs and specific directions tor the 
university based on the information gathered through several activities 

f. Raise questions about the mission, purposes, and programs of Willamette and 
challenge the entire community to maintain Willamette's academic and 

• financial health 

g. Reconrimend to the president, faculty, and to all interested parties changes in 
the university's programs that will improve its general health 



By the end of November, UPC had prepared questionnaires to help departments 
and administrative units analyze their present programs and trends for the next five 
years. A preface to the questionnaire repeated COMIC'S 1974 analysis and its optimistic 
challenge to the university— "through careful evaluation of its resources and aspirations, 
Willamette possesses the ability to build upon its strengths to respond positively to 
pressures independent higher education faces" (p. 1). The questionnaires are included 
in appendix 1. _^ 

The UPC cochairpersons— the chairperson of the Department of Mathematics, 
and the vice-president of administration— were released from their teaching to help 
plan activities for the spring, semester of 1977. Working with the committee, they 
gathered statistics on enrollment, attrition, academic departments, and administrative 
units. Using both the data gathered and the questionnaire results as a basis for discussion, 
they interviewed persons in each unit of the university. Summaries of these interviews 
were developed and shared with the committee. The interviews identified a few areas 
where problems existed, but in general confirmed that morale at Willamette was_good. 
The interviews also elicited ideas for change and improvement that should be given 
further study. Most importantly, interviews helped promote the idea that planning is 
worth the effort,- if conducted with adequate participation and discussion. Interviewers 
also discovered that staff were willing to participate in a formal planning process. 

By April 1 1 , all questionnaires were completed and returned; all 35 interviews with 
personnel from academic and administrative units were completed; enrollment, financial, 
and personnel data from the past five years had been compiled and checked for accuracy; 
and interpretive summaries were being prepared. Shortly thereafter, the UPC cochair- 
persons sent a memo to the full committee outlining what seemed to be critical planning 
issues. Among those issues were liberal studies, the faculty role in determining curriculum, 
organization of academic units, library services, attrition, academic schedules, enrollment, 
financial aid, computer services, and physical plant, Ths memo also suggested a revised 
schedule of meetings for spring, summer, and early fall. 

During spring 1977, Willamette was visited by staff of the Academy for Educational 
Development (AED), who, through a grant from the Kellogg Foundation, were assessing 
planning at 20 selected institutions. After the visit, AED provided Willamette with a critique 
of the university's current issues that had not been fully developed. Many of those 
issues had been identified already by Willamette staff. 

AED observed that administrative planning at Willamette amounted to informal, 
isolated planning carried out by the various segments of the university. Plans developed 
by administrative offices were not well known to faculty members or, in most cases, to 
the three deans (all of whom depended on central-administrative support services). 
Nevertheless, planning was a widely recognized topic on campus and expectations 
were high regarding its usefulness. 

AED acknowledged vVillamette's desire to improve planning and to open the review 
of institutional direction to all members of the university community. (Willamette had 
committed the initial staff resources necessary to establish a planning process.) The 
academy also observed that the fiscal surpluses and stable enrollment Willamette had 
enjoyed probably would not continue past 1979. The AED report recommended that 
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Willamette begin strategic and technical planning soon instead of postponing it until the 
inevitable crisis began. 

The AED report included other important observations: 



1 . UPC did not appear to have the external environment clearly in mind in its delibera- 
tions. The studies necessary to document the impact of the external environment 
had not been completed. Committee members might bring the perspectives of 
their own areas of academic concern or administrative tasks, but no broad 
viewpoint was represented on the planning committee. The committee had failed 
to consider such statistics as the number of college-age students in Oregon and 
neighboring states, number of part-time students in Salem and the surrounding 
area, levels of gift and grant support, support for student aid, the needs of the 
local and state governments, and alumni concerns about the university 

2. Little technical support was available for the planning process. The administrative 
pffJcps capaW^ assisting in analysis (particularly 

analysis of the externar environment) were not actively involved in planning 
activities. Without involving the business, admissions, ana' information-services 
offices in the planning process, efforts to gather background material were often 
duplicated; in addition, much of the data was based on inconsistent data definitions. 
For example, the business office and the registrar defined full-time student 
differently. 

3. UPC lacked a clear 'sense of its role and scope in the planning process. For 
example, when this issue of merging the School of Music with the College of 
Liberal Arts arose, UPC members were not certain whether theirs was a decision- 
making or an advisory role. How active were they to be, they wondered, in recom- 
mending university policies with regard to mission^ program mix, student/faculty 
ratio, percentage of tenured faculty, and level of funding for various proc)rams? 
The members were particularly concerned about the relationship between UPC 
and the deans, faculties, and various administrative and governing bodies within 
the university (such as the Administrative Council, Academic Council, and Faculty 
Council). In addition, members believed that if the UPC role was in fact reactive, 
then faculty participation in its activities in many instances would bear the taint of 
rubber-stamp approval of administrative plans. 

4. There was a need for a person to be responsible for coordinated data collection 
as a part of the continuing planning process. Until spring 1977, data for planning 
were developed by the two planning assistants. However, their work was under- 
taken on an ad hoc basis and would likely be discontinued during the early phases 
of planning. As a result, it would be necessary to devise procedures and assign 
responsibility for continuing data collection and interpretation. This would ensure 
that planning would be supported by the most recent and accurate information. 

5. There was a need for better coordination of administrative function§. Identifying 
clearly the areas of responsibility and interest of each of the university's operating 
offices was difficult. Willamette was attempting to manage a relatively complex 
operation with its small staff; in addition, various administrative functions had not 
been clarified. 
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In general, the AED report recognized Willannette's comnnitnnent to integrating- 
planning into institutional lite. Moreover, the report obs^ed that the university's prinnary 
challenges in the next tew years would be to tocus planning activities on the need to 

• Reconcile the liberal-arts curriculum with the increasing vocationalisnn ot students 

• Make the cpre curriculunn accessible and attractive to part-tinne and adult 
students 

• Shitt taculty resources into disciolines whose enrollnnents had grown 

• Plan tenure decisions to allow tuture tiexibility in statting 

An additional challenge, the report concluded, was to integrate planning into the 
daily operations ot the university through a systennatic budgeting process and periodic 
evaluation. 

Current Planning Activities 

To discuss and analyze the experiences ot 1975-1977, including intornnation gathered 
through adnnihistering the planning questionnaires and developing the AED report, UPC 
nneetings were held during sunnnner 1977. On Septennber 9, 1977, UPC nnade its one-year 
progress report to the university. Convinced that cooperation tronn the university conn- 
nnunity was essential tor ettective planning, the comnnittee decided to keep taculty ^and 
statt apprised ot its progress and the issues: 

The connnnittee has identified several issues on which planning decisions nnust be 
nnade. We have also agreed that there are certain aspects ot our present progranns 
and operations which the University should caretully exannine to deternnine 
whether changes should be nnade. 

We intend during the tall sennester to initiate discussion ot the alternatives 
for resolving those questions and to stinnulate the appropriate taculty groups and 
adnninistrators to consider thenn and nnake decisions and plans. [P. 1] 

In its report, contained in appendix 2, UPC urged taculty and statt to exannine the 
intornnation and to respond. 

UPC continued its work through the tall sennester. At the beginning ot the spring 
1978 sennester, it released a draft ot the Planning Outline, based on both the intornnation 
gathered over the previous two years and the connnnittee*s discussions about institutional 
priorities. This draft was prinnarily the work ot a subconnnnittee connposed ot the chair- 
person ot the nnathennatics departnnent, vice-president for student affairs, vice- 
president tor financial affairs, and' the president. The report, its authors conclude, 
"represents our best effort at looking at where we are and considering, in the iigJnt ot 
that and the externalities noted, where we might think about going." 

The Planning Outline is prefaced by a list of comprehensive planning assumptions 
that are considered inescapable external conditions related to the national economy, 
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higher education in general, and private higher education in particular. Annong those 
assunnptions are: 

• The decision not to radically change the nnission and progranns of Willannette and 
to accept being slightly smaller if that were to be the result of not changing 

• The recognition of the need to improve classroom, office, and library facilities for 
the College of Liberal Arts 

• The recognition of a need to respond to pressures which were expected to affect 
the financial health of the institution through inflation 



The report uses a columnar format to specify, for different institutional areas (such as 
enrollment), facts, assumptions, goals, activities for their achievement, and persons 
responsible for achieving them. Debate, UPC felt, would be most fruitful with regard to 
goals: 

The: goals are just that — goals. And goals usually are -neither capable of 

documentsition nor written in stone. These goals range from very specific to very 
general and sire in no way ranked in order of importance. All are open to discussion, 
. and we invite and urge your comments and suggestions in our meeting. It is our 
belief that from our mutual efforts can come a strong and positive future for our 
institution. 

The Planning Outline is reviewed and updated annually. The latest version (1979) appears 
as appendix 3. 

On January 1 5, 1 978, a dinner.meeting was held for faculty and students to discuss 
the Planning Outline. A week later, the board of trustees held a two-day retreat with UPC 
members to review the document. At the retreat, trustees offered suggestions for 
clarifying several goal statements; nevertheless, their general reaction was positive, 
indicating their support to develop a strategy fpr implementation. 

During the 1977-78 academic year, UPd members and others recognized that 
additional resources were needed to support new and existing planning activities at 
Willamette. In the past, all staff work,necessary for planning had been done by two part- 
time staff members (who had other responsibilities of higher priority). To institutionalize 
planning properly, UPC believed that this initial ad hoc effort should be followed by 
activities supported by regular staff appointments. As a result,- in spring 1978, the 
university submitted a proposal to the Northwest Area Foundation requesting support 
for two years to plan varjous changes. 

The primary focus of the proposal was to support implementation of the goals 
established in the Planning Outline for the academic program of the College of Liberal 
A'k;ts. These goals reflected a conviction that the so-called cafeteria style of education, 
in which students pick from a range of often unrelated courses, should be replaced by a 
more structured curriculum and more coherent courses of study. Specifically, these 
goals were to: 
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1. Return to required courses or course alternatives that introduce students to 
broad areas of knowledge in their freshnnan and sophonnore years 

2. Focus interdisciplinary courses on values and ways to apply knowledge to 
achieve those values ' 

3. Encourage each departnnent to require basic and related courses for a nnajor 

4. Relate off-cannpus study experiences nnore coherently to the on-cannpus liberal- 
arts curriculunn 

5. Ensure that career:oriented progranns adequately ennphasize intellectual skills 
The specific activities that the Northwest Area Foundation was asked to support 

were 

1. Creating a planning tearrir consisting of a director of university planning and 
research and a consultant from NCHEMS to assess the feasibility of proposed 
goals. Together, the two would be responsible for working with the university 

- - ~ ceninnunity-in-daveloping a-str^tegyJo^ that planning would beconne central 

to the management of the university. 

2. Refining academic goals and developing strategies. This activity was to consist of 
preparing a "more detailed and specific draft statement of goals for the College of 
Liberal Arts," (p. 8) based on the modified and refined Planning Outline and on 
discussions with various constituencies of the university. This draft statement was 
to be reviewed and modified at a. faculty conference in August 1978. Conference 
participants would agree on a somewhat precise ititerpretation of the academic- 
program goals of the college and on strategies needed for implementation. 

3. Determining department and division self-study and goal and strategy selQction. 
Using specific goals as guidelines, each academic unit of the college would 
develop a set of goals and strategies for itself. This process would consist of 
preparing a position paper to be reviewed by faculty, students, alumni, outside 
consultants, and planning staff. 

4. Selecting a liberal-education strategy, 'l\\e dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
• with the cooperation of the planning consultant, would be responsible for estab- 
lishing both a framework for new liberal-education programs and a specific format 
for the first year of the program. 

5. Acquiring a detailed college-strategy consensus. The director of planning and 
•'research would be responsible for synthesizing strategies developed by different 

v.. units and the College of Liberal Arts, for eliminating inconsistencies in those 

strategies, and for presenting the proposed strategy at a faculty retreat scheduled 
for May 1979. 

6. Preparing for implementation. Throughout the sumnier of 1979, until the winter of 
1 979-80, the units and committee dealing with liberal education would prepare to 
implement strategies. This would involve planning for activities such as shifting 
many faculty responsibilities and teaching assignments, and reorganizing the 
academic and administrative decisionmaking structure within the College of 
Liberal Arts. ' 
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7. Implementation. The goal is to implement 60 percent of the total new program 
before the end of 1 980-81 , 80 percent by 1 981-82, and the remainder by 1 982-83. 



The proposal also acknowledges that such sweeping changes in academic programs 
could involve incurring new expenses for support services integrally related to the 
academic program. Among these support services are the library, course schedule and 
faciltiies, housing, and counseling and admissions. The grant awarded by the Northwest 
Area Foundation covers the cost of hiring consultants and providing faculty release time 
to redesign support programs. 

The general role of the planning consultant, as noted earlier, was to check the 
feasibility of goal stSitements and to develop ^n implementation strategy. The consultant 
also was to (1) help the director of planning and research devise Suategies; (2) work 
directly with several task forces assigned to develop specific goals for such issues as 
financial aid, student attrition, and cocurricular activities; and (3) aid deans in negotiating 
\Ni\h t he n ecessary standing campus committees about g9als for.curricular changes. 
After closely examining recent planning accompiislirTient^^^^^^^ 
activities was developed for the consultant, who was to help: 

1. Define the composition and role of UPC, including methods of appointment 

2. Define more clearly the position of director of planning and research and develop 
ways of communicating to faculty and staff the responsibilities of the position 

3. Develop and test a planning process and integrate it into the management of the 
university 

4. Integrate planning and budgeting functions 

Developing the Willamette Planning Process 

During summer 1 978, discussions were held to determine the composition and role 
of UPC. Those discussions (attended by the president, the vice-presidents for admin- 
istration, development, and finance; the director of planning and research; and the 
planning consultant) resulted in (1) determining the composition of UPC, (2) delineating . 
UPC responsibilities, (3) adapting the planning .process described in A Handbook for 
Institutional Academic and Program Planning (1978) (the Handbook seemed to satisfy 
the current planning needs), and (4) exploring ways to integrate planning r nd budgeting. 

UPC Membership. The principal concerns with regard to committee membership 
were to: 

4 - 

• Maintain continuity with previous planning efforts and groups (that is, COMIC and 
CPC), to avoid provoking resistance among or confusing those who had been 
involved in planning ' ^ 

• Achieve appropriate representation from the three schools of the university (Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, Law School, and School of Administration) 

• Ensure coordination among different units of the central administration 
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With these concerns in nnind, discussion participants decided that UPC should consist of: 



• The director of planning and research (as chairperson) 

• The president 

• The vice-presidents of adnninistration, development, and finance 

r • The deans of the liberal arts college and the schools of law and of adnninistration 

• A faculty member from the Law School 

• A faculty member from the School of Administration 

• Five faculty members from'the College of Liberal Arts 

• A student from the Law School 

• A student from the School of Administration 

• Two students from the College of Liberal Arts 

The administrators on the committee, air of whom are on the University Administrative 
Council, serve in an ex officio capacity, to ensure coordination between the two groups. 
The students on UPC are appointed by the president, who acts on the advice of the 
student-body president and the dean of the school in which each student is enrolled. 
^-The president also appoints faculty members from the College of Liberal Arts with the 
advice of the college's Faculty Council. He appoints faculty from the law and adminis- 
tration schools, on the basis of advice from the deans and faculty of those schools. 

UPC Responsibilities, The summer discussions focused on the duties of COMIC, 
the CPS, and the university's past planning staff as well as the responsibilities of com- 
parable committees at other institutions. Discussion participants concluded that the 
planning committee should 

1 . At the beginning of each planning cycle, analyze and assess the effectiveness of 
the planning process during the previous year 

2. On the basis of their analysis and assessment, recommend to the president 
changes to improve the effectiveness of the process 

3. Also recommend to the president priorities among program.^ and guidelines for 
developing the institutional budget 

4. Review proposals submitted by the various planning units for amending the five- 
year plan 

5. Recommend changes in the five-year plan to the president, on the basis of that 
review 

Developing a Planning Process. The planning process developed in those summer 
. 'discussions was an adaptation of the process described in A Handbook for Institutional 
Academic and Program Planning (1978). According to that process, an institution for- 
mulates an education plan, or statement of institutional goals, every five years. To 
accomplish those goals, faculty and staff engage in a three-year planning cycle. In this 
cycle, detailed plans are formulated each year for the subsequent year, and less detailed, 
but nevertheless isubstantive, plans are made for the subsequent two years. As the cycle 
advances, the second year, for which less detailed plans had previously been formulated, 



becomes the year immediately ahead and thus receives detailed attention. Also at this 
point, the less detailed plans that were, originally formulated for the third year In the cycle 
may require revision, but detailed planning for that year is postponed until it becomes 
the year immediately ahead. Finally, a new third year is added to the planning period, 
receiving less detailed attention. (For example, when plans are formulated during 
1980-81, the years 1981-82 will recieve more detailed attention and the years 1982-83 
and 1983-84 less detailed attention. Then, gs plans are formulated during 1981-82, the 
/year 1982-83 will receive more detailed attention; the years 1983-84 and 1984-85 less 
detailed attention.) Every fourth year, in addition to the annual formulation of plans, the 
education plan is revised. A more detailed description .of this process can be found in 
chapter 4 of the Handbook. 

In adapting the Handbook, Willamette expanded the planning scope from three to 
five years and proposed to revise the education plan each year (instead of every five 
years). These modifications were made.to maintain continuity with previoua^'planning 
efforts at VVillamette, to promote flexibility, and to ensure that planning decisions would 
be based on timely information, particularly about institutional goals. 

Following is a summary of Willamette's planning process. (See figure 1, p. 32, for 
chart of the operations of the" process, prepared by the director of planning and 
research for the benefit of UPC members.) 

A. April-August: Assessing Information from Planning 

In the first^step, the director of planning and research, with help from the vice- 
presidents and^deans,' assessed the information needed for planning (for example, 
information related to academic programs, budgets, and enrollments). The result of his 
assessment, an annual progress repor)trwas_gh/en to UPC. 

B. June-August: Updating Information and Projections 

Staff at Willamette realized they would have to continue to devote considerable 
time to gathering information'for planning. They 3teo realized that the ad hoc and rather 
isolated nature of such activities could jeopardize the ultimate efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of the planning efforts. The president and his advisors therefore decided that 
the director of planning and research should coordinate the gathering of data related to 
planning, identify the categories of information needed for planning, and assign respon- 
sibilities for collecting data. The director of planning and research identified the following 
categories of inforniation required for planning: 

1. Enrollment 

2. Academic programs 

3. Faculty . • - 

4. Acadernic support 

- 5. Facilities _ * . 

6. Student services , 

7. Development 

' . 8.. Institutionai support 



9. Auxiliary enterprises ' u 

• 10. Budget 

A more detailed description of the categories, together with data-collection r^pon- 

slbllities and exhibits of data fornnats for the categories of enrollnnent and acadennic 

\j , 

progranns, appears in appendix 3. 

After these categories had been identified, the director of planning and, research 
updated information in each category. (To expedite the updating of financial informa- ' 
tion, Willamette plans to buy a new computer.) In the interest of cost effectiveness, the 
director decided to work strictly on data interpretation and other similar tasks requiring 
special expertise. The duties of data cotlection, which he previously had handled, were 
assigned to other staff. 

C. Throughout the Planning Cycle: Conducting Special Studies 

To ensure that planning decisions are based on comprehensive, current information, - 
the director of planning and research is to conduct and commission on a continuing 
basis, special studies about key areas of institutional life. Most studies are conducted 
during the summer (but they may be 'done as needed). These studies are of three types: 

• Special studies of current programs and resources, such as thosb of computing 
or library resources. The most important of these were self-studies conducted by 
each department (most involvirig an outside consultant). 

• Continuing studies of internal information, such as attrition studies. 

• Continuing studies of external information, including national and regional trends. 

Results are submitted to the UPC...(A discussion of methods for conducting such studies 
can be found in chapter 3 of Handbook for Institutional Academic and Program Plan- 
ning and Supplement to the Handbook.) 

D. September: Recommendations of (3eneral 
Program Priorities and Budget Guidelines 

The recommendations were based on an assessment by UPC, and the administrative 
council assed^ed the planning process, which compared accomplishments with the 
goals spelled or' in Planning Outline (January 1979). They. also examined updated enroll- 
ment and financial projections, and results of special studies, library and computer needs, 
and media-service studies. The. director of planning recommended to UPC general 
priorities among programs and guidelines for developing the budget for 1979-80. The 
recommendations included proposals with significant budgetary implications submitted 
by planning units. (Incidentally, the budget guidelines and priorities for 1 978 were written 
in a general form; thus wide administrative interpretation was possible, reducing contro- 
versy The following year,'however, budget guidelines and priorities were specific and 
therefore the subject of vigorous debate among UPC members. Also of interest is the 
fact that the 1979-80 budget assumed- an increasing enrollment; the budget for 1980-81 
has been prepared on the assumption of a slight enrollment decrease.) 
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E. October: Establishing General ProgrSim Priorities and Budget Guidelines 

UPC forwarded these recommendations to the Administrative Council for approval. 
Since th,e members of the Administrative Council are ex officio members of UPC, this 
step is largely pro forma. 

F. October-April; Updating the Plan > 

On the basis'of budg3t guidelines and priorities, the deans, vice-presidents, heads 
of nonacademic divisions (such as physical plant) and the director of planning and 
researcl), updated the plan and subsequent budget proposals for the next two years. 
They also formulated general directions for their units for the coming three and four 
years. After these activities had been completed, a pacl<age consisting of the updated 
a Planning Outline, budgeting proposals, and statements of 'directions was submitted to 
UPC for discussion and revisions; the pacl<age was .disseminated through the university 
during May 1979. This supported an intent set forth in Planning Outline: 

Certain issues have received special attention this year. The goals have been 
■ more specific and activities have begun to achieve them. This second report 
contains some of the biases and unevenness of the first. It is very much biased 
toward identification of issues and areas of the University which are of special 
concern. The draft is not a comprehensive description of the University. It is 
intended to give a complete listing of areas vr believe need attention in planning 
for the next few years. 



G. May: Budget Approval 

The university submitted a preliminary budget to the board's Financial Affairs 
Committee for approval at its December/January meeting. The a iministration will then 
ask the board's Executive Committee for approval of tuition, room/board, and salary 
policy for the upcoming yeat at the board's February meeting. The so-called final budget 
is reviewed in April by the Financial Affairs Committee and by the Administrative Council 
in May. The full board approves the budget -that same month. 

H. May-June: Preparing Annual Planning Priorities Reports (APPRS)' 

Administrators list their work priorities for the coming year. However, because of the 
number of administrators taking summer vacations, these lists are usually not o^mpleted 
until August, too late to be of maximum use in planning. As a result, next year theidirector 
of planriing and-i^^earch is suggesting that such lists be completed by June 15. 

I. Ways Were Explored t,o Integrate Planning and Budgeting 

Formerly the Budgetary Advisory Committee ^BAC) had reviewed the budget guide- 
, lines each 'year,.suggested alternative approaches, and reviewed the business office's 
compilation of preliminary budgets (as well as the preliTdnc ry institutional budget after it 
had been developed by the Administrative Council), u Z also met with the Financial 
Affairs Committee of the board of trustees to -.^iscuss budgetary issues. The committee 
was composed of six faculty members, six j:^- dents, a member of the classified staff, 
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anc/the members of the Administrative Council. Many members of the university com- 
munity questioned the effectiveness of both the budgetary process and BAG. The BAG 
has since been abolished. 

At a meeting on August 21, 1978, the diiector of planning and research briefed 
UPC members about planning activities during the summer and in particular about 
progress made in revising the January Planning Outline to facilitate budgeting. The 
agenda for the briefing included 

• UPG membership and functions 

• A draft of the Planning Outline 

• Progress or; levision of the January Outline 

The committee approved the progress of work during the summer and expressed 
enthusiasm about the evolution of the planning process. 

J. Faculty Retreat 

The grants awarded to Willamette by the Northwest Area Foundation included 
* support for a fall retreat for faculty of the Gollege of Liberal Arts, at which time the faculty 
were to discuss and modify the draft (of goals for the college) and agree on an inter- 
pretation of the academic-program goals and on implementation strategies. 

The goals of the retreat, held in late August, were to 

1. Encourage faculty to reassp^is college curriculum and to develop the new model 

2. Work toward agreement > ■ form of model (including its structure, the values 
that it would embody, ai .icula) 

3. Inform the faculty about and gain their support for conducting self-studies, 
curriculum workshops, and planning activities 

4. Continue and increase support for accomplishing the goals of the Gollege of 
Liberal Arts 

5. Inform faculty of the progress in planning 

6. Agree about and foster acceptance of priorities among the goals of the Gollege of 
Liberal Arts 

7. Agree on plans to accomplish college goals, as well a-^ develop a formal planning 
process 

8. Enhance faculty and staff morale for the coming academic year 

To accomplish these ambitious goals, a varied program of/speakers, meetings, and 
discussions was organized by the director of planning and research and the dean of the 
Gollege of Liberal Arts. 

The focus of the retreat was the report from the Gomrpittee on Graduation Require- 
ments and Guidelines. This report, on which the^oaimittee had been' working for several 
months, included (1) a rationale for considering cha?f§e; (2) notes about a Willamette 
mission statement, a hypothetical statement of goals ot the Gollege of Liberal Arts; and 
(3) a proposal of new graduation requirements for implementing those goals. The proposal 
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consisted of a carefully designed, flexible program of general education that would be 
required of. all students. Participants discussed the relationship between these various 
issues and the traditions of liberal education; faculty governance was a topic as well. 
Retreat participants concluded that the committee should continue to solicit faculty 
comment and to work on its report. 

/. Depart/hental and Program Self-Evaluation 

Retreat participants also discussed the Northwest Area Foundation grant and 
ways jn which the grant could help departments and areas improve their curricula. At 
the,retreat, a steering committee was formed composed of seven faculty members, the 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts, and the director of planning and research. The 
committee was to guide departmental self -evaluation to meet the planning needs of the 
university, to evaluate activities conducted under the Northwest Area Foundation grantr 
and to satisfy the self-study requirements for accreditation by the Northwest Association 
of Schools and Colleges (NASC). 

These self-studies for NASC are ambitious, requiring an analysis of e^ch department 
■ and program. Each unit was to submit, by November 21 , a preliminary draft of a six-month 
plan for evaluating its goals, curriculum, staff, and teaching methods. The plan was also 
to address the adequacy of the unit's physical facilities, the quality and achievements of 
its former students, and changes required to maintain and improve its effectiveness. 
Between November 1979 and April 1980, each unit will implement this.plan, with advice 
from students, alumni, colleagues, and outside consultants. A review report for the entire 
college is due May 1. This report will include a summary of analytical activities and 
conclusions, in addition to recommendations and proposals for change. 
2. Second Annual Planning Activities Progress Report 

While these major changes in the curriculum of the College of Liberal Arts were 
being discussed, the director of planning and research, in conjunction with UPC, released 
his second Annual Planning Activities Progress Report, designed to inform faculty, staff, 
and trustees of the scope and focuses of planning activities. The Progress Report 
describes the continuing and accelerated examination of the liberal-arts curriculum by 
faculty and progress toward drafting a final report by the Committee on Graduation 
Requirements and Guidelines. 

The report also notes that most undergraduate faculty believe that the present 
academic organization does not provide for sufficient cooperation, coordination, and 
leadership. Senior administrators at Willamette hope that work conducted under the 
Northwest Area Foundation grant will help address this problem. ' 

Finally, under the heading "Institutional Support," UPC describes its own function: 

A major goal of this year is to move the role of the planning committee and the 
planning function from an ad hoc basis to that of a well-defined regular part of the 
functioning of the University. Some changes have been made in the membership 
of the committee, and a procedure for replacing faculty and student members 
has been agreed upon. An annual planning process (which ties planning very 



-elosely-to that ofihe budget) has been drafted and will be used on a trial basis this 
year. The function of the planning committee in this process is to review proposals 
to amend the five-year plan, recommend program priorities and budget guide- 
lines, recommend revisions in the plan, and assess planning accomplishments. 

This report, released September 15, appears in appendix 4. 
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Fig. 1. Operations process at Willamette University. 
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Assessment 



At the beginning of the seventies a lack of trust and cooperation between Willannette 
faculty Bind adnninistration had developed, caused partially by the faculty perception 
that their participation in institutional decisionmaking, including planning, was at nnost 
token. Faculty had been asked to provide infornnation for planning, but could find no 
evidence that what they supplied had influenced decisionnnaking. In addition, faculty 
received no feedback concerning the adequacy of their input. Faculty, thus, viewed 
whatever resources wer,e used for planning as wasted. There was also at least innplicit 
disagreennent annong certain internal constituencies concerning the institutional nnission. 
Certain adnninistrative statennents and actions at that tinne suggested a nnore vocationally 
oriented institution than allowed for by Willannette's traditional liberal-arts nnission. 

The resolution of such problenns and the initiation of the ennphasis on planning 
started in 1973 with the arrival of a new president and his recognition of the poor insti- 
tutional clinnate that then existed. To alleviate the trust problenn, a series of ad hoc conn- 
nnittees (first COMIC and then CPC) were established; the connnnittees ennphasized 
faculty and adnninistration participation and identified and studied critical issues and 
concerns of the institution. Fronn this work canne not only the identification of innportant 
issues and the re^affirnnation of Willannette's liberal-arts nnission, but also the establishnnent 
of two pernnanerft faculty connnnittees: the Acadennic Council, which deals with acadennic 
progrann nnatters, and the Faculty Council. The Faculty Council, which addresses faculty 
personnel issues (including pronnotion and tenure) was intended to enhance faculty 
participation in the decisionnnaking and governance of the institution. 

The president, other senior adnninistrators, and a stnall group of faculty recognized 
that a well-defined planning process that encourages broad participation is an asset in 
making the critical and difficult decisions of the future in identifying further areas" of 
change that will affect Willamette. Out of this recognition came the decisions (1) to 
establish planning as a continuing management function (in the past, it has been viewed 
as an ad hoc activity); (2) to plan comprehensively and long-range (in the past planning 
was decentralized and done for one year only); and (3) to appoint a permanent committee 
(UPC) to coordinate planning at Willamette. Following is an assessment. of Willamette's 
planning experience. The assessment is organized around two related, but.distinguishable 
issues: first, the resources required for developing and implementing a planning process; 
and second, the problems encountered in that development and implementation. 

Resources 

V\/illamette, like many other institutions, underestimated the resources — people, 
•time, expertise and information — needed to develop and implement.a planning process. 
Initially, the resource issue at Willamette was related to an attitude, shared by some 
administrators and faculty, that planning was not part of their job, and it was viewed as 
an extra activity. This attitude is changing as it becomes clear from the events of the 
past two years that planning has affected institutional decisionmaking. Specifically, 
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- people- v^AoseLpaLticipAtlon.in^ at one tinne_was^perfunctory are now involved 

substantively. 7 

Expertise, gained nnainly through experience, has also helped to alleviate the 
resource problenn. For exannple, in developing their first plan (Planning Outline 1978), it 
was recognized that intornnation, both internal and external to the institution, was innportant 
to planning, but no strategy to identity intornnation that would be useful tor planning at 
Willannette was developed. As a result, intornnation was gathered and developed in an 
ad hoc and unstructured way, which turned out to be tinne consunning and inetfipient. 
Since then, an intornnation structure has been developed that clearly defines the intor- 
nnation appropriate for planning at Willannette. The use of this structure in developing 
the Planning Outline (1979) has greatly improved the efficiency of data collection and use. 

In generating intornnation for planning fronn internal sources, staff realized that the 
tiata and connputing systenns of the institution were inadequate. Much tinne was spent 
on such activities as trying to reconcile data gathered fronn different sources, such as 
the business office and registrar's office. It becanne clear fronn this tinne-consunning 
activity that better integration and quality of intornnation were needed. A thorough study 
of the university's data and connputing systenns followed, and as a result an innproved 
and integrated data systenn is being developed and a new connputer to support it has 
been purchased. (The new connputer will also enhance Willamette's academic computing 
capabilities.) The fact that Willamette staff members have experience working with and 
analyzing current data systems already has improved their efficiency in developing and 
using information in planning. 

Developing expertise in gathering and using external data has also improved 
efficiency of information collection and use. The time-consuming task of identifying 
what information is available and from what sources will not have to be repeated in future 
iterations of the planning process. 

The commissioning of faculty members with relevant skills to do special studies to 
support planning has been successful and will be continued. These studies have not only 
supplied important information for planning, but have also enhanced faculty participation 
in the planning process. 

Support received from the Northwest Area Four^dation has enabled Willamette to do 
departmental .self-studies. These studies not only provide an opportunity for departments 
to evaluate their strengths and weaknesses, which contributed valuable information for 
planning, but also helped faculty to develop skills in evaluation methodology useful in 
future planning activities, including future departmental self-studies. Willamette is 
exploring ways of designing future departmental self-studies that can be supported solely 
by internal resources. 

Also, with Northwest Area Foundation support, a director of planning was hired 
who supplied most of the staff support necessary in developing the Willamette process. 
However, grant money will not be available in future years, and in a recent reorganization, 
the position of director of planning was not filled. The vice-president for academic affairs, 
a new position, has been assigned primary responsibility for planning; his staff, on a 
temporary basis, will provide support for planning. Staffing decisions for planning are 
being delayed until a clearer picture emerges of staffing needs for the improved data 



and computing systenns. It is hoped that a position can be created that supplies planning 
support as well as the additional support needed in the data and connputing areas. 

Willannette has not found a complete solution for providing resources for planning; 
however, developing staff expertise and demonstrating that planning does and will effect 
decisionmaking has significantly closed the gap between needed and available resources. 

Process 

The Willamette planning process was designed during summer 1978 by the director 
for planning and an NCHEMS consultant. Early drafts of the process were reviewed by 
the president and vice-president of administration, revisions were made, and finally the 
process design was presented to the members of the UPC for their comments and 
suggested revisions. The process, which relied heavily on ideas from A Handbook for 
Institutional Academic and Program Planning (1978), was approved by the UPG at an 
early September meeting. Implementation started immediately. The process, as de- 
scribed on pages 26 to 31 of this document, is based on the premise that developing and 
implementing institutional plans are inseparable activities, and consequently the same 
group of persons should be responsible for both activities, Essentially, this meant that 
planning at Willamette would consist of an iterative process between planning units 
(Uoually departments) and the UPC, resulting each year in a budget and detailed plans 
for the year immediately ahead and less detailed plans for the remaining four years. The 
process did insure campuswide involvement and worked especially well for academic 
departments. The process, however, needs better definition concernir^g the involvement 
of the support areas of the. institution. During the first implementation of the process, 
academic-unit and support unit plans were prepared and came to the UPC at the same 
time. This created some confusion and extra work, because many of the support-unit 
plans supposedly were to be based on the needs of the academic units. A revision in the 
process is being considered that would require a draft of academic unit plans to be 
prepared first, to be used by support units in preparing their plans. This revision the 
process could result in more productive iterations between the academic planning units 
and support planning units. 

The relationship between the UPC and planning units is fairly well defined (good for 
academic units and improving for support units), but the relationship between the UPC 
and other important committees such as the Academic Council (responsible for academic 
program) and the Faculty Council (responsible for faculty personnel) is noi clear. Although 
this^ lack of clarity did not.cause problems during the 1 978-79 implementation, there is a 
potential for conflict. The planning process that will define the roles of such committees in 
planning will be refined during the next year. Also, an evaluation of planning activities of 
the past year has led to the decision to abolish the Budget Advisory Committee. It 
became clear that many of the functions of the BAC could be more efficiently handled 
by the UPC. Having the UPC more involved in reviewing financial data may also further 
strengthen the already existing integration of planning and budgeting. 

Although Willamette was able to implement its process as designed, there were 
some problems with planning units completing assignments on schedule. During the 
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first implementation, the flow of information from planning units to tlie UPC was often 
slDWeTnharrsclTBdaled^ompik;ating-tl^e-assessmeflt-4ask-and-c^^ — 
development by the UPC. One reason was that once the immediacy of budget-building 
receded, most of those involved in budgeting turned their attention from planning to the 
daily responsibilities that they had put aside to worl< on planning. More specific information 
provided to planning units earlier in the process will help to solve this problem. 

An issue related somewhat to the schedule problem concerns responsibility and 
authority with regard to planning. During the past year, the director of planning had the 
responsibility for the smooth and successful operation of the planning process, but it 
was not clear what authority he had. As mentioned earlier, in a recent reorganization the 
director-of-planning position has been left vacant and the vice-president for academic 
affairs is now responsible for planning and is the chairman of the UPC. He clearly has 
the authority to see that planning runs on schedule. 

At the end of the first year of planning, evaluation of planning accomplishments 
was done as a part of the evaluation of administrators. Although tliefic! evaluations 
provided valuable feedback that will be used in improving the process, there is an 
expressed need for an annual evaluation that focuses on the process itself rather than 
on individuals. For example, planning-unit involvement and problems were not evaluated 
in a formal way and hence valuable insights about weaknesses in the process and how it 
might be improved werg.lGst! Willamette is designing a formal evaluation process for 
planning that will solve this problem. 

Although the format of the Willamette plan has not changed {Planning Outline, 1979 
has the same format as Planning Outline. 1978), the quality and-ulTlity of the document 
has improved. The section titled Planning Assumptions has improved because of the 
better use of external information. The Goals sections have improved because of ex- 
perience and a conscious effort to make the goal statements more specific. In some 
cases, because of added specificity, it has been possible to link goal statements with 
budget figures. 

In general, establishing planning at Willamette as a regular management activity 
(as opposed to an ad hoc activity) is viewed as a success by the participants, because it 
has enhanced participation and improved decisionmaking. 
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TO: Administrative Council 



November 29. 1976 



FROM: The University Planning Committee 

Willamette University exists, in a world of higher education experiencing different 
pressures from a variety of directions. One need only reread the sober analysis of 
Willamette's Committee for Institutional Change which observed the warning signals in 
1974: 

'*As birthrates decline, and fevyer people of traditional college age choose to 
attend college or opt for vocational training, it is increasingly difficult to..maintain 
our accustomed student population and profile. In order to attract and retain 
students, we must offer programs and project an image which permit us to 
compete favorably with other private — and even public^schools which are also 
battling to survive in this environment. Costs will continue to rise but tuition 
cannot rise indefinitely or we will price ourselves out of the market. Neither can 
we rely to the extent we previously have on the resources of the Board of Trustees 
and a few other generous donors." 

Yet. Willamette enjoys distinct adviantages of geographical location, commitment to 
teaching, diversity of curricula, and abundance of facilities which will assist the Univer- 
sity to meet these challenges. Through careful evaluation of its resources and aspira- 
tions, Willamette possesses the ability to build upon its strengths to respond positively 
to pressures independent higher education faces. As the COMIC report declared. *'As a 
minimum, we must improve our effectiveness — as instructors, as administrators, as 
decision-makers." 

To maintain program flexibility and the capability to make voluntary decisions about the 
institution's future, the University has inaugurated a five-year planning process designed 
to identify contingencies which the future may hold and alternatives which may be 
available in adapting to changing conditions. Five distinct phases are under way in 
implementation of the planning process. Analysis of purposes and functions is being 
undertaken in regard to academic units, academic support units, personnel, enrollment, 
and physical plant. This evaluation will lay the base for an integrated University five-year 
plan vyhich can be reviewed and updated annually. The University Planning Committee, 
broadly representative of faculty and administration, will coordinate the overall planning 
effort. 

The enclosed questionnaire document is designed to provide guidance for administrative 
unit planning analysis. The quality of insights developed in the administrative unit 
analyses will go far in shaping the wisdom and foresight in the five-year institutional 
planning document. These judgments will prove valuable in assisting colleges, depart- 
ments. and programs to adapt to changing needs and opportunities. 
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For the purposes of this questionnaire, the Committee would like you to make the 
following assumptions: 

1. The size and compositon of' the undergo body will not markedly 
change. ^ ■ 

2. The size and composition of the teaching staff will not markedly change. 

The University mission was eloquently expressedHn the COMIG report: 

"The Committee endorses Willamette's commitment to the liberal arts and to 
professional and graduate programs which build on a liberal arts education. 
Liberal arts goes considerably beyond any specific program. By liberal arts we 
refer to an attitude or approach to learning which involves a respect for ideas and 
cultures, and the goal of intelligent, sensitive insight into the human situation. We 
believe it is through liberal arts education that questions of the future, involving 
moral judgment, social and technical complexity', creative leisure and personal 
abilities to adjust to rapid change, can be addressed most adequately. The 
framework for dealing with such questions traditionally is developed through 
liberal arts undergraduate programs. The development of professional expertise 
through graduate training presupposes the values implicit in the liberal arts 
framework. Thus the Committee sees a continuing and indissoluble link among 
the colleges and programs at the Ui;iversity." 

If at all possible, please submit your report responding to the questionnaire to Larry 
Large by Deciember 15, 1976. Please address all questions to Sam Hall or Larry Large. 

Thank you in advance for your cooperation. 
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ACADEMIC SUPPORT UNIT 

FIVE-YEAR PLANNING-"' 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



Academic Support Unit .Reporter. 



Please indicate the nnethod(s) used to arrive at the conclusions stated here. 
division or departmental meeting of all staff - 

_ — : discussion with individual members of the staff within the functional 

vinW 

: discussion with students 

_ — other (describe) (e.g. meetings with university personnel attached 

to other units) 



I. ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 



. 1. What are the broad objectives of your administrative unit? 



2. What is the current demand for services from your unit? 



3. How do you measure and evaluate demands for services made upon your unit? 

4. Identify the major transactions or activities of this unit and the approximate 
number handled annually. Note any major changes in the past five years. 



5. Identify and discuss current educational and financial issues that involve your 
unit. 



6. Identify and discuss probable educational and financial issues which will, affect 
your unit during the next five to ten years. ' 
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7. Identify and evaluate alternative delivery nnethods for the services rendered by 
your unit. 

8. What are the essential activities conducted between June 1'and August 15 within 
your unit? 

9. What significant summer activities should be shifted if a plan were developed to 
reduce or eliminate summer staffing? ' 

10. Please develop cost comparisons .which indicate current trends of your unit and 
comparative data which you may have-about other institutions. (Please consult 
your area Vice President or Dean in completing this section.) 

11. Please develop a five-year plan for your unit which includes both a program 
description and estimated costs. (Do no^ account for inflation.) 

12. Describe present physical space requirements and project requirements for the 
next five years for your unit. •' - . 

13. Please summarize briefly the annual priority planning report orTOPS as submitted^ 
for your unit for the current academic year. 



II. RESEARCH AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 

1. Administrators and staff participate in a variety of activities that relate to the 
mission of the University. Three of these areas are Research, University and 
Comrnunity Service. List the names and contributions of persons in your unit 
engaged in these areas: 

Research . * ' 

University Service • , ' • 

Community Service 
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2. What unique services and/or contributions does your unit nnake to the cultural 
enrichment of: 

The University 

The Community , i 



III. GENERAL CONCERNS 



1 . Should the jUniversity adopt a core of liberal arts courses or experiences required^ 
of all undergraduate students? If so, what might these be? 

2. Describe any new programs which your unit feels thiB University should develop 
during the next five years, the level and sources of resource support such pro-, 
grams might have and their impact on the programs of your unit and other units. 

3. What proposals for administrative reorganization should the University consider 
in developing the five-year plan, e.g., reorganization of colleges, departments of, 
administrative offices; combinations of functions or programs, etc^ohould any 
units or offices be strengthened or created? Curtailed or eliminated? 

4. Does the University mission statement serve, adequately as a framework of goals 
for your unit's program objectives? How might the mrssion statement be improved? 

If at all possible, please return the completed questionnaire to Larry Large (after clear- 
ance with your area Vice Presideritor Dean) prior to December 15, 1976. Also, please 
address all questions to Larry Large or Sam Hall. 

\j[hank you. , 
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TO: Faculty and Staff 1 DATE: 9/8/77 

FROM: University Planning Committee 
SUBJECT: Progress Report ^ 



\ 



The University Planning Committee was appointed approximately 
one year ago by President Lisensky,l We believe that it is im- 
portant now to report on what we have done during the year, the 
tentative conclusions we have reached, and the activities we propobe 
for the 1977-78 academic year. 

As was stated in a n^orandum last autumn, the committee has 
defined its role to be thlt of facilitators and coordinators of 
planning at Willamette, We have attempted to analyze the environ- 
ment in which Willajnette functions and the current programs and 
operation of the University, We have compared the programs of 
the University with its stated mission and goals. We wish now to 
prepare, as best we can, projections and plans for the University 
during the next five years. 

The committee has identified several issues on which planning 
decisions must be made. We have also agreed that there are certain 
aspr.cts of our pre'sent progz^ams and operations whicli the University 
should carefully examine to determine whether changes should be 
made. We intend during the/ fall semester to initiate discussions 
of the alternatives for resolving these questions and to stimulate 
the. appropriate faculty groups and administrators t6 consider them 
and make decisions and plans. 

As presently conceived, ^e final report (plan) written by the 
committee will qonslst of five components. These will address the 
areas of enrollment and students, curriculum and academic organ- 
ization, administrative and support services, physical plant and 
facilities, and personnel. The remainder of this report is 
partitioned along similar lines and presents some of the committee's 
data, conclusions ,t and concerns in those areas. 

I. Enrollment and. Students. 

A. The widely \publicized decline in the number of high school 
graduates Will|begin in 1980, The projected effect on 
enrollment at Willamette is shown on the sheet attached. 
The projection of undergraduate enrollment assumes that 
Willamette will continue "^to attract the same fraction of 
high school graduates that it has in the past and that 
there will be no change in the attrition rates . The pro- 
jection shows\ that enrollment should reach its maximum ^t 
about 1300 stilfients during the period 1978-1982 and than\ , 
decline rapidity td less than 1200 by 1984-85. There seems 
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University- Planning Committee 
Progress Report, p. 2 



to be consensus on the campus that a student body of 
approximately 1300 is more desirable. The University 
must decide whether there are changes we can or wish 
to make that will Enable us to counteract the effect of 
the decline in the number of 18-year old potential students. 

The -projeccion for law enrollment assumes that we will 
continue to have more qualified applicants than we can 
accept. The number of such applicants will probably 
decline during tne next five years and it ,is possible 
that tzhe projection is optimistic. The College of Law 
should decide to what extent, if any, it is willing to 
reduce the enrollment in order to maintain the admissions 
standa-^ds of the Colxege. 

' Future enrollment of the Atkinson School cannot be 
estimated with confidence. The School is studying its 
enrollment experience and will modify its recruitment 
program in the light of t'^e results of the study. The 
admissions program has been strengthened by the appoint- • 
ment of a Director of Admissions and Placement. The 
committee is encouraging the continuing appraisal of 
progress in this area. 

B. The profile of new'^students for the past four years show 
that they are nearly all 17-19 year old Caucasian Christians 
with superior high school credentials. In addition, the 
majority have family incomes well above the national 
averages. A significantly large number of them hope for 

.careers in medicine, law, or the fine arts. 

The planning reports and the conversations the committee 
has had with persons on campus provided a number of 
suggestions aimed at attracting a different kind of student 
to the existing programs at Willamette . None of these 
seem to the committee to have both wide enough support and 
potential for a significant enough impact on enrollment .. 
to warrant planning committee action at this time. 

C, Comparison of the retention rates for undergraduate 
students at Willamette with those f orXcomparable univer- - 
sities shows that fewer of our student^, stay until 
graduation. Studies done at Willaniette W the "problem 
have yielded little that helps in explaining or under- 
standing the situation. The planning committee is gathering 
data which it hopes will at least allow us toXunder stand 
what is happening and allow us to conjecture intelligently 
about why it is happening. ^ ^ 
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D. Total financial aid to students is now approximately 
$1,500,000 in grants and work plus $500,000 in loans, 
Included in this is about $500,000 of Willamette *s 
xinrestricted income. This amoimt seems to be significantly 
more (proportionally) than that spent by universities 
comparable to Willamette. The committee is attempting 
to determine whether this is a sign of strength or 
weakness at Willamette and whether a change in financial 
aid policy is desirable. 

Curriculum and Academic Organization 

A. The Faculty of the College of Law should begin now to 
plan for whatever participation it intends in the programs 
of continuing legal education which will probably become 
mandatory for attorneys in Oregon, The trend toward 
certificated specialization in law and the related issue 
of appropriate options in the third year of the curricultam 
should also be evaluated. 

B. The Faculty of the Graduate School of Administration will 
naturally make adjustments to its curriculxam as enrollment 
increases and faculty are added ^ The committee wishes to 
encourage the development of programs which can serve 
local adults interested in continuing their education on 

a part-time basis. 
/ • . 

C. The Undergraduate Faculty should consider whether the 
curriculum should be adjusted to respond to changes in 
societal demands, shifts in student interests and career 
plans, and growth of new fields of knowledge. While such 
activities are, of course, a part of the* normal routine 
of the faculty, the planning committee thinks it appro- 
priate to emphasize some particular issues it believes 
the faculty must confront as we prepare a long-range plan: 

(i) Most faculty believe that the present academic 
organization is not providing the structure for 
sufficient cooperation;, coordination, and leadership. 
Many faculty suggested to the committee that it would 
be better if individual faculty members were to broaden 
the scope of their direct involvement and, in turn, 
/ relinquish some of their accustomed personal peroga- 
tives in academic matters. The opinion was expressed 
repeatedly that faculty should cooperate more, assume 
a more active role in determining the curricultm of 
the whole college, and take the initiative for leader- 
ship in academic matters more often. 
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Conflicts in scheduling classes because of a course 
schedule which concentrates most of the classes in a 
few time blocks and because of a lack of information 
about the intents of other departments , inadequate 
advising because of the lack of broad knowledge of 
the curriculum, the inability of departments to 
attract sufficient support for their programs, a 
concern that academic standards and the quality of 
the overall programs for graduation have been dropping, 
and a lack of coherence in revisions of the curriculum 
have been pointed out to the committee as problems 
which exist and might be resolved by some kind of 
academic reorganization. 

The undergraduate faculty .should make a decision on 
whether to return t:;p some kind of divisional system 
of grouping facult^^for administrative and curricular 
purposes. It should also consider whether the present 
committee structure and the assignments of the com- > 
mittees should be modified. The planning committee. \- 
believes that the Academic Council and the department ) 
chairmen should give these topics attention as soon j 
as possible. 1 

The committee is also concerned because it is not clear 
that appropriate mechanisms exist for making the \ 
decisions on priorities and reallocation of resources \ 
which will be necessary if we are to modify the 
curriculum a;nd also teach fewer students. 

(ii) The role of physical education and intercollegiate 
athletics in the curriculum needs to be reexamined. 
Clarification of the status and academic responsi- 
bilities of the faculty is needed. The recent 
administrative reorganization has given responsibility 
for the direction of intercollegiate athletics to 
Vice President Large. 

Administrative and Support Serivces 

A. The committee has tried to compare administrative costs of 
Willamette with those of other universities. This has been 
difficult because of a lack of uniformity in the ways that 
expenditures are reported and because many universities are 
unwilling to cooperate in detailed comparative analyses. 
The committee is obtaining additional data which it hopes 
will enable it to make some reliat)le comparisons. 
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The Law Library has a continuing problem of obtaining 
sufficient funds to maintain the desired holdings. 

Pat Stockton J, University Librarian, is revising the Program 
Statement for Modification of Willamette University Library 
(December, 1975), This revision should be available soon 
for discussion by the planning committee and other interested 
persons. 

C. The area of support services singled out for improvement 
most often in the information provided to the planning 
committee is the Media Center, While many of the problems • 
mentioned last winter were transitory, there remains a 
need to decide what level of support, in terms of equipment 
and service, we wish to maintain and to ensure that the 
Media Center receives the direction it needs. In addition, 
the language laboratory needs maintenance and technical 
support which the committee believes should be the respon- 

. sibility of the Media Center ,^ — - — " ^; 

D. It will probably be. necessary or desirable within the next 
five years to replace all of the computing and bookkeeping 
systems on campus/ The planning committee will be asking 
the Computer Advisory Committee, Mr, Harris and Mr. Giles 
for a report on the projected instructional and adminis- 
trative needs and the "alternatives for meeting them. 

E. As might be inferred from the enrollment projections , the 
admissions staff will be facing increasing competition and 
pressure in recruiting new students. In many universities , 
the faculty have a continuing,, active role in determining 
admissions policies and .standards . While the committee is / 
not prepared to recommend that we should do this at 
Willamette, we do believe it worth considering. The 
faculty of some Willamiette departments (Physical Education, 
Music, Theatre) do play an active role in recruiting new 
students. 

F. Assuming that inflation will continue at an annual rate of 
5% or more, the University will face some difficult 
challenges in fund raising. The planning committee will 
be developing projections of income and expenditures for 
the next five years. Planning for Development Office 
activities will depend heavily on the decisions that are 
made in the other areas. President Lisensky has stated 
that he will begin this year to devote more of his time 

to this area. 
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Plant and Physical Facilities 

The data available to the committee indicates that Willamette 
has much more space available for academic use than most 
universities our size. Rapidly rising energy costs and the 
projected decrease in the number of students make it appro- 
priate that we seek opportunities to reduce the amount of 
space used and schedule use more efficiently, 

A, The only, new building presently under consideration is a 
new library. The consultant who was on campus during the 
spring to look at the present facilities and give an 
opinion on the. plans for modification of the library 
program believes that ' the present stacks area can not be 
renovated to suit our needs. He recommends construction 
of a new building. The committee hopes that a decision 
car. be made in the next year on what direction we intend 
to take to improve the library facilities, 

B, ' A decision on the exact nature of proposed renovation of 

the old gym for theatre must be made immediately, A 
challenge grant which woiild provide some of the funds 
necessary is available from tihe Kresge Foundation, 

C, The planning committee has had prepared an inventory of 
the present condition of the .space used for academic 
purposes. It hopes that this can be used to prepare a 
plan of systematic minor renovation of classrooms, labora- 
tories, and faculty offices. Decisions on priorities for 
major renovationis will also be made. 

Personnel . 

A, ' A plan for staffing the projected operations of the 

University must await substantial progress on the other 
components of the plan. The program for evaluation of 
administrators which will begin this year should provide^ 
detailed descriptions of the function of the administrative 
positions and give a basis for planning to meet adminis- 
trative personnel requirements in the future, A program 
of support for professional development of administrators 
is in effect, 

B, The committee believes it important to establish priorities 
and make plans for changes in faculty staffing. In addition 
to the changes that may be caused by the curriculum planning 
there are two types of change for which the faculty needs to 
set policy and plan. 
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The student-faculty ratio is a focal point for debaties on 
the efficiency and the effectiveness of education. The 
ratio in the College of Law^is presently about 25:1. It 
has ranged from 29.5:1 to 25.2:1 during the past five years. 
The planning report of the College stressed the importance 
of attempting to reduce this t6 20:1. This would require 
about 3 new full time professors. While attempting to do 
this would seem to be counter to present trends, we must 
decide whether to plan such a change. 

The student faculty ratio for the undergraduate colleges 
has been nearly constant at 12,7:1 for the past five years, 
(It was higher in earlier years,) Such a ratio is lower 
than that at comparable institutions (13,5-14:1) .and 
significantly lower than that at public and larger schools. 
The committee believes that<any reductions in the number of 
students should be matched with appropriate reductions in 
faculty and that in the event of increases in students an 
attempt should be made to avoid adding faculty. 

The committee support's the efforts of those groups who 
are working to develop processes which will assist faculty 
who wish to improve their professional skills. However, 
it wishes to emphasize the need to make plans for our 
response to shifts in curriculum and enrollment. 

There seems to be consensus that the University should 
give higli priority to the support of faculty who wish to 
obtain additional training' which would qualify them to 
teach in new fields whenever it is decided that the program 
of their present field of competence is to be reduced, T 
this is to be more than an impractical platitude, we must 
plan carefully how this can be done and allocate resources 
to support the process. 



\Chis r.eport of the committee has attempted to include the 
most important items of which' the committee wishes its colleagues 
to be Ware. We have gathered a great deal of additional information 
and daty which is available to those Interested, We de appreciate 
the help^ that has been given us in gathering information and wish to 
include as many as possible in the process of learning and planning 
in which 'ye are engaged. Suggestions and comments about this report 
would be most welcome. 

\ . ■ ■ 
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FALL TEBH ESADCOUNT DATA AND PROJECTIONS 

Total 



Data 


Fr. 


So. 


Jr. 


Sn. 


Spec, 


U.G. 


Law 


GSA 


Total 




1971-72 


435 


373 


250 


243 


19 


1320 


387 




1707 


(loll) * 


1972-73 


403 


316 


252 


199 


17 


1187 


411 




1598 


(1524)* 


197'-74 


395 


328 


251 


223 


17 


1214 


403 




1617 


(1515)* 


1974-75 


391 


324 


248 


210 


17 


1190 


380 


70(50)* 


1649 


(lODO/* 


1975-76 


430 


321 


280 


196 


13 


1240(1180)* 


382(367)* 


100(79)* 


1724 . 


(1626)* 


1976-77 


422 


359 


244 


210 


11 


1246(1184)* 

• 


385 (376)* 


121(77)* 


1752 


(1637)* 


Projections 






















1977-78 


421 


348 


285 


193 


12 


1259 


385(375)* 


120(80)* 


1764 


- 


1978-79 


431 


347 


276 


226 


12 


1292 


385 


140 (100) * 


1817 




1979-80 


435 


356 


275. 


219 


12 


1297 


385 


165(125)* 


1847 




1980-81 


433 


359 


282 


218 


12 


1304 


385 


175(145)* 


1864 




1981-82 


419 


357 


285j 


223 


12 


1296 


385. 


180(150)* 


1861 




1982-83 


402 


246 


283' 


226 


12 


1269 


385 


180(150)* 


1834 




1983-84 


387 


332 


274 


224 


12 


1229 


385 


180(150)* 


1794 




1984-85 


374 


319 


263 


217 


12 


1185 


385 


180 (150)* 


1750 





♦Tuition Full Time Equivalent 
Assumptions 

1) W.U. Freshmen will be proportional to number of Oregon High School Graduates. 
This assumption is the one used by the Oregon Educational Coordinating 
Commission. (Constant = .0132) 

2) W.U. Retention Rates will Equal the Average Rate for the Past Three Years. ' 

3) Special Students Will Be Constant. 

4) Law Will Continue at Presently Determined Capacity. 

6/29/77 R. S. Hall . 
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C. tlNIVEKSm CWrUTINC 

The UnlverBlfcy cnnpiitlnit mi dnta 
procesRlni; equlpient In rnpldly 
approaching ohBoleflconcp: 

Tk NCR iOO iRfllntenance aupport 
Is scheduled to end m\) In 
1980. 

The IIP 20O0 nuilntenance support 
U idieduled to end late In 1981. 

Tlie IBH 1130 la of an enrllcr 
generation of equipment. 



at 

00 



p. PLANT SERVICES 

No orderly I flystenatlc program haa ^ 
exlstRtl for the regular maintenance 
of iedianlcal equlpnent, buUJlnga 
or fiirnlBhIngfli and mechanical • 
fallurea have been frequenti coatly, 
often untlifly, while the older 
hulldlnga ( Lhelr furnlahtnga have 
been detertortatlng more rapidly 
than alioiild tie e?(pected iron normal 
vear i tear. 



ASSUHPIIOHS 



INRTITIIIIOHAI, SUrrORT 



COALS 



ACTIVITIES 



VIII. 

RESPONSIBILITY , TIHE 



Equlpivcnt replacenenta vUl 
be pcceaaary to avoid acr- 
loua disruptions of aervkes 
to students,, flcadmlc sup- 
port h cdmlnlatratlve sup- 
port, If 
I 

7, 



To provide a reliable, 
coat-effective computing 
capability for students, 
faculty h admlnlstrolors, 



A, Syatrmn requjrenpnh 
fltudy to flperlfy systeni per- 
sonnpl, software, end hard- 
ware for all administrative 
uaers. 

B. Acquisition or leaap of 
new aystew. 



2. Evnliiale acndcffllc mi^ and 
commlaalon a ayatpms requlre- 
mpnfa study for academic 
computing, 



A. Andersen i Co. Springy 

V.P. Flnancr Summer" 

Dir., Computer I9?9 
Service 



Financial Aff, 

rnmmlttee 
V.^.^FInance 
Dir., Computer 
Service 

(Inlv, Computer 

Coff^tttee 
Drana , 

Dir., Computer 

Servlrea 
Dir., Acad(>nilc 

Computing 



Suflimer 
1979 



A systematic progran for Develop and Implement a Develop a preventative Main- Dir. of Plant 
preventative maintenance cost/effective program tenance progran. 



will reduce the frequency 
& cost of equipment failures 
and result In more attractive 
buildings and furnishings. 



for preventative main- 
tenance. 



Retrain & reataff personnel 
to Implement a, preventative? 
malntennnceaystpm, 

. . ...... y-, ^^PK^^r 

AvoldanCP of preventative 
maintenance problems In 
buildings and renovation plana. 



Dir. of Plant ongoing 
Dir. of Peraonuel 



Architects ongoing 
Dir. of Plant 



Appendix- 



Planning Outline (Draft) 



May 1 , 1 979 
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TO: Willamette University Community 1 May- 1979 • 

FROM: University Planning Committee 

The pages which follow constitute a summation of the Planning Committee's work during the past year. It- 
is what we view as the "first annual revision" of the draft written in 1978-79 and distributed on January 13, 
1978. 

If one compares this draft with the first, it should be clear that certain- Issues have received special 
attention this year. The goals have been made more specific and activities have begun to achieve them. This 
second report contains some of the biases and unevenness of the first. It is very much biased toward identi- 
fication of issues and areas of the University which are of special concern. The draft is not a comprehensive 
description of the University. It is intended to give a complete listing of\ areas ie believe need attention 
In planning for the next few years. 

The core of the introductory memo for that draft is still pertinent. ■ 

"As we look toward the 80' s, it seems sensible, and perhaps imperative, that we plan with some care if we 
are to preserve the academic excellence of the institution and meet with intelligence the challenges that 
obviously lie ahead.,.. The following document, therefore, represents our best^ffort at looking at where we 
are and consl<lering, in the light of that and the externalities noted, where we might think about going.... 
These goals range from very specific to very general and are in no way ranked in order of importance. All 
are open to discussion, and we invite and urge your comments and suggestions.... It is our belief that from 
our mutual efforts can come a strong and positive future for our institution." 

\ 



o 
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COMPREHENSIVE ASSUMPTIONS 



General Economy 

1. Inflation will continue In thk foreseeable future at a minimum of seven percent per year. 



Higher EJ'jratlon' In General 

1. The Impact on higher education of InjLl^tlon and wage-price guidelines and controls will 
continue to be more severe than on ^ost other sectors of the economy because there are ^ 
few opportunities to Increase productivity. The g-^eater tue rate of Inflation, the 
greater the cost pressure on higher ed :atlon, 

2. The number of persons In the traditional ag ^roup (19-21) will decline during the next 
five years by seven percent. 

3. Further Increases In the percentage of student- of college age actually attending 
college are unlikely, 

A. The growth of the community and junior colleges will continue but at a reduced rate. 

5. Institutions will be engaged In an aggressive search for students to maintain enrollments, 

6. Cost reduction efforts will be necessary to maintain priority programs and achieve com- 
pensation levels which offset financial pressures on faculty and staff- 

7. External student financial aid fund sources will continue to lncr,ease, but at rates 
lower uhan In recent years. 

1 

Private Higher Education 

1. Enrollment patterns for private higher education In general will follow the decline In 
: le total number of college age students nationally. 

2. Tuition rates will not continue to Increase in relation to student costs, 

3. I. reased attention to general education and continuing education with a focus on liberal 
education will dominate cuririculum planning. 




The^bqntlnuatlon of a four to five per'^ent annual growtih rate in the Gross National 
ProducKj.s not likely over the next five years. National expenditures on education 
as a per^nt of Gross National Product (currently just over seven percent) is not 
likely to increase. 



COLLEGE OF W 
ENROIUIENT 



FACTS 



ASSUHPTIONS 



GOALS 



ACTIVITIES 



RESPONSIBILITY TIME 



1. Thfre has be«n a nationwide decrease I. As the applicant pool 

In the nusber of persona applying for decreaaea, coipetltlon for 

lav ichool. Current firat year enroll* atudenta will Increaae. 
lent lo higher than planned or deilred. 



1* A'^ileve enrollment at 
the Intended iaxlnal size 
of the college* 



I. Enroll UO nev fIrat year 
atudenta In fall of 1979* 



K Dean Spring, 
AdMlaalons ataff Suinner 



2« The quallf Icattona of entering 
atudenta have been approxliately the 
aane the paa.t three\yeara. (LSAT 6U, 
(!.P.A. 3J5). Tlila la slightly above 
the national non. 



2. He vlsh to Maintain high 
standards, even at the coat 
of soie decrease In the 
nmber enrolled. 



2. Halntaln high atandarda 
of adnlaalon. 



2. Expand applicant pool 
through all poasible neana! 
personal vlalta, correspondence, 
brochures. Cooperate vlth they,/*' 
West Coast Recruiting Consortlim. 



2. Dean 

Adnlsslcns staff 



Fall, 
Hlnter 



3. The nuiabers of Minority students 
In the entering claaaea In the last 
three yeara have been: 1976-^6; 
19/7-12; 197B-17. (He Incldde 
Blacka, Hlspanlcs, Native Anerlcans, 
and Aalan-Anerlcans In our defln^ 
tlon). 

All students are graded by the aame 
standards. Soie Minority students coie 
to low school with weaker acadSMlc 
backgrounda than non^Mlnorlty Btudent;s 
and can benefit froi a tutoring 
progroB. 



3. He desire to help Increase 
Minority representation In 
the Bar and appreciate the 
added dlMenalon that Minority 
students bring to the total , 
law school experience of 
other students. 

He wish Minority students to 
succeed acadeflcally and do 
not wish to use a double 
standard in Measuring 
scadeMlc perforMance. 



3* Continue and Improve our 
Minority student prograii* 



3. Seek out and tMi qualified 
Minority students. 

Develop a flnanrlal aid pfogrflii 
that assists quatlfied Minority 
students to attend HUCL. 

Continue to exprl»ent with 
tutoring programs to develop a 
Method that will nlnUUe 
acadenlc attrition. 



3. Dean 

Hlnorlty Student 
Conmilttee 



Fall, 
Hlnter 



4, Placenent of low graduates in dp- 
slrable positions Is becoming Increas* 
Ingly difficult. ' 



4. He are not doing aa well 
as we should In dlacovering 
opportunities for placenent 
of graduates* 



4* Have a placement office 
that provldea career 
counseling, actively aeeka 
to discover law positions, 
and helps to place students 
In clerknhlpa and permanent 
poBltions* 



4. Visit Iffw flma throughout 
the Northwest, Conduct place^ 
nient seMlnars using Iswyers 
ahd'judges. 

l^istigat|E opportunities for 

cc^opetfatlon'iiWUh ,GSA In 
placement^ 



4, Dean 
risceMent Dir. 



Fall, 

Hinter, 

Spring 



HO 

id 
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ATKINSON CRADIfATR SCIIWI. OF ADMIN ISTHATIdN 
ENROIJfflT 



FACTS 



ASSUHPTI.ONS 



GUALS 



ACnVITK 



REDPONSIRIMTY M 



0) 
0) 



I. a) Average onnu.il full-tln)(» 
fqiiivolent (FTR) studnnts 
liAve liicrenscd: 



19?4-?5 

1976-?? 
l9?7-)« 
19;8-;9 



SO 
?9 
?? 
?8 
102 



1. Knrntlneiit cnn hj* 
Increnficd ureadlly to 
CftpAclly of the Scclcy 
Hiidd HldR, , 150 m 
iitudcntB. 



I. \mmt mo\\m\t tn cfipnrtty 

?fl-79 79-fiO fiO-81 fil-82 82 
AvrrURp -83 

nnnnnl m l02(pBt) 125 137 150 150 

Fftll fiill-iline 87^ 113^ 125*' 130^' l/iO'> 



lest) 



h) AvfMRp attrition of full- 
time itwdpntfl from entry nntll 
begtnnini^ of second year uafi 
39J for the flmt three yenrii 
of the fldiooli but rofle to W 
from 1977 to 1978. (Some of 
tlie Rtudents who are not 
retfllned as fulNtlmc sttidentR 
continue as port-time ntiidetitfl, 
including Joint degree gtudents 
in the third and fourth yenrs. 



Attrition of full-ttne 
Btiidents from entry 
mitil beginning of 
Bccond year will he 
reduced from ahout 401! 
to 30i by 1981-82. 



Fall enterlnp, 
full-time 

Fall continuing 
fu.U-tlme . 



jgh ;5b nQb gjh oib 



Fall pnrt-tlnit! 6^(" 

Rptentioa rat^n 
fall to fall m 



38 ' « 55 59 
fi5" 65" 65" 65^ 

hn m (M m 



1. IiHeiifltfy recruitment 
offortn to obtain dealrrJ 
nntnher of entering fiill- 
lltue BtudenlR 

Improve retention ratio 
by better nelectlon, by 
urogram chnngea to ifiret 
atudeni needs, mid by in- 
creasing full'tlme faculty. 

Maintain a constant level 
of part-lime students. 

TnrreaBe malHngB, vtslla- 
t^ona to arean cast of the 
moiintnin statea. 



I. |ilrCr:lor nf 
Admifislnnfl 



Director of 
Adittinsions 



Faculty 



Ulrector of 
AdnitsaionR 

lilmctorof 
Mmlsf^lnnR 



Includes Joint degree atudents taklni; leas 
than n full load at the Atklnaon, School, 

^Includes Joint degree students taking a ftill 
load at the Atkinson ScLool (12 hours or more). 



2.a) Women accounted for about 2. Tlie number and proportion of 2. Acliievt desired Composition of 2. Special efforts tn 



2031 of the full-time students, 
about 101 of part- time stu- 
dents, during the yenrs 
1976-'?? tlirongh 1978-79 

h) Filtering full-tlnc students 
were III nlnoritles In 1976, 
n in 1977-78 and m In 1978- 
79. 



women students can be increased 
through appropriate recruitment, 
scheduling of classes, and sup- 
portive services to women students. 



The number and proportion of 
minority students can he Jncrensed 
through appropriate recruitment and 
supportive services Co minority 
students. 



c) Admissions decisions are 
based ou academic perfornanret 
Graduate Management Admlasioos 
Test or Craduatc Record Exami- 
nation acorcB,. non-school 
experience, references, and, 
where feasible, personal Interview 



The school vili avoid the basing 
of admissions decisions solely on 
CPA and test scores. 



the student body. 

Increase percentage of women 
students. 



Increase proportion of minority 
students. 



Raise mean CHAT score and CPA. 



recruit mid-career women 
through women's groups 
and opeclalUed infrrma- 
Mon channelsi Develop a 
brochure. 



2. Director of 
Admlsfllonn 



cnntlmiliiK 



continuing 



continuing 
nmtlnuing 



continuing 



hily 15,'79 



jievelop a brochure directed Director of Cninpletp by 
lo minority students. Soek Admissions .hily IS, '79 
mlunflty scholarships. henn of Atklnann 

School contimtlng 



F.xpnnd nppUcnut pool Direclnr of 
through all feasilile meana. Admlaalona 

Attract appllrants with 
desired scorea through per- 
flonnllzed recruiting 
practices. 



continuing 



Id 
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Atklnion Graduate SchooU-CntollniGnt, contM, 



FACTS 

d) A large prnportlon of the 
new Btudeota need financial 
aid (501 of fuli-tlne 
entering patahllched need 
In I97R; about 18t oi need 
vaa iet through grants; 
the reminder through loans. 

]. The Director of Adnlsslons 
and Placeient devotes the 
majority of hla tine to adilD- 
alons, leaving little tine for 
placenent. 



ASSUHPTjONS 

Availability of adequate flnonclal 
aldi both grantB and lonns, Is 
essential to obtain the desired 
conposltlon of the student body. 



]. Effective career plnmilni; and 
placement service Is o primary 
factor In attracting students, 



GOALS 

Increase scholarship assjstanre 
proportionately to groutb In thr 
full-tlflie student body and tuition. 



ACTIVITY 



hind raising 



Strengthen career placenient 
service. 



Provlslr.o i s >'Hrecr 
plannlnp \ \^ .w! joh- 



RESPONSIBILITY JJE 

Dm of G.S.A. rant Inning 

Dpy^'lopment 
Office 



nUfcior of rnntlnutng 

AdflilRsions h 

PUrewent 



it 
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^Q\ml OF MBF.RAI. ARTS 

STuniiNT BuiiY aiminiRisi'ics 



FACTS 



ASSUMPTIONS 



GOALS 



ACTIVITY 



■rI'SI'ohsihimty hhk 



I. NCArly M ntudrntR ,irc full-tlnip, 
18^22 )mn old. 



2. Nunbcr of new freshmen linn been 
roughly proportlnnni to thf rumher 
flf Oregon high Rchool RraditatPd. 
This niinhfr (U.S. grndH) will penk 
In 1979 and decrease HZ below the 
pcnk by 198^. 



], The nnniher of minority students 
Is 6innll» less than SI in recent 
years. Definition of "minority'* 
students: Black Aaerlcans/Hlspanlc- 
AiDerlcans (Including Chlcanos), 
Native Americans, and Asian-Americans 
(llnwsllans not included). 

i' 

4. Hean CPA at 1.4 In academic siih- 
Jerts. Of our freshmen, 111 say they 
have high academic ablllty-rompflred 
to 5BZ nnUnnally nnd 861 In Ion 
Vottparnhlc" colleges. 



1. Desire to \\m snme 
adult pflrt-tltnc slttdpiiis 
but Wl will romain fnll- 
tlmet 18-22 years old. 



2. Competition for well- 
qualified students will 
liicreose 



I. Heveliip Rmnll sclf- 
mipport In;;' continuing odnca- 
tlon programs;, Ini?,rpa9e 
appeol tn noihtraditioual 
age Btudrnts, eflpeclally 
transfers. 



2; To maintain our shore of 
potential m students. 

Enrollment projections: 

Total 
Frmn, Trans. New 
386 7R 
m 89 /i77 

m 65 m 

wo 90 W 
385 93 /i7B . 
370 9ri 466 



M977-7e 
M978-79 
1979-80 
. 1980-81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 
^Actual 



3. Wish to have a signi- 
ficant number of minority 
students to help us fulfill 
our nlsslon na a liberal 
arts college. 



4, To attract studciits It 
Is necessary to he perceived 
as an excellent flc/«!iemlc 
InntlUtlon. 



3. Achieve an enrollment of 
101 minority students with 
rmphasis upon extending the 
existing hm of Block 
students and with further 
efforts to attract nruilents 
of other minority groups. 

Attract better studentn. 
Increase CPA to 1,6 and p«»r- 
ceptlon of nbllity/prepora- 
ttun, etc., to 822. 



1. Completion of grant proposals 
lo Kcllngg Fnimdatlon; devflop- 
meiit of 1979'HO pilot program. 
Aflsepsnifnt iif academic programs 
in terms of needs of non- 
trndUinnal a|;e students. In- 
creased admissions efforts to 
attract transfers. ' 

2, Development of a comprehen- 
sive aditilHnions recruitment 
strategy, for the 1980'b, Inrlud- 
lug larger participation of " 
alumni, faculty, staff and 
Btuiients. 



I. tLL llpai\ Hirrh m 
llalph Wright. Ongoing 
Arndninir (Iniiiidl, 
Admissions 



2. Admissions, Sept. *79 
V.P, for Ihilv, 
Rolatlonq, 
Alumni Relations, 
Academic Affalrn 



3, Active recruitment program 3, Admissions, 
Including Involvement of staff Student Affairs, 
and students, minority student Minority Action 
brochure, snd increased visits, Conimlttee 
especially In Portland, to sclmols 
with large minority inrollmcnts. 



4. Conrimied efforts to review ■ 
and upgrade qnalUy and reputa- 
tion of nffldMr programs. I.e., 
current Northwest Area Founda- 
tion grant dp|tartmental self* 
studies, reform of graduation re- 
quirements snd guidelines. 



/i. IMi.A. henn 
and Family, 
Academic round! 



August '7* 
( nugntng 



\ 



C.L.A, Student Body Chftracterlstl.cs, cont'd. 



ASSUHPIIONS 



GOALS 



ACTiviry 



RESrUNSlBlLin 



TINE 



5. Attrition in high at \lilUiiette- 
VI of student body Is new eAch year* 
This figure la 321 at Private Liberal 
Arts Colleges I and hil at Private 
Liberal Arts Colleges II. 

6. Attrition of ninority students is 
soiewhat higher than that of majority 
students I yet retention of Black stu** 
dents from Oreii;on is substantially 
better than that of Black students — 
froM other states. 



7. The nunber of Oregon students is 
incrcaaing and yillanette receives 
Btate support for the educational 
services provided tlietn. 



J. Retention can be 
improved, but it will bo a 
slovi difficult proceas. 



6. Retention can be im- 
proved by recruiting more 
ninorittes frnn Oregoni by 
adiittlng nlnority students 

-nnoit-Hkelyto'surceed in 
this environment, by better 
meeting minority students' 
needs once they arrive. 

7. Ije. nuBber of Oregon stu- 
dents vill continue to 
Increase but the amount of 
support per student provided 
by the state is not likely 
to increase as It has since 
1971. 



5. Improve retention to 
achieve 33!! new students 
by 1982-83 



6, Focus upon minority 
student neeJa In retention 
efforts while attenipljng to 
Increase the nunber of Blacks 
from Oregon. 



7. Encourage increased 
public support for educa- 
tional services provided 
to these students. 



5. Coordinated efforts among 
Ac/idemlc and Student Affnlra In 
flcfldnmlc, residential, and co- 
currlcular programs; creation 
of Student Develqpiuent Center. 

6. Beyond flbi»ve, partlrlpnte 
In (Willamette Vnlley Racial 
Minorities ConFortlum* Further 
develop llpn between minority 
undergraduates and graduate 
students. 



7. Active participation in 
Oregon Independent Colleges 
Asfioclntlon and other public 
policy activities. 



Dean of Stu- 
denta, C.L.A. 
Dean, Faculty 
and staff, V,P. 
llnlv« Relstlons 

6. Student 
Affairs, HAC. 
Farulty 



7. President, Ongoing 
Development Office 



I. Muilriifn Mmnid H# ph'pirod for 
frnfpM|oM/il muvlrf a liwvi»r, 
Wink ol ,1 Inwyn ikmwh 

Ability to rnnrmtiliMhs A|i|)I|- 
inilnn of |irofriiil(M).il v,i|iio') lo 
ilrrldlon-wnkltiH \mm m\ i niK iMii 
Ini Imllvliliiivl iiiiil Koclft;)! \i\\m* 

h Uw Srhonl linii a joint iloi;rce 
pnTr.m with Hip Mklnion RrlionK It 
li Mlrnillvp to pfoRprrtlvi' Miulnntn. 



1, TIh' currlrnliim ronlrtltn n minimal 
Otimki nf n»iitm'(i bovinul tin* torp 
lurrlrultifi). 



Uf m tlif Ruinllest occreilltfd 
Uv »cbm>l on Mil* Host Co^Rt iind 
KM>n|t tho imAljofit \\\ Llie country, 
Unaiwe not all our hpi^lnnlnp fnurnpft 
nrf HCtlom'd. we hnvp flrBt 
yp.if claHSfn whUh aru the IniRput uf 
.irtv I AW RoliiKil In tlif Northwi^it. 

y ronllmilnR IpraI I'llncMlnn 
flitlvltips iiiul profsr.miR bppn 
lltilt^l. 



fi. Iav nrliooU liavp rprognhpil tlip 
vuluf of iiffpflnK liw itiuIi'Dl^ 
pr.Hlii'fll trulnliin In tl"» liiw. This 
lulnlnR \m hccn f.lvfr nMiKli tlu' 
rrfftliim of Ifit^il clinks or hi Rome 
fflnw thrmiRb PXtPoMvp olferlnR'i of 
AlmiUtfd frflfllnl prohlpffiR. 



ASSllHrnONS 

I. Trlinny mlnslnn oi' tlip 
Liu Sriniol will r»'innln cnn- 



coiJjicK OF i^M-ACMittiic mm\ 

COALS ACTIVITY 



2. Tlip Joint tirprrp pfnprnni 
mpolfl tlio neniU n[ cpttiilii 
f»tm|ci»tfl nml Nlrt'oiUlirnfi tho 
flhljiry of tliP InllpRo of 
.t.nw to rprroil new Rtuilontn, 



1. ('roatpr ciirrlfiiUini rlrli- 
npsH with appropriate 
R)»P( lflll7ntion will 
n) mill to tlio Intellectual 
rltmfi^e In the flrliool finJ 
IntrertRP our flrmlcinlc rppii- 
trttlon, 

b) ff.ike us mure compplltl've 
in attrorttng Aiiil plnclni; 
Rtudpntt, 

^. (Xir Ninnllness la attrac- 
tive to BPine potentlnl etu- 
(lontB. Our nctiial clnss nIzcr 
In Rome dispfi dlffej from 
itiiiient exppctfltlons, Tltpro 
are iUademlc ddvnntogofl to 
nmallcr claAdea. 

V Till' ^nliool cnii and sIkimM 
provide opportunltloB for 
cuiitlmilnR IcRi)] rdiicntlon. 



I, StrcnRllini tlip ciirrlrih 
lutii flmi pourfip roiitrnt lo 
pffoillvely t'/irry nut the 
l.nw Srhnnl mlflRlon, 



1, AC'iilniilc CHrellencr In 
the Joint drurrp proRrflm. 

Coordliinip coiirRp offer- 
[m with the Atklnano 

Snhool. 



6. The acedemir proRr<i[n 
flhoiild preparp law fitudpiits 
\tc represent clients com* 
petcntly and refipimMhIy. 



K f{»'vlow ciirrlniliiffl and 
roiirflp rondMit. 



raHlllSlJljUTJf 

I, lipnii, Faculty, 
Ciirrlrulum (lonrni. 



TIHI-: 



nnp.nlng 



2. Faculty, IKmi), 
Joint (IniumlUrP of 
the Collf'p/ of 



,nw 



?. 'Connldpr |otiit law- 
ndtnlnUtratloo faculty 
appoliititietitB. 

tlovlPU Inint Inw-oddnlatratloi. ^"'^ ^'"^ ^'^'''^ 

drf-ree reiiulrr«nrnt8 and Adrolnlstratloti. 

Iinplemrntatlmifl, 

Monitor and evaluate proj^ram, 



RprliiR m 



]. Incrcnge rurrlcuhitii rich-' 3, Crenle auwnpr achonl, llfic 
mn and ilpvelop approprhte hetwern aemefltpr period for 



1. 11 an. Family, 
Ciirrlriiliini Com. 



oiiRolnp, 



areas of »pf('lall7atlon lo 
the cm'rlruluni. 



Bednce clnaa nUc where 
particularly dpalrnhjc 
(first year claaRpa, flelec- 
led necond and third year 
clunRpfl J 



5. Develop on-golnn fnntln- 
uinR lepl ediicatlnn. 



h. Dean, Fariilty Der. 



6. Aid law atudentfl In 
developing profeRftlonal 
Bkllla. 



tnlenalve coiiraea. IncreaRp 
luifnhpr nf USA coursea avall- 
flhlo lo Inw Btiidenla. Inrroaflp 
coopcrarioii with underRrnduote 
arhoul to provide additional 
carlrhment coiiraes, Conalder 
need for additional faculty, 



/i, CoiiRlder options for arcom- 
pllahlni; go.il and wake rccom- 
niendattona connlderhf; dlffer- 
pnt ime of.preaen^ faculty and 
nitdlnfi faculty. 



5. Conaldpr Orepon law Prealdpiit, 
Inatlmte prrposil for roopera- Nt), Faculty 
tint! of all three Oreaon law 

ficliiioh. 

I 

6. Iiptennlne whether we aliould Hean and 
create a IrRal clinic. Faculty 

ilrlng lowyera, JtidgeR and 
other law professora lo the 
Cijllep.e of Ijiw, 

I'rovlde forunia for dlaninftlon 
of prufeflfllonal ethlca. 



onf^oInK 



org((ln|; 



f 



I 



CollcRe of Uv-Acadenlc Program^ cont'd. 



FACTS 



h There are a substantial numher of 
atiidcntB vho work more than fifteen 
hours per week and thin reaulta In a 
concosiitant decline In rJaaa attend- 
ance and In the level of clasa 
participation of those who do attend. 



8. At the presijnt time we do not 
have a fluinDer school. 



ASSUHPTlOflS 



^ Low fltamlsrda are not 
tolerable at a quollly Inw 
school. ComniUfnent to l.''w 
study Is cRHentlnl. 



8, A fluiper school would 
be advantageous to VUCt.. , 
Firstt it vould allow addi- 
tional couraes to/be offered 
to our students, Second, it 
would allow professors of 
other law schools l!fl teach 
at UUa. .Third, It would 
provide the Joint degree 
students with an opportunity 
to ease their credit diffi- 
culties. 



COALS 



High fltandnrils of 
arndrmlc achipvpnent are 
'deslraMe (or WUCL 
graduates. 

The Law School must provide 
olternatlveft for stiidents 
that work for compensation, 
placement and experience. 



ACTIVITIES 



RESrUNSIBILITY TIME 



B> Establish a summer 
schooK 



h Provide better structure for 
internship prnpjani and rreillt 
recelveil therefore. Rpdure num- 
ber of iinss-fail coiiraes. Rrdure 
mimber of courses where grades 
are given for work uusitpprvlsed 
by fanilty. (Hoot Court, Hock 
Trial, and Law Review). 

Review scheduling problems created 
by practice of Friday off for 
seniors. 

Mm. credits given student 
teaching assistants in legal 
writing by increasing m- 
dantory conpensatlon, 



Fnll and 
^rlng 



B, Review experimental suimrter 
program during summer of 19/9. 



8. President, Irnnefl lately 
Dean 



So 
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ATKINSON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ADMINISTRATION' 
ACADEMIC PROGRAM 



Facts 

1) Prlnwry mission Is 
to prepare persons for 
Profeflslonal careers In 
management with a 
Master of Administration 
degree program, emphasiz- 
ing analytical skill, 
understanding of organiza- 
tion and socio-political 
environment, conscious 
value decisions^ and 
concern for business- 
government relations. 

2) Host courses treat 
concepts and applica- 
tions relevant to all 
throe sectors: govern- 
ment, business, and 
not-for-profit. 



Assumptions 

The primary mission 
will not change during 
the five years of the 
plan. 



Host courses will 
continue to integrate 
public and business 
content. 



CoaJ^ 

Strengthen curriculum 
and course content to 
increase effectivenwj? 
in carrying out the 
School's' mission. 



A^iLl^ii^i ]^.^.siojis I b I [Iti Time 



To achieve maximum 
Integration of public 
and, business content 
in courses, 



Review curriculum Dean 
and course content Faculty 
regularly. Curriculum 
Committee 



To re-deslgn courses Faculty 
and support faculty CurricuKim 
development where Committee 
needed to achieve 
integration. 



each fall 
term 



conlimtlng 



3) First-year core 
courses provide , 
skills, knowledge 
and values as the 
basis for advanced 
courses. 

36 ^) Expansion of 
course offerings 
will make the 
School more at* 
tractive to 
potential students. 



An entering student 
may have necessary 
proficiency In a 
subject in the re- 
quired core. 



Appropriate courses 
will be added as 
faculty grows. 



To the .extent feasible 
provide advanced place- 
ment in courses wherti 
the student demon- 
strates proficiency. 



Courses in marketing, 
human ref Purees 
management, accounting, 
puDllc administration. 



Provide methods tor 
establishing pro- 
ficiency in math- 
ematics, writing, 
accounting, and 
ccmputer science. 

Couise disign and 
approval. 



Faculty 



Hay 15, 1979 



I)p*in 
Faculty 
Curriculum 
Committee 



cmitinulng 
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Atkinson Graduate School of Administration 
Academic Program (continued) 



Facts 

5) A major wridng 
project is required 
for graduation. 



6) The Atkinson 
School has joint 
degree programs with 
the College of Law 
and the College of 
Liberal Arts (3-2 
program)* The 
program with the 
College of Law is 
attractive to many 
prospective students 
and leads to excel- 
lent career opportun* 
itles. The 3-2 
program reduces by 
one year the time 
required to eam 

the bachelor's and 
master's degree. 

7) Research is 
essential as basis 
for excellence in 
teaching aud to 
provide learning ■ 
opportunities for 
students 



Assumptions 

Internships will 
continue to be one 
basis for complet- 
ing this requirement. 



The' joint degree 
programs meet the 
needs of certain 
students and there- 
fore strengthen the 
ability of the 
University to 
recruit. 



Faculty and student 
research can be in- 
creased through ap- 
propriate rewards and 
with support from 
internal and external 
sources. 



Goals 

Strengthen the 
academic quality of 
the papers accepted 
for the requirement. 



Academic excellence 
in joint programs 



Increase faculty 
research, involve 
students in research 
to the extent 
possible. 



Activities 

a) Institute re- 
quired administra- 
tive writing 
course. 

b) Design workshops 
to prepare students 
for internship 
writing project. 



Responsibility 
Faculty 



Time 
Fall 1979 



Director of Admis- 
sions & Placement 
Faculty 



April 1980 



a) Review joint law- Joint Committee of 
ai^iainlstration degree College of Law and 
requirenients and School of Administra- 
implementation tion. 

Faculties 

Deans 



Hay 1977 



b) Monitor and 
evaluate programs 



Deans 
Faculties 
Faculty Advisors 

for joint 

degree students 



Ongoinc; 



a) Seek rescirces 
to support resear.h. 



Dean 
Faculty 

Director of the 
Center for Bui^- 
ir ass- Government 
St dies, 



Continuing 



b) Implement polkies Dean 
requiring resf::drch Faculty 
for promotion and 
award of t^^nure. 



Continuing 
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Atkinson Graduate School of Adiinistration 
Academic Program (continued) 



Facts 

8) Continuing Educa- 
tion activities and 
programs have been 
very .limited. 



9) Academic program 
is professional 
rather than 
dls^iinani^ 
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Hnale 
uudib 


AcciviLies 


Kesponsibillny 


Time 


The Sfhool ran anH 


ucvciop on-going con* 


aj londuct marlcet 


Director of 


*■ 

Ongoing 


oiiuuiu pLUViUc up 


unuing eQucacion 


studies to assess 


lontinulng 


portunitles'for 


DrocramSi conferences. 


pdnr;iHnnAl npprlQ 


inn 




continuing educa*' 


and committee^? ulth 


dllU tilC iCadiUiilLy 






tion for the "adult" 


soecial attention to 


of POiirRpR find rnn- 






constituency. 


needs of the public 


ferences; 








service. 












b) Design ant- jtaff 


Facul tv 








oroprams 


^^rpr^or nf 










Continuing 










Education 








c) Implement 


Director of 


ungoing 






programs 


Continuing 










• Education ' 




Academic orocram 


Aid student*! to 


a) Foster internship Director of 


ungoing 


should oreoare 


develoD orofeQ^lnriil 




Admissions & 




students to assume 


outlook and conmit- 




Placement 




nianageinent profes- 


inent through class- 




Faculty 




sional roles t 


room and other 










experiences. 


b) Provide career 


Director of 


Ongoing 






planning opportun- 


Admissions & 








ities 


Placement 








c) Bring executives 


Dean and 


UUgUlllg 


» 




to the School 


faculty 








d) Provide forums 


Dean and 


Ongoing 






for discussion of 


Faculty 






professional ethics.: 


Director, Center 










for Business- . 










Government Studies 
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e) Provide opportu- Faculty, Director Ongoing 

nities for research of Bus. -Govt. Studies 

and participation in Dean, Small Business 

consulting projects. Institute 



fACIS 

1. There had been An increased num^ 
ber of 'fliajors, proRrans and course 
offerings. 

Hajprn FrograM Course s 
1971-)2 IfT 26 k]r 

1976- 77. 36 30 567 

1977- 78 V 32 591 



ASSUMPTIONS 

I. The University hna lost 
focus as It has acromodated 
Itjelf to Individual f^iculty 
and student demands. 



COLLEGE OF UBERAC ARTS 
ACADEMIC PROGRAH 

GOALS 



1. To reduce the number of 
majors, proKraniA and couracs 
to achieve a "basic'* know- 
ledge within disciplines 
and provide more coherent 
proKrams. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. (It I lire Northweflt Grant 
Self-studiefi to atrengtlien 
dlBcipline programa, Inrlud- 
Ing reduction in number nf 
diacipHne coiiraea, where 
appropriate* 



RESTOmury time 



1. Departmentfl 
h rrogrntna, 
Academic Council 
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2. CiirrlcuUr requirements have 
baalc;illy been abandoned. I^e depend 
on at ri^lsing ayaten for our . 
general education program. 



3. UllUiette has sought to provide 
a sound introduction to the liberal 
arts program vUh^the experimental 
freshman aeiilnars, 



The general guidelines for gradua- 
tion do not require couraes in the 
performing arts. 



The undergraduate curriculum 
lacks sufficient offerlngs'^on non- -> 
tfeatern cultures and the ethnic and 
racial diversity of American culture. 



2. A more structured program 
would give the student an 
opportunity to pursue a more 
coherent program, This is the 
liberal arta collegea' hent 
hope for special attractive- 
ness. 

3. Continuation of the volun- 
tary, experimental freshman 
program will result In fail- 
ure both to gsln overall 
faculty support and to In** 
volve all freahman students. 
Horeover, the current program 
structure Is an Inefficient 
use of faculty and financial 
resources. 

The need lo nourish aesthetic 
interest will increase In a 
leisure-time culture, aa 
demonstrated by the new 
surge of Interest in folk art 
and popular theatre. 

4. Emphasis upon cultural di- 
versity In llbersl education 
will grow as the Importance 
of non-Western areas of the 
world and diverse elements 

In our own culture Increaaea. 



2. To return to required 
courses or courae alterna- 
tivea that introduce stu- 
dents to the brosd area of 
knowledge In the freshman 
and soplmre years. 



3. To develop generalized 
courses for all freshmen 
which the faculty will 
accept OS a required part of 
the academic program and the 
faculty teaching Inad. 



2. Adop^n Heneral FJucatlon 
proi^ram artfl reviwed Craduntlon 
Requlrrments and Guidelines. 



3. Conuolidate and coordinate 
the Freshman Seminar program. 
Consider other permanent 
Fresliiiian offerings of a hroad, 
thematic nature. 

Adopt a "creative expression" 
requirement )n the proposed 
Ceneral Education program. 



To require couraes in the 
arts with an emphasis not 
only on the appreciative 
but also the creative 
dimension. 



To develop a more am- 
bitious progr'an of non- 
Western courses, to incor- 
porate themea of ethnic ai\d 
racial dlveralty into \ 



4. Offer a regular complement 
of non^Western courses for 
general education. Strengthen 
non-Western components in 
International Studies major. 



2. Faculty, 
Arndetnlc ProRrams 
Committee 



Fall 1979 



3. Integrative 
Studies Area 



1979^80 



Fine Arts Frtculty^ Fnll 1979 
Academic Progrsms 
Committee . 



4. International 
Studies Faculty, 
Off-Campus Study 
Committee, 
Academic Council 



19.79-Bl 



courses on American 8oclety.\I)evelop offerings around 

foreign study program In Japan. 



5. There has been a paucity of 
rouraes aimed at the unique needfl of 
the senior year In the undergr.Muatc 
curriculum. 



5. The senior year curriculum 
should include couraes which 
apply knowledge and methods, 
Integrate four ycara of col- 
lege learning and aerve as a 
transition to life after 
graduation. 



5. To devise a curriculum 5. Approve a "oenior year ex- 5. Dept. i Prog. 1979-ft2 
which makes the senior yenr perlenrp" requirement for prad- Faculty, Intrgrnlive 



a cnpatone to a coherent 
four-year liberal nrts 
education. 



nation. Expand capstone senior Studies Area 
year offerings, including dis- 
ciplinary and interdisciplinary 
seminars, internships, thesis 
projects, artistic exhlblta and 
|)erfnrtrinncea,.and field studies. 
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Col If (If of IJbfffll Art8-AciKlc«U Progran 



FACTS 

6, There Hub been nn Increase In 
Intrrdlflrlpllnflry ufrerlngfl In the 
hnt five yenm. 



OTHPTIONS 

6, h %mi (lc«l of the Inter* 
dlsclpHnary wark has ItB 
enphARlfl on ncthoJolnfiy 
rather than content. , 



COALS 

f). Ta {m\n the IntenllBcl- 
pllnftry m\rmi on value 
(jiicatlons (im) lite \\m of 



ACnVITlES 

fi. IVlPmilne vhkh liitrr- 
illflrlpllimry pror.r.imB flhniild 
ho ain|ara m\ t\\m Mv\\ 
n\mh\ hp iilmply arenfl of 
concrntrritlon or ellmlnnteit, 
Asfliirp rhnr enrh proftratn \m o 
cnre flo<)iipin:c or toherenf hmly 
of mrm rather than ramhufi 
offprliiRp frfiin relaterl Mk\- 

plItlCR, 



f». joiei'.rativc 
.SimllPB Ama, 
Arnrlcfiiir Connrll 



TIHE ' 
\VH7. 



h Tliere haa been an Increase In 
double ^nd triple najor^ 



whn 



Double Triple 
12 0 
57 « 
76 1 



J. Tlie eJucatlonnl goal ot 
rlRoroua rrniiilng In the aiif 
alyala and expoattion of coif- 
pleK Ideai and probiena la 
loat when cniirentTotJon la' 
but n random number of couraea 
In nne or more (lleda of 
ituti;; • 



To eiiroiirnRR each depart- ;/iwplrinent reaiilta of Hortli- 7. D'^pr, h rro?,. t979-B2 



7. 

went to reqoltp "h.iak' 
courses and related cop,nare 
cnnrnca for a nnjor, 



weat nrniit deparlmcnt and pr,p- rnrnlty, N.Wi 

grnn aelf-atdlea. Concerted StrerlnR CotnmJtJee, 

attempts to' Inaure^tbat g^nerwl Arnrlemlr Council 

eduratlnn, areaa of co»*:entrn- ^ 
tlun, and cognate ortnn develop 
appeal to atudente, an well as 



B, Willamette pli»'«8 high priority 
and devotea tflftniflcant rewurcca to 
varloua off-canpua prograna, many of 
which ar^ Inadequately relati^tl to the 
rurrlrulun on canpua. 



?. On the whole, the Unlveralty haa 
hm uninterested In the devolopmcnt 
of.' a continuing education jprogrnm. 



8, Off-campna itudy provides 
cultural enrichmrnl to litter-: 
al education, enhnncea the 
naea of knowledge, jind a I Iowa 
for real-llle applications of 
knowledge and mcthoda learnetl. 
In the clanaroom, 



9» A continuing education 
prograw can address the rla- 
Ing Importance of llfelonp, 
learuingi act na nn Important 
form of public service and ; 
, improve UnlverRity-cflnniiiilty 
relations. 



R. Rcvlae guldelinea for Off- ■ 

8. To relate off-citflpua (;fl^p„g t^yy outgrowth 
fltHily exnerlenr.ea more cn- n^rthweat aetf-atudy, Flan 
herentily to the nn-cnmpiis Willamette Forelpn 
llheral arts currlrnlum and j^^j^ p^^^p^^; ^^i^^^i to carli 
to;^trengthen the mlnilnla- ^^^^^^ offered on cam- 

pna, Coordinate curricula to 
achieve greiter coherence among 
foreign atuily, Internntlonnl 
Btudlea majors^ and foreign 
languagna atudy. ' 

9. To develoj! n flmall aelf- 9^ c^^^^^^ ^ significant grant 
RupportluR continuing educo- ^^^^^.^^^^ gffpr n pilot con- 



rntlon of off-campua pro- 
grama. , 



tlon program emphaalzing 
value r|ue(;tlnnB| fine arta 
and humanitlea. The program 
will flerve apeclal clientele 
puch na alumni, senior rltl- 
7,ena and afnte workers, na 
well aa the general puhllc. 



tlnulag edufiitlon program em- 
phaalzlng artlatic and huminla- 
tic laauea of algnlf leant value 
content* : 



B. nff-Dinpua . 
Study Comm., Depl 
of Furfign lang., 
Interu.itlonnl 
SlUflle'J FaruUy- 



1979-02 



19. CU Dean, 
Officr of .Uulv. 
^Rot., Faculty 



College of Uheral Arts-AMdcuic Program cont'd* 



FAQS 

10, The University hn an extremely 
high Btudcnt Rttrltlon rate, eepeclaU 
ly at the end of the first year, 



ASSUMPTIONS 

10, Students will respond 
favorably to acadeiiilc excel- 
lence, provided the mission 
Is veil understood and resi- 
dential and co-ciirrlcular 
life on campus support the 
acadefllc projjrfln. 



COAI^ 

10* To strengthen relatinn- 
flhlps anong the ftcadewlc co- 
currlciilar and residcntlsl 
dimensions of canpiis life; 
to develop more rhallenglnR 
upper level course offerings; 
to emphoslze the liberal arte 
program as a foundation for 
life and career planning. 



Acmims 

10, Adopt revised gradtiatlon 
requlrenents and guidelines. 
FflfabllRh Student Oevelopwont 
Center, rxpnnded off-catupup 
offer InRs which ipply cUsflroom 
learning, active faculty pro- 
graimnlnr, In campus residences, 



III. ArodemIr Cmin- i^/q.Rfl 
cll, CLA Dean, 
IHr. of Stiidenc 
Dpvelopnient Center 



11* There has been a greater interest 
In carecr-orlented programs on the 
part of students which has often been 
translated as a call for practical 
skills. 



11. Ik rareer-oHentpd pro- 
grams sued as Bclence and 
Diuslc therapy can emphasltp 
Intellectual as well as prac- 
tical akllls. 



II r Ensure that the career- 
oriented programfl adequately 
enphaslre basic intellectual 
skllU (written and era) 
coiTOunlcatlon, foreign lan- 
guages, stBtlstlcs, data 
gathering, etc). 



II. En)pliasl7.e general edtiratlon 
In rarpor-orlented programs. 
Assure tli.it career-orlcnteJ 
progranfl are logical and co- ' 
herent appllrations of liberal 
learning, Close liaison between 
academic programs and Career 
Edncatjnn Office. 



II. Dept, i Prog, 
Faculty, Arademlr 
Affairs, Career 
F.diiraKon, 
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FACTS 

1. Therf ore presently 15 fnll-tlme 
rcp,ular faculty. In addition tlier^ m a 
Rcfleflrcli and Writing Instructor and 
severAl Adjunct pArc-t(nie Innmctors. 



ASSIfUCTlONS 



2. The fnculty at WUCL Is hm) for Itfl 
excfllencc. With the small number of 
fflCiiUy iind Mow turnover, nru ideas .ind 
npproaches do not appear as frequently an 
ttiey othervJse might. One i^cnlor, fnnilty 
mrmbcr is scheduled to retire at the end 
of 1979-80. 



3. Relatively few of the law faculty are' 
currently eng;igcd In significant schohrly 
research, writing, or theorhatlon. 
Faculty InvnlvcnK'nt In Innovative comjiiunlty 
projects,, sorlal concerns, or (Bainstreani 
professional activities of a public service 
dimension is limited. 



(. There Ib a widening gap between the 
earnings of tlic best private prflctltlonnrs 
and Uw tencliers. Comparative flguroa 
rank faculty salaries at UUCL near the 
bottom of approved A.R.A. I'^w Schools. 



mxm DF LAW-FACULTY 
COAhS 



\ 



ACTIVITIES 



■SniNSIBII.ITY 11 



1. Hnlntaln a fjiialiflod 
faculty larfie ennipji to 
offer fittidents substantive 
and cxporloiitinl options In 
selertlnn of conrson. 

lncre.iR(^, the niimher nf nffer- 
iiiRs where Ihc cnrrlnijiim Is 
thin, sdi as enviroiimpntnl 
law. ' 



2. flolntflln excellence of 
faculty with a balance between 
distinguished senior faculty 
and positkns^fnr younRer 
persons with potential. ' 

Develop some areas of special! 
7,atioM within the faculty. , 



1. Dnalc courses Included in 
the first two years of liv 
School should, exrfpt in nn- 
iisttal cases, be taught by 
full-time fanilty who are 
professionaU in the teach- 
ing of law m\ who engage In 
significant scholarly research. 
A limited numbrr of the 
advanced experiential cniirses 
may be taught by adjunct 
faculty. These courses miist he 
taught with law stmlent/farulty 
ratios to enable supervision 
of the work product. 

2. The teaching nlilllty and 
leadership of senior faculty 
lias allowed WUCl. to establish 
0 reputation for excellence. 

Intellectual stimulation de- 
pends, at least in part, on an 
infusion of new Ideas into the 
academic program. 

One means of moving toward 
excellence In the program 1^ 
to develop areas of emphasis 
(e.g., labor law, taxation, 
public law). The curriculum 
is presently thin in certain 
areas such as environmental Inw. 

3. The amount of sdmlarly 3. Achieve greater fflculty 
research and public service scholsrly prodiictivlty and 
work is limited due to a number professional activity. 

of circumstances Including but 
not limited to a lack of sup- 
porting resouriies and competing 
demands on time caused by ser- 
vice on committees in the 
. administration of the haw School. 

Intellectual stimulation and haw School 
reputation depend, in part, on sustained 
sriiolarship and faculty involvement in 
Innovative community projecto, social 
concerns, and m;iinstream prnfcssional 
activities nf a public service I 
dimension. 



2. Fill vacnncics 
carefully to minimize 
the loss and to dovelnp 
programs. 

Rajse funds for a Uw 
School chair to be 
occupied on a one-year 
basis by distinr.uialied 
visitors at tlie College 
of law. 



3, Focourage scholarly'resesrch, 3. Dean 
writln;^, nnd theoriralltm. 
Provif' additional rrsnurces for 
reaearch activities (both In 
summer h during Xjie year). 

Encourage faculty ofvelopment 
activities. , \ 

Use the potential to eiijuge in 
significant research and ncliiilar- 
sblp. In addition tiv the prHiiary 
basis of onlsLandlng fotenrlaY for 
teachiuj; oxcellruce nn- an lmjior\int 
criterion in selection of new f.iculty. 



ERIC 



4. Salaries of law professors 
must be Improved in order to 
retain and attract the best 
faculty. Compensation pollclus 
should reward excel I ruce In 
teaching, scholarship, and pro* 
fcBsinnal fiorvlres of ,n public 
service dimensloJ). 



4. Achieve faculty salary k, Hnke WUCl. faculty salaries 

levels high enough to ensure a budget priority it»*tfl, 

excellent facnlty. i j i. j i i 
Award merit Jncreasps hnuoii 

Have salary pollries which upon prndurtlvlty and exrel- 

rnward excel Iruce In teach- Jence. 

Ing« scholarship, and public 

service. 



ATKINSON GRADUATE SaiOOL OF ADHINWRATIDN-^FACIIIJY 



FACTS 

I. Thr Atkinaon School faculty han 
flKperlcnced a hl[(h level of turnover 
tflnr.e the achool opened in Wk, Aa 
H reault part-tlw Inatructlon has 
been relied upon for i aubstantial 
proportion of courses, including 
nm core courses. 



ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Turnover can tie reduced 
and fuU-tltne staff re- 
cruited when needed. 



COALS , 

I. Niicp turnovei, rHiire 
rolinnre on part-tlmp 
InBtrurtlon. 



AaiVITJ 

1. Apprnprlfltp policiea nnd 
prorPflurpff for Rplpcting, 
dpvpliiplnp, flnd retftlnlnp 
faculty. 



1, Fnnilty 
OPiin 



nnwiiiR 



CO 



2. Fklds of present facnlty: 
-econonics 
-finance 

-orRanliatir'' ' 

and orgri^ ' 1 1 ^fy 
-account iff^ 
-political ' 
-political ' .1 

-public *'U*f,; 

-social 

•quantltauv^ i 
FuU-TUe Faculty \u 



2, Itecrulttnenl and selection. 



1975- ?6 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



Wi Funds Grai ' 

5.00 
6.50 
6.00 
5.50 

7.25 ' 1 



rart-Tlme Faculty 



1974-75 
1915-76 

i^?r-77' 

1977- 7B 

1978- 79 



FTE" 

0.22^ 
i.l6'» 
2.D0S»^ 



Faculty positions will in- 
^creAse as enrollneht rises 
to capacity of the Hudd ; 
BuUding (150 FTE). Center 
for BusinesB-Covernnent 
Studies vill finance 2.00 
positions from 1900-81 
through 1983-64 » 



The need for part-time posi- 
tlons will de:ll4ie as full- 
t*iiie faculty grovfl and 1b 
stabilited. 



2. Add additional facul'y 
in: * 
-marketing 

-public administration 
(Coudy Professorship) 
-government, business 
6 society (with law 
- degree) 

Mn evaluating faculty requirements, It itas become clear 
that in the future the school will need additional faruity 
positions In accounting and human resources manrjgeiwnt. 



1979- 80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- ^84 



WU Funds 
7.75 
9.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 



1979- BO 

1980- Bl 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 



Other 
Funds 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 



FTR^ 

1.25 
.66 
.66 
.66 
.66 



2* Faculty 
Dean 

President 



19SD-81 

i9eo-at 

1981-82 



Recruit twn faculty mefnbers. Dpan 
Faculty 

'\ 

Recruit one faculty nenber. Dean 

Faculty 



Spring, 
Sunoier, Fall 
1979, for 
;)PPolntncnt 
Aug. 1980 

1980-81 for 
appointment 
Aug. 1981 



Rerriilt part-time faculty iNn 
as rpqulrnd. Fnciilty 



'iB semester hours equals 1 FTE. 

NncludcB .66 FTE to cover courses 
taught by J, Csrpenter, resigned. 

Includes ,83 PTE to cover courses 
taught by Carpenter and 0. Elliott, 
■ resigned January, 1977. 

''includes .33 FTE supported by 
Hurdock Grant. 



FTE ■ 16 seoester hours. 

^Includes ,33 FTE supported 
by, Hurdock Grant, 



o 100 
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C:,S.A. Faculty, cont'd. 
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FACTS 

). RcBPnrcli ntid publlratlnn nrc 
oflsentla! cn n qunllty nr.nlpmlc pro- 
%m, Parttal mipport for rt^firnrch 
liiR been otit.ilnrd throitKli tin* fliirdork 
Crant crcitiiin the Cpntpr for HiisIopis- 
Oovernmont Sttidlcs. DlflAcmlii.itlon of 
rescirrli to the rplevaiir, piililJcs Is 
on eR»enttnl artiylty 



Contliiiilni; cdticntlnn offers llio 
opporUinlly to expand fnctilly roiitact 
with tlie Schnol's and University's 
nivlronment. Continuing ediirfltlon 
•ictlvltlCR can generate financlAl 
BiipporC for faculty posit Ioiib and 
p.rant support for the Unlvcrdlty 
nl l/irgp In the fulnrc, Support for 
this drtlvliy \m been provided liy 
the Hurddck Grnnl. 



ASSUHPTIONS 



^, Community service In the 
form of confcrencefi ond, con- 
tinuing education courf;e,<) 
provldcfl visibility and 
impact for the University 
and the Srhool. 



COALS 


Acrivm 


HFSniflSIBIUTV 




3. Hniulnin flnu of 


3. Hrwardiff^flcarrh and 


3. Fanilty 


nnnoInK 


reaeardi ami piih Meat Ion. 


piih] lent Ion, as well aa 
tcai'liloK* 


Dfnn 

rrpnMiMit 






Seek refloiitfT" for 


FaruUy 


pnRphiR 




rPBoarrh aiippnrt, 


Ulrfi'tof, (Iputcr 
for nitplnpRfl- 






nisflcmlnrtte the resulta 


finvoniiDpnt StiiJipfl. 






of rofipnrcli artlviiy. 


Ppnn 




^. InrrnflBp qnanilly and 


4, Iipvelop demand for con- 


Farnlty 


.ongnlnR 


(luallty of contlnnlnR 


timilni: ediiration mid 


Direrlnr of 




rditcallon aclivltloa. 


rnpnclty tn respond to dpnniid. 


llip Center 
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FAQS 

1. The number of full-time fflculty 
posltlonfl h.ifl stayed at 86-87 dur- 
ing the past five years. The nnnber 
of F.TlE. faculty has ringed from 
about 94-97. The stiident/faculty 
ratio \\M Increased gradually frofn 
about 12.7 to 1).^. 

\ 
\ 



Revlflri Planning ChnracterlntlcB, April 19/9 



ASSUMPTIONS 



1. Flnandfll prenmirpa nakf* It 
doslrable to Incrense the 
nludent/fflculty ratio as mucli 
flfl poflfiitile without harmlnR 
academic programa, 



mi 

J' i'lillze faculty .i<i pfflrlfnrly - 
as pnsHlblp while nfllnrnlnliiK 
tendilriR (luallty and thp cflRentlal 
nature of proKrnnf), 



\ 

2. Ther& Iiab been an Increase In 
the number of part-tlfnp faculty. . 



\ 



\ 



3. The amount of turnover In full- 
tline faculty han decreased, The 
percentage tenured has IncreaBcd 
to approximately 701. The mean age, 
salary and rank has Increased. 



2. Full-time faculty arc g<>n- 
erally more effprtlvp teachera 
who also make cflsentlal nun- 

\ teaching University sprvicp 
\ cnntrlbiitlona. Part-time fnrul- 
yy are best used to provide 
"llveralty snd apeclal expertlne 
nl^t available In the full-time 
facnlty. 

\ 

3. F^vr or fewer replacements 
are expected each year.Whc per- 
centage tenured will approach 
BO! In the next five yea^s. 
Trends toward Increofled average 
BeiilorltyVlU continue. 



2. Reduce the number of part-time 
faculty through comblnatlonR 
which allow converaion to full- 
time without increaglng the over- 
nil F.T.E. Find "per'ninent" part- 
time facnlty wherever posRlble. 



3. Halntain an much flexibility/ 
.quality as poflfllble and allow for 
Iflfl many new faculty an poRfllhle, 



4. The profeaslonal quallflcatluna 
of the faculty have Improved, 



5. Increases in average comppiisa- 
tlon for faculty have lost ground 
with reapect to Inflation but Iirvg 
been above average Increaaes for 
colleges and universities nationally 

Superior faculty are compensated 
at levels belvw those at comparable 
institutions. ^ 



^'^ Additional training and on/ 
rlcliment opportiiniiies must be 
provided by the Unlvprflityfor 
the present facultv to meetl'new 
needs and challenge^. / 

5. To maintain a quality ' 
faculty we will need \o pro- 
I vide salaries equal to\thnRe 
Bt comparable inatlluti^ns.' 

Present comppnnnllnn^poUrli>a 
and support scrvlj^s do not 
ndequately reward oxrcllonVo, 



Provide additional fiinda for 
faculty development (sabbatlrais, 
travel, research granls, etc.) 



5. Achieve annual faculty Vompon- 
sation IncrenaeB large enough ti> 
offfiot Inflation and achieve 
competltivft salary levels. 

Develop rrmpensatlon policies 
anil support that will reward 
PKceilpnce. 



^^I™ RF:SI;0NS1BJI.1IV 

1. a) Reallocate fnriiitv 
P"fllMimfl in rcsponsp tn 
sbifting patterns of ptudent ' 
enrollffipjits and emergenre of 
new educational needs. 

h) Conaider Incrcasinr thp 
studnnt/faruity ratio to H:l 
over five years. 

c) Seeic recommendations of 

flcsdemic^and faculty councils 

In allocation of faculty posi- 
tions, \ 

'^) "evplop.greater latitude 
In class slM patterns, I.e., 
nllw some large classes 
where appropriate vlilch make 
possible needed small clnsses. 

2. fl) lnstltute\annual pvalua- 

tiona of teaching cffcctlvenpsR / 
of pnrt-tlmc faculty. / 

h) Provide regular, salary in- / 
crementa tn "permanent" part- / 
time faculty, 



3, a) Hake most nev appnlntments 
rtt the assistant profesaor level 
wilh terminal degrees. 

b) Utlllre early retirement opn 
tunltlps whenever appropHpt?; 

0 Assure that new faculty have 
breadth and flexlbllliy, aa wpU 
flfi areas of spcclalhatlon. 

\ 

't. Sep proposed activities under \ 
faculty development. 



\ 




5. a) Attempt to award aniuinl 
across-the-board salary in- 
creases ^^hlch match 
of-llvlng 

*^^**^^^sizeabU' rnmpen- 
ammally for , 
rretlonary salary inrrMRPs. 

r) Utilize University fringe 
benefit contrIh,itIons to 
efilinncp faculty compensntinn. 



\ 



FACTS 

1» Law Lllirnry policy is .md \m boon 
to croflte a i;ood working rollectlnn 
lieMgnod to meot the needs of fitmlpnts 
and or r.iculty for cId<iR prrp;)rntl(in. 
We linve an odnriiintp Aiiglo-Snxim \^ 
working cnllprtlon of stalutpq, mitnlii-^ 
iBtrntlvc Ijiwsp court reportR, porln(l^ 
ralfl, nnd trrntlses. 



ASSUWT IUNS 

1. There will hp InrrertHpd 
demaihlf) from fnciiliy fur 
Uhrnry (iinlorlnl lo 
Bcliolnrly rcfienri 





F:iifiln In- 
rrc'^developifipnt of 



The colUction doii^ 
doptli rovpj 

llie 'jmK^rmM fur le(;nl 

??i on sdiolftrly topics, Resenrch 
^fSllnR with U.S. Uu requires nccMs 
to ft'dprd mntcriolii beyond thoRp 
prpBPntly held. 

2. The present cRpaclty of the library 
is 90,000 voluiies. It in 75^ to ROZ 
full. Microfiche m be used to replace 
Mttle-ufipd hardbound mnteclril. At 
present rate we will reach rapacUy 
In nhotit five yearn. 



\ 

2. The rate of ncqnisltidnR 
will increase n<i we nttcmpt 
to meet tlie ilemnnd for 
repe.udi materials, 



COAj^S ^ 

I, Innjggtf^'fflpct.liin 

IVH^iidilltlun.il tu'pdf; 
Tfjf rpRpfinii matprLi! m\ to 
contlinip lo improvf the 
h;)*tlc coIIhcI Ion, 



nrsniNsiiiiMTv tihe 



2. Provide fldcfpiate 
physical fncllltlefl to 
support currtcuUr and 
research activities. 



Illlp.ollll', 



I, RFfI in rrnr 
dlii,ill<Mi with (1)0 
rrpfilijpnr, Dp.iii, 
nml i.nw Family 
Ailvlfjory (!oiiiiii> \W) 



\(:i'|vn^:iiS 



I. .i) (I'lnpire Atnprlrari Asfo- 
clnl Ion haw oduinln Buhjprt 
lists lo lihrnry Imldliifis. 

b) i!(impllp "want lists" (many 
Krins will he onl-.of-print) 
and clrmlate llsrs flmi^np, 
Pllipf Ilhrarlan'i who have 
dnpllcalpfl for traile or salp. 

r) Review posBlhlltty of 
pnrehaslni; Cnnp.rosslonnl In- 
fnrmntlon 'Servlres f»r 
federal doruinentfl on micro- 
fiche. 



2, Prepare a report project- 2. Liu Librarian October 
InR future space needs of Hcan 
library. Coordinate with plana 
for new University library and 
the Camints Fsrillties ComiTilrtPe. 



(lontlnne membership in Uw 
Mhrnry Hl^'rofiche Consorthin 
and expend portion of annual 
acfiuloltlons budget to re** 
place portions of collpctlon 
wkh microfiche. 



I.av l.lhrorlan oiiRolnii 



3« The law library presently hi^s no 
compiitpr-based legal research 
service surli as LF.nS and mim, 



3, Familiarity with anro- 
mated legal resparrh 
Bystens will soon be an 
essential skill for all 
lawyers. 



3. Provide equipment /ind 
materials necesBaryUn 
train students in imrn 
le^fll intormntlon itietbods. 



3, Study options for provision 
nf automated legal Infornatlun 
systcmn, Select option which 
best mectB needs and devolnp 
proposal for ohtalnioR and 
funding a system. 



3, low llbrnriau ^\mm '?9 

law librarian Nnv. '1^ 
Dean 

Pevelopmpni Offjre 
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ACADEMIC SUPPORT-UNlVERSm LIBRARY 



FACTS 



A^S'JHPTIONS 



GOALS 



ACTIVJTIES 



HESrONSlBlLin TIHE 



1. The preient library facility Is 
not an attractive place for studento 
and facitltyto study or to vork with 
the MtcriaL It contains. 



2. The preaent collection Is ahout 
ISZ analler than the ALA standardR 
rei'omnend . 



]. The Atkinson School library 
space la not being adequately used. 



4. Present library expenditures and 
staff Ini; are slightly below the 
averages for conparable institutions. 



1. A More attractive 
library facility would 
have a positive Influence 
on the academic prugratns. 



2. the present col lection Is 
nlnimally adeqit/ite and In- 



1. Implement the recoiwiien- 
datlons (or facilities and 
services contained in 'Feb. 
23 Library CoimiCtee report 
to the PrestdfRt and those 
contained In m revised 
prngran statenent. 

2, increase the sItip and 
qiiAllly of the collcetinn .to 



creasing its fli?:e and quality approximately ALA standwrd 
is tjeeiroble. over five years. 



]. As GSA enfoDnient grows, 
so will the dewaml nnd need 
. for use of this space an^:' 
Its speclalhed collection. 



4. Prea^it expenditure 
levels will need mininial 
Increases. 



3. Ensure excellent library 
facilities (or (iSA and, i( 
posfliblot provide services 
to undergraduate students 
fron this division of the 
library wherever It is 
located. , 

k. Return library expendi- 
tures to percentage of 
university pxpendltures 
equal to national norm, 



President, 

Board of Trustees, 

Developnient 



University 
Librarian' 



University 
Librarian, 
Admin. Council, 
Board of Trustees 



]9B0-fl| 



00 
0) 
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FACTS 

1. The Hpiltrt Center Is-pprcoivpil hy 
8<rtne of the caminm comnmnlty as not 
hclnR wrvlcp orlonto'h 



2. The nvnilahlllty of current nnj 
worklDR eqtilpment Is not alwnys 
pnongli to mcpt prak (Iptnands. 



3. The rcRponslbillty of tlio Mh 
Center nB n tmil ln tbe edncMtlnn 
process mid or rlie procc.qg It self U 
not being fulfilled to Its niflxinniin, 



^. The printing function of tlie 
ModlA Center Ir oporarlng eflklcnt- 



A?WIPTI()NS 



ACADRHIC SUPPORT-Hi'llIA CENTIIR 

am 



I. An efficient, properly 
mnnaped Hedla Center fllionld 
be an Important link In the 
r(»nimiinlr8tlnn of riliical.lon' 
ol matcrlalfl, In tlio class- 
room. 



I. Naliit^ln ami expand 
npnn professional traln- 
luK prop,ra;is for the Hedia 
Corner Director and fltalf. 



2. There aliould be a suf- 
ficlcnt supply of worklnR 
equipment and pnpport floft- 
ware to meet the neodn of tlie 
campus cointntinlty at oil tlitica. 



3. Wille the Nedia Center Is 
primarily a supporting acn- 
demlc service It should also 
be part of the teaching pro- 
cess for both studenta and 
facnlty, 

4. The role of the duplica- 
ting process Is one of 
strictly a support service., 
As sudi, cost-efficiency 
and turnaround time should 
be Itfl prime criteria. 



2. Contlmie to expand the 
working Inventory of equip- 
ment, 



3. Initiate pro^raRis (hat 
train and create fl greater 
awareness of amilu-vlsiial 
equipment for lioth faculty 
and students. 



<. Coiitliiue current dupli- 
cating practices with par- 
ticular attention directed 
toward controlling and 
reporting costs for users. 



ACTIVITIES 

1. n) Fund appropriate travel 
ami training programs to rnn- 

. t Iniic (level opnient and fdurn- 
tlou of Hedli Center personnrl 
In the rapidly chinglug area of 
'niidl(^-vlsnal e^pilpment and 
leHmlqtiea, 

I)) Develop proper romrd nyst'^ms 
to fad 111 air llin best tnnnif'fttifMit 
derl'^lou'i 

r) Develop a user feedhnrk sys- 
tem to better rvalnate. service, 

d) Hake use of profeislonal 
evaluations from outside ihe Univer- 
sity as deemfd necflSSflry to Influre 
the progress towards professional I- 
zatlon, 

2. a) Select a vendor and award a 
service contract far regular on- 
site malntetiancc of equipment, 

b) Develop an equipment, rrpl are- 
meiit program with an emphasis toward 
tli(! Increasing URap,e of videotape 
madilnes. 

3. a) Trovldp In-nervke tralnlnp, nml 
Information programs for users of 
audio-visual equipment. 

h) Develop Informational brorliiires 
that fully deacrlbe tlie Hedin Center 
services, 

4. a) Hlth.tlic Increased efflclrnry 
of the duplicating process, re- 
evaluate machine operator's nbjll- 
tlea and responBlbllltleB toward 
the audio-visual operation. 

b) Monitor :paper and supply coats. 
Award yearly contracts based on cost- 
plus rather than fixed price* 



HFSTOflSlBIlJIV TIH[ 



111) 



ill 
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hmm surroRT-FACiiin DRVFXorfiRNr 



I. There is no fftclllty on 
m\m dedlcaled to f,<nilly 
tifie where Idens and ccnceni^i 
cnn be nhnrcd and vliere 
prolcsRloiifll reeourceR cnn - 
be centrnllzed. There hnvu 
not been coordinated efforts 
to brlnp, nil AvalLiMe 
' resource!) to bear on th? 
problem of adequately sup- 
port (ng profefiKional 
development efforts, 



ASSUHPTKMS 



I. (indcrstaiidlni; of Inntlly 1. Coordinate and r^trenf.thrn 
perceptl.iiiH of Idenlllv viilneR, (he variety of nrtlvltlrn 
ami confltltiitlmml role Is a vhirh support prnfpHfliiinal 
crucial foundation In a family fjowth and renowiiL 
development prnRram; tnint, 
Rallsfarllon, lnyalty» and 
Jn^lnirtlonal vitality ran be 
enlianiM'd llirnURli broadly- 
bani'il taculty renewal. Chani'e 
1.1 iiKiflt effpcllvc when lla 
mi^tlvntion Ci)ine<; from within, 
when It buildB In evolntlnniry 
fashion upon previous cKprrlenre, 
and when tendencies to personal- 
ize conflicting viewpoints are 
mlnlmhed,^ 



ai;tivitif:s 

,a) Cre;«le a faculty rcsottrce , 
center 

b) hm fi farnlty profeaalonil 
dov'^lnpnont romttilttpe 

111 DevplopiBpnt of grsnt 
propoBaU for ejtt.ptnal 
fmidlni: of nrtlvltlPB 

d) Instltntp aflsessmentR , 
of faculty development 
neodfi at the diprlpllne 
level In conjunction 
with the N.W. Aroa 
Foundation Rrant. 



ROTSIBIMTY TIME 



00 



2. Willamette hfs pfoRrams 
for supporting the foculty's 
Rcliolarly research profes- 
sional enhancement, conrse 
development curriculum 
evaluation, travel tu 
prnfesBlonal meetlnRS and 
non-dlsclpllne seminars and 
Workshops, sabbatical 
leaves, and participating 
In a faculty developitient 
consortium. 



J, Willamette has an 
academic Rovcruance which 
depends upon faculty 
participation and leader- 



2. Faculty development 
profjaiDR exist to aid faculty 
in pnrsonnl and profes- 
fil'inal plauulpp and p.rowtli, 
I.e., to Improve teflchlnn 
eflertlvcncsfi^ to ndapt to 
new teaching roles, to 
participate In prnp,ramfl of 
enrichment and renewal, to 
participate In and inirlnte 
curricula change, and to 
develop orRanlzatlunal 
effectiveness. 

3. An articulated sense of 
shnred values aitionR faculty 
meiDbers and sdmlnist rotors. 
Will enconrape effective 
faculty participation In the 
unlvprslty pnvernance 
structure. ' > ' 



2. Halntain and expand 
opportunities for faculty lo 
ennar.e In work and study 
experiences which 

a) provide Intellectual 
stimulation 

b) fitreiifsthon tonchtnK 
effercivenefls 

r) enhance pmfpgslonai 
cnmpetoncy 



3, Enlarge the present fncus 
of the individual aspects of 
faculty renewal to Include 
rirtlvlilcR which encourngp 
faculty ie.idershlp in 
curriculum development and 
Inslltutlonal governance. ■ 



2. Fund [troRrnmR which support 

a) sabbatical leaves 

b) attendance at 
prnfoeslonal (discipline 
based) nieetln|>s 

c) scholarly research 

d) professlonnl enhsnre- 
ment 

e) teaching Inprovewent 



ongoing 



3. Develop and fund programs 
which support 

a) Currlnila expffrlmenta- 
Unn ind Innovation 



4, 



Increase cooperation and /i. 
mutual respect bptwe^n faculty 
and admlnistrni.lnn thrnuKh | 
art Ivltles which pnhnnrn 
contncl and cnoppratitu). 



5. Insure that faculty develop- 
ment activltlefl and tmlvorsity 
planning are mutually suppor- 
tive, ' 



Coonlliiatc Faculty dcvelo|mpnt 
acllvtHes wKh unlveraJty planning. 



5. Director of ouRoIng 
Ihiiverfllty rlnn- 
ning. 




FACILITIRS 



FACTS 



a) With tlip prf^sent curriculum jmd 
motliods of, Instruction there h <1 
lack or Rpiitlnnr mm and n fiurpltifl 
of lar^e lecture linlis. 



b) There Is a aiirplnfl of asslpji- 
able in9(rtirtlon»l spnre. 



ASSUHITIONS 



a) No cli.iiip.e In currlru- 
luiii or InRtnictlon.il inotliods 
wlild) will h.ivc ,1 fllp.nlfl- 
cnnt effort on Instniftlonnl 
Rpncc needed. 

h) Me cfiiinot ilffnrt larRC 
;inioiintB of nniispd spnce, 



COALS 

I, hovMc ntrrartlve, funr- 
tlminl .iml effective cI;ip!^' 
rontn nnd l/ihor;itory spnce, 

n) ILivc .1 close ffl.itrh he- 
twrcn clnsflronm design m\ 
the flctlvltlej) of the rl.ifi- 
efi uhlcb HRc tli(>m. 



b) iNlRti roopfi riexlhje 
and convenient pnniif,li to 
nn(^otirn{>p \\[^\\ uii|;e. 



ACIIVITIFS 



RKsmisiiiii.iry 



,i) roiiiplole riiafie II ,of the 
(!fiiii|iMn llj'vrlopmpnl Study lo 
drtcrniliift<flnd cvniimic th^ nl- 
ternntlve? for /ichlevlnp, the 
p.nals. 

I)) ReronitiMMid the Bii.ird nf 
TriisteeH n v(t|iiprelipnplve, cn- 
ordlnnted plnn for rehrihlllti- 
tlun, rcnovrttlnn, nnd m.iinte- 
n.inrc nf existing InilldlnRn nnd 
the Inrnrlon nnd function of iiiiy 
new riMint ruction. 



Fnrjiltlrij Com,, ^^\m(^rt 

Sodprstrmi, AvhA., 
ef llnlv. rimi. 

h) (Inwpiis F.I II, 

IVIIIlh'ft Com., Hliiter,. 

(Iiilv. yiw. r.m., rw9 
rresldenl 



0 
0) 



* c) The present zlm schedule 
rontrlhntefl to present Inefficient 
m of bolldings^ 

n 

d) The existing cl.issrooni btilldings 
are archltecturnlly sound. Each is a 
ciindldatc for renovation. 



e) Host undergrndnnte clnfinrnoiii 
buildings need major inprovcmentSi 

I) Gatke basement Is Buhstnndard 
and. the bnildlnp has a major problem 
with external noise. 

II) Liton llali has poor offices, 
much wanted space, and Is generally 
tnefficientjy partitioned. • 

ill) Waller Hall needs prcserva* 
tton work, has iDuch unused spnce, 
and 1» Inacresslhle to all hut the 
hardy pathfinders. 
^ Iv) Collins Hall lahoratory 
apace U berontlnfi antiquated. 



c) It Is pORSlhlc to Im- 
prove efficiency by changing 
the schedule. 

d) We should renovate 
whole huildinfis, rather 
than construct new ones. 



e) It is of very high 
priority to Improve the 
undcrgradnate instnictlnnal 
buildings. 



c) Klnlmlze space wasted 
throngli scheduling, 



d) Preserve the chnrncter 
and amhlenre of the rnmpus 
tlirmigh appropriate reuovn" 
tlon. 

e) Correct thp deflrlenrjes 
In the umtergradiiate clans- 
ronti) buildings. 
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Facllltlefl, contM. 

FACTS 

2. 



a) Catke, Eaton, .(laller, and 
Coll Inn llfllla have Inadequate 
heating systetas nnd reatroonR. 



b) The Library building in )n- 
ccnvenlcntly located, Inadoqinte 
for the desired program, and would 
be dirricult to remodel to meet 
program needs. 



ASSUHTTlONS 



3, yith the exceptions noted below, 
the realdentlal buildings are adequate. 

• a) lausanne Hall will need renova- 
tion regardless of Intended use. It is 
structurally capable of continued m. 
as a dormitory. It provides a desir- 
able, unique living opportunity. 

b) Food service facilities are 
Inefficient and the service la 
extraordinarily exj^enslve, 



.1) Administrative offices are scat- 
tered and therefore somewhat inefficient. 



b) Maintenance 'fliinps are in poor con- 
ditinn and may be in an innpproprlate 
appt, 



GOALS ACT^V.ll!.^? 

2. Provide atlvnctlve, 
functional and effertive 
areas in direct support 
of Instruction. 

a) Provide quality office 
spare for faculty appropriate 
for class preparation, Btiiiiy 
ond research tflfltprlais, and 
student-iarulty conferences. 

b) Ratabllfih a coordinated 
comprehenpive library t^ystem 
which Is consistent with the 
library program statement, 

c) Provide areas for student 
anil student-faculty Informal 
discussion and study. 

d) Provide areas for fatuity 
study and Infonnal meetings. 

3. Provide sn attractive, con- 
venient, safe residential 
.environment for students. 

a) Kaintaln and enlinnce the 
quality and variety of 
residential buildings. 



b) Provide convenient quality 
areas for student aervices and 
actlvllles. 

4. Provide attractive, function- 
al space for the administrative 
functions of the university. 

a) Provide space for fldwinla- 
tratlve functions which mini- 
tnizes inefficiency due to 
separation. 

b) Improve aparc for malnte- 
iiauce operntlun. 



REi;PONSlBII.lTy TIHB 
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00 
00 
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F^lllllcH, rgift'd. 
FACTS 



fl) jpie conpiis hnn no di^nr 
eHtra^ce(s). 



b) Valkuays arc conftislnK, rirriil- 
toufl/iand inndoquntely Ht At night. 



c) 
end 
then. 



benchds 



licrc Are few quirt plarrs m\ 

or other encourRgpment to m 
Tlip qtiad ani'' front lawn are 
attractive, uBeful open green Rgiacea. 



(I) the Hlllrace U an architectural 
barrliT but has valuable aesthetic 
poteif lal. The railroad la a barrler 
ulilch will be removed In 1979. 



e) Tliere is a lack of parking at 
peak houra and little special provi^ 
slon (s made for visitors. P.irklng is 
presently relntiveiy nnohtrtisivei U 
is hi general, an unattractive, ex- 
pensive use of land. 

. f) Winter Street Isolates, tlie\ ' 
graduate collegca from the rest of 
the campus, 



I 

a) Many buildings are energy In- 
efficient. Costs of energy are rlHlng 
rapidly, 



\ 

\ 

. \ 



a) Cost of energy ulll 
continue to rise rapidly. 



ACTiyiTIliS 



RFSrHNJlllULriK 



3. (drnlify nnd relnfnrre 
those rrtiii|iufi plte rhnrnc- 
terlstlcfi which provMc nn 
attractive, unified cnmpus, 

a) Identify and relnforcn 
canpiifl Moors" for clear 
public access. 

b) Provide safe, fuiirtlou- 
n! unifying wnlkwnv system 
wlilrh Is adequately "slgnrd" 
and lit, 

c) Halntflin and enhatire 
the open spares ou cnmpus, . 



•d) Effectively titiliS the 
potential of Che Hlllrace 
and the opportunities opened 
by tlie removal of the rail- 
road, 

e) Provide sufficient 
parking spaces. 



f) Reduce the effectlvencRs 
of Winter Street as fl barrier. 

6^ Adequately respond during 
tiie design of all facilities 
to the moral, ^social, and 
legal reapoiiBibilltles of the , 
university. 

a) Conserve energy by Inror- 
poratlng energy navlng materials 
and techniques In lenovntlon 
and ronstrui'tlon. 



lis 
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Facllltlefl, cont'd. . 

fa;:ts 

6. cont'd. 

b) Most buildings hm drchltoctiird 
hiirrters. No building meets the handi- 
capped code requirements. 

c) UaDcr Hsll iuw a historic viliie 
yto the university and the stnte. The 
ihiiverslty has a collection of his- 
toric artifacts stored In the attic 
of Eaton Hall, 



ASSlfHPTlONS 



m\s 



h) Heet all appllrahle 
rodes for all bulldlni's. 



c) Halntflin and enhance 
UlllametteS ties to Its 
past. 



AITIVITIKS 



RHsriiNjiijii,m m 



h 



/, Provide elfliient 
quality maintenance of 
hnildlngfl and grounds. 



00 



These farto were selected from the Phase I report 
of Hartln-Snderatrom-Hatteson, January 1975, 
This report rontalns additional infofniatlon and 
details. 



These goals are compiled 
from the extensive stflte- 
nent written by the Cfltrpiis 
Facllltlefl Committee and 
Hnrtln-Soderstrom-Hatteson. 
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A. AmilSSIONS ANIJ PUCWKNT 
FACTS 

^UgegJ^_L_Lit >craI Arts 

I. Almost All fltiiilcnts (984-2) nrc 
riill-tJrac, 18-21 yonrs old. 



2. Ntiinlinr of new frefihincn in directly 
proportion.il to iiuinlter oF srlionl 
prndiMtofl'. litis niiinher will prok Ii» 
1980 and dcrrp.isc to 52 below present 
levels hy 1987 and 102 he low In \ 
I984-85. 



3. There in limited fllumni-partlclpQ- 
tion and aflslst^ittce in AdnlRfllons/ 
Recruiting. 

4. The number of minority sttiileii^ Is 
Hirnin— 62 to 122 during the J.nst ' 
flue yenrB. ; 

5. Hpnn Cl'A nt entry of 3.4 In ncn- 
defflln fliibjecta. Of our rrpslmen, 7.72 
Bay they liave high acmlemlc ability, 
conipiircd to 58Z nntlonally and 862 
In 10 "cniiip.'jroble" colleg^fl. 

6. Attrition is high at Will«niotte. 
Thirty-seven percent of student body 
is new enrh ye.ir. Tlils figure Is 322 
flt Private Liberal Arts Collef:ea I 
nnd 412 nl "Private Uber.il Arts 
ColIeKeo 11. ' 

7. The number of Orepon students In 
IncrenrflnK and* WHlnmet te receives 
Stnte stjpport for the edurnllonal 
fiervlreR provided ti> them. 



ASSUHPTION.S 



1. Desire to imvr Rumn 
adult pnrt-tlmo' flttiilents 
but 95+2 will remain full- 
time, 18-21 years old. 

2. Competition for well- 
qunllfled students will Iri- 
cresne. 



STUDFNT sr.nvir.ES 



COALS 



AcrivmKs 



RKr.roMsinii.iiY timk 



). Develop Rmall self- 
flU|>porl Iiif, rohtlnuIuR educa- 
tion progrnm*!. 



1. hevelop rurrlnilum snd pro- 1. Ct.A lionu, 
yjm th;it In rap.ihle of flM.inclnl nppt <nir tat p FnniUy 
Bplf-3U|ipfirt. Kr"»M'ff huslupps 

<'frlrp aualysls. 



3. Selected and trained 
alumni can assist signlfl- 
canCly in Admissions. 

4. Wish to have a signifi- 
cant number of minority 
students. 

5. To attract students it Is 
nerr.ssary to be perceived ns 
an exceUenC academic 
Institution. 



6. Retention can be Improved, 
although It will be a slow, 
difficult process. 



7. The number of Oregon stu- 
dents will 'continue to in- 
rrgnse hut the amount of 
support per stutlent prnvldnd 
hy thp State Is nut I Ikniy ■ 
to Increase It h:ia since 
1971. 



2. Tn mnlntaln stinre of 
potential new studeuts, 

M977-78 
*1978-7«} 

1979- RO 

1980- 83 

1981- H2 

1982- 83 
*Actunl 

1. Implement— with Atkinson 
fund nupport—a program of 
Alumni/Admlsnlons cooperation. 



2. Cunthiulng recriilLlng pfforts 
and St raleples. 



Frmn. 


Trans. 


New 


" lltri 


7fl" 


m 


lfl8 


89 


477 


^00 


fl5 


485 




, 90 


490 


385 


93 


478 


370 


96 


466 



4. Maintain at least 
minority students. 



102 



4. Continue to rerniit minority 
students. 



5. Attract better students. 
Increase CPA to 3.6 and per- 
ception of nhility/prepnratlon 
etc. to 8;2. ^ 



6. Improve retciitinn to point 
where 332 are new by 1982-83. 



7. Fnconrtige increaseil 
public support fnV edurs- 
tional servlres provided 
to these stuilenLs. 



2. A'imlssiniis 
staff 



3. Asst. Admissions 6-1-79 
lU rector and Ahimul 
Director 

4. Aijjnlsnlons staff 
wlrli'telji of HlnnrltV 
Student Union, 



7. Students, 
hevehipntent stnff, 
nil faitultv f, 
-ulnliilsrr.iMfu, 
nii:A. rresMcMU , 
I'ltlv. It^'lnll-nun, 
N.A.I. (Ml. 
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Student Services— Admissions and Placenent, cotu!d. 



FACTS 

Graduate School ol_ AOwl nlBtratlon 

1. Admissions and placenont activity 
has shifted from faculty and doan tu 
a fuil'-tlme asaUtant dean for nd- 
mlflslons and placement. 



ASSUMPTIONS 



(KJAl.S 



C ol lege of Law 

1* Placement of law grnduiites in 
desirable positions is becoming 
Increaalngly difficult. 



1. He are not doing an weU 
an we filioulil In dlncnvrring 
oprortunltlofl for placement 
of gradimtcn. 



1. Have n plncemrnt office 
that provldCfl rnrepr roiin- 
seling, actlvply appkn tn 
dlflcover Inw ponltionn, and 
helpn to ploce flttnlcntjq in 
clerkahlpp and. pprm<iiif>nt 
posit lonn . 



ACTIVirrES 



1. Have n proffsslonal 
atlmlnnionR program tli.it 
ottractfl hiRli riimlity ,ippll- 
r.intR from a wide RpoRrnphlr 
orrn. 

Placp all studpntu sppklnp, 
intornwJilpN in nliiral lonnl Jy 
fllRnlflcant nituationn. 

PlacR gradiiatea In posltlnnn 
in numhpra and at anlnrlra 
rnmppiitlvp with otlipr 
quality prop,r.imn. 



RKSroNSlDILITY TIME 



1. Aflflt. Mpari, onRoioR 
)]pan 



1. Vipit Uw firms throuphotit 
thp Nnrlhwpql. Conduct plnre- 
mpnt seminars uninR lawyprn 
and judRPfl. 

InvpfJllRale opportiinitlpn f<ir 
cooppr.ll inn with <ISA In 
pl/n'pmcnt . 



I , he.ii), 
rlnrpmpiit hir. 



Fall, 
Wliitrr, 

SprlnR 
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mum si-nvicKS 



H. FINAm'.IAL AID 
FAOS 

I. Covorninrtit Sttidrnt Pln.incl.ll Aid 
funiln h.ive incrctisi'd na IoIIijwr nlnrc 
1972-7): 



ttcm 
E.O.C. 

Ni)(;i. 

Work Stuily 

.St3te 

Total 



1972-73 1979-Rn** 



$78,775 
99, 9B^ 
20,420 
26,300 
$225,479 



UR,U00 

f;00,onn* 

385,000 
158,000 
1621,000 . 



2. Ncin~piHl(ivO(l Flnnnrlat Aid Imonie 
\xnB liicrpafled from $147,868 to 
$145,000 botwoon 1972-73 and 1978-79. 
The rel.it I vc support provided by 
these fund.i Tor needy Rtndentfl 1r 
declining. 

3. Tnt.ll fttudent Ttnanclal aid ex- 
penditures .'18 .1 percentage of tui- 
tion niul Tee Income linve Incre^Rcd 
24. OZ to 29.92 between 1972-73 and 
1977-78. During the last fllx years 
the use oT Inatl tutionnl Cundn an n 
percent of tuition and tnes for Btu- 

-^ent aid has ranged From 19. IX to. 
the current 14.62 while nnrpslrlcted 
fuiidB ranged From 142 to the prrscnt 
112. Wlllnmelte UnlverBlty Pxprndl- 
tiirefl for student finnnclnl ntd 
from Institutional funds linvc 
Increased .is Col lows: 

Year Unrestrct. Endowed Total 



1974-75 
. 1975-76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 



459,000 
422,000 
518,000 
540,000 
586,273 
6^8,505 



134,770 
154,948 
160,822 
184,500 
225,673 
234,000 



593,770 
57f>,948 
678,822 
724 »'")00 
flll,f»49 
892,505 



AS^limjJJNS 

1. Govetnwent Rtudrnt Fi- 
nancial Aid Inro'ne will not 
incri'ase at a r.ilp equal to 
probable Incrrapes in Rtu- 
dent costs during tl»p next 
five ye.irs. 



2. This trend toward the 
increased availability of 
flnonrial aid for no need 
rtndentR from non-enddwrd 
sources will continue. 



(iOALR 

1. Arhleve tiiulprRtandlng by 
piibl tr pollry makrrfl nf nerri 
fnr riiiancl.ll nld stipporf to 
prlv;ite Inntltullnns. 



ACTIVIIIKS 



iir.RrrjMSiniLliY tihf, 



1. llontluiip direct lobby efrnrtn 1. 
"with Rlati* and fodrral I .iwinnkcrR . * 



F.A.d., 

^I.1MI.H.^ 

rrrRliIciit 



2. F.nroiirage witrrever pos- 
sible tlic dcvelfupmeiit of 
iirrd I>RRi'd Rttidrnt financial 
aid Rift proRrams for H.l'. 



3. The probable decline In . 
growth of externally funded 
student financial aid and the 
avallabllUy of W.U. funds 
for student financial aid 
will cause some retreurh- 
ment of this percentage In 
the next five years. As new 
endowed scbolnrnhlp funds 
Increase there will be a co- 
orospondlng reihirtlon In un- 
restricted University expen- 
ditures. 



3. Achieve a level of luRtl- 
tutlonai funds expended for 
student [Inanclal aid which 
docs not exceed 13.52 of 
tuition and fees and at the 
same time achieve a 102 level 
of tuition ond fees from un- 
restrlctrd Institutional fnndn 



3. Prepare a Rtudy of rurrpnt 
financial nld paltrrns and 
pol ictes. 



2. I}<»vp|ni»mf^nt 



3. F.A.O., Snmmrr 1979 

Dir. of Pl.ntmlug 



* 102 of incronse In NDSI. funds since 1972-71 have been directed to gr.iiluate studenls. 
** Prujectlon as of 2/9/79 
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Student Servlccftv^lnanclal Aid, cont'd. 



TACTS 

4. CompArlsuna with PLU, Whitman and 
UPS of financial aid expendltiireR as 
a percentage of total educatlunnl 
cost ehow W.U. 16.6X, PLU 11.93:, 
Uhltnan 10. 7Z and UPS 10. OZ In 1976- 
77. 1979-80 projected to be under 16Z. 

5. The percentage of undergraduate 
students receiving aid increased from 
67Z In 1971-72 to SAX In 1976-77. That 
percentage has stahllized. Approxi- 
mately 70Z of graduating seniorii have 
.financial aid. 

6. N.D.S.L. funds are the primary 
Bourre of financial aid for law Bchool 
and A.S.A. HDSL (federal share) han 
been significantly reduced. 

Majority of CWSP funds go to C.K.A. 
students. -^979-80, federal share of 
CWSP has been significantly Increased. 



AS SIIMmOH S 



, 'i. There will be external 
prpRSures on all private 
schoolp which will cause this 
percentage^ to Incre.iso. 



5. We cannot afford to have 
these percentages increase 
further. An Increase In aca- 
demic excellence would im- 
prove retention; 



6. Trend of reduced NI)RL 
funding will contlnuR. 



Trend of improved federal 
(^S? funding 'will coiitlnue. 



COALS 

4. Reduce lh\n porren,tage 
modestly. 



5. Improve: rptentlon of 
students especially those 
not on financial aid by 
ntrenRtheniiiR academic 
program. 



6. Incrense flHSP allocation 
to I.nw and A.S.A. students 
(most of which will go tn 
ofr-cnmpiis employers) to 
offset loss of NDSI. fufids. 



ACTIVITIES 



RRSrONSlBlUTY TIMK 



5. See Student Developneut 
Propmal . 



5. <;tiidei(r Dev. 
Staff, Faculty, 
ArlmlnlRtral lun 



6. F.A.O.. '6. 1979-RO 
C;radiiare Penna 
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S'MIDFNT Sr.RVIC.KS 



C. STUIJKN T l)KVKI.OI'HI'.Nr 

nn«ed on the rcnultn or the Quality 
ot l\ic Survey nnd other Infnrni.il 
npprnifl.il, the nii;i]lty of stmlcnt 
life nn campufl cnn be improved. The 
Stndont hcvelcpmi'Dt prDfi'sfllnn.il 
flt«ifr are now dlfjiersed In I our 
flcpnrnte nrcfiR on the campus. Many 
faculty and staff helleve that atn- 
dents Lend to be ioss involved In 
cnmpufl acLlvltlos ihnii In prior 
years. The profeBiil onal ntaff re- 
fipmmible for flnpervlslng resJdenrc 
haN staff IndhNite thjit they do nut 
have time to provide tlie net'efinary 
niippurt for renldence atnff. 



^SU|[PTItl»S 

Hy hrlnplnp. tdRetlirr the 
prof esRlonal staff frtmi 
several areas, tlirre will be 
fl greater 1 IkeMhnnd of » 
unified 9t.iidi»nt development 
effort to Improve the qnnll- 
ty of cnmpiis life. The coor- 
dination uf various ftmctionn 
and addition of ntflff nhoiild 
result In Rronter support fr»r 
residence stuff nnd expanded 
prof^rams. 



COAI. 

Improvo (jiialHy of r.iiM|iM«i 
life for fltmlnntfl thronr'.li 
the creation of a unlfli'd 
fltudrul development effurt . 

a) Improve comminilcot Ion. 

b) FntiiMirnRe Rre.itor 
Ktiidrut Involvement In ranr 
pos life. 



c) Increase leaderplilp 
and peor counseHuR skllln 
nmnn^, renldence hall r,taff. 

d) (^renter renporinlM llty 
on Ihe part of ntiidents for 
their own hcliavlor and 
governance. 

d) To encmirage communicfl- 
tlon of student development 
8tnff with fititdenls, ar.idemlc 
pcrs(jnncl nnd athern to work 
t(»f,ethct In improving aca- 
demic fldvisiiip,. 



ACTiyjIY 

Urilp .irul flecnie finauclnp. fnr 
St. ml cut UpVi^I npinnnt l*rO|nin,T 1 . 

a) Mftvr flt.Tff Into Health 
t.t.ifnr hiilldliiR. 

h) Impletnrut a mnre cnmprohen- 
Hlve campiifl artivities pnn'rani 
fuid fltiidrut Rovernnent prop.rnin 
liirlndlnp, prop,raniB to erirl<h 
I'iliiipiifl llfp which ptnphaf I?'"* 
fltijilptit/farnH y rofi^tfictfl (Hitfilile 
the dassrojm. 

r) inrrear.e prnfefmlnnal ntaff 
support . 



RKsrnjir.iiMi.irY i nn' 

ripiit f:l af f 

Siimmrr '7*) 
l9/9-f11 



n. iiousiN« 



1, SlronK Intcrent In a modified ver- 
sion of the Nntrltlon Awarournp pro- 
grntn (NAP) w.is indicated In the Qprlng 
and fnll, 1978 food sorveys. 

2. The University Is a resident Inl 
campus housing 71Z of Its under(!;rnd- 
imtes and 51Z of all student n on 
campus. l,ee House, nn all-male Inde- 
pendent-residence hsll. Is not a' 
popular hoiisinp. option for student s. 



1. StudentB are Interested 
in learnlnR better ways to 
improve thoir health and 
nntrltlon. 



1 , To ilevejlop fltttdent awnre- 
BPflS of thn Importance nf 
good nutrition. 



2. With our residential cam- 2. To continue to provide - 

pus phllOBophy, the demand fpr comfortable housing In n 

resldentifll space will increase number of alternal Ives^ 

in the next couple of years and including nn all-male iudA*v 

then may begin to decreane in pendent rpsldenre. 
line with projected enrhUment 
declincRt The demand for comfor- 
tatije, flexible housing will 
rema In. 



1. Mrifliry nutrition awairnenfl 
program. 



2. Complete n study of pro- 
jected liounlng needs. 

Renovate l.ee" Moune by ehanp.Ing 
nil rooms to singles, nnd offer 
thnPe rooms at the single rale 
to iipperclnPH or graduate stu- 
dents. 



1. Assoc. Ilf»an 
of Stiiilents, 



llitnlness (iffire 



2. Hoan of 
SLuiIents. 



ilufllnesH Office 



l')79-m) 



fiummrr 79 



Sumnrr I^HO 
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D. Kouslnf;, cont'd. 



3. Tlip University currently Rervps 
fltudentR In IB Rcparate dltiliiR roomn. 
Estimates Intllcate that our operation 
costs nlone are $100,000 more per 
year than boordlng cpcratlonR of Blml- 
Inr aize at other nchoolR having n 
central facility. Much of the prespiit 
equipment will need to he replnri*d 
or yill require a major overliaul 
during the next couple of yeuFH. 



ASSUMPTIONS 

3. Efficient, cost etrpi'tlvp 
food aervlcp hi n plpaR.int 
dInlnR envlrorimrnt In « 
necPRBlty for n rpsidpntlal 
camptiB like oiifr. 



GOALS 

3. I'rovfdp prrii lotit , <of»t 
pffprtlvp food pprvlcp. 



AaiviriES 

\. Cnntliiiip ByRlpifiPt If nMidy 
nf our rnrn-nt [mpiI aprvlrp 
opfi ni Ivnn. 



3. Ijpnii of Stu- 
tlpiilR (nir. of 
llniRlriK) 

Fflrlllt Ips Com. 



1 1 HK 

■i97q-ao 



E. KEGISTRAR 

1. ITiere la little coordination In 
achedullng pf clanaea. Moat arc tannht 
between 9; 00 a.m. .md 2:00 p.m. The 
preaent schedule of roursen Icada to 
n "second weekend" on Tuesday night/ 
Wtdneaday. 



•2. Tlie present IntercoUpglate 
athletics schedule 1r not synchronoiiR 
with the anHual college calendar. 



1. The roiirse Rchedi'Hng ran 
bp Improved so that fltudpnta 
have fewer confllrts am.^ng 
pourspa and bptter use of 
facilltlen achieved. 

The "academic atmoaphpre" 
and the amount of learning 
that takes place la diminish- 
ed by the present schedule. 

2, Academic programs of stu- 
dent athletes Buffer becauRC 
of the sports schedule. 



1. Achieve better nap nf 
facllltlpR, Improvp thp 
acRilemlc .itmosplipre, nnd 
InrreaRp the amount nf 
learning. 



2. Adjust the aports srhetl- 
ule/nnnual calendar to mini- 
mize cunf] IctR. 



1. CImrige the dnlly nnd wppklv 
cl.iRR schedtile ti^ tiRe more even- 
ly tlip 8:00 to 5:00 period, 
Himday throitph Frfd^iy. 



J. henii, Fnrtiljy. 1^79-80 
Illr. of Pl,-»tiTih»R 



?. Rpglatrar, Penn, 

Dir. Hnlv, Rplfl- 1979-flO 

tloiia. 



F. HEALTH CENTER 

The Bishop Health Center provides 
extensive medical services to students, 
even though there has been a declining 
percentage of total educational coat 
committed to these servlceR. In 1972- 
73, 2,92 uaa assigned to the Heallh 
Center; in 1977-78 it una 1.07.. The 
primary reduction resuUs from n nhlft 
from mandatory student heslth Insnr- 
ance to n voluntary program paid for 
by Individual students. 



Contlnuotlnn of most of the 
services offered by the Heelth 
Center will be necesnary. How- 
ever, we should sttidy the 
relative costs and heneflls in 
relation to the 2^ hour, 7 ilny 
per week bed patient serylceR. 



Ansnre cntnpletlon of fi study 
of the practicality of the 
bed patient aervlcpR. 



TNTERCOLLECIATE ATHlFriCR 

Willamette Is a full participant In 
hofh mens anrf'womcns Intercnl leglate 
athletic programs, as defined by the 
respective conference nRSorlatloiis 
for men ami women. The coRt for these 
programR (exclusive of P.E. instruc- 
tional and fluppojt costs) in l97ft-77 
was ${52M2 as calculated by I.E. P. 
methods. An well. In 1974 we opened 
new Rthlptlc facilities .ind expanded 
P.E., Inrramnral and Intercol Ipglnte 
athletic program opportunities. 



1 09 



Federal regnlntlnn (Title IX) 
will cnntintie t(i require c.ire- 
fnl study of the ntliletlr pro- 
gram to aasure priunl ftppnr- 
tunlty for mm nnd women. 



Assure Ailmlnlstrntlvp nnd Acndenir 
noiincll review, of the athletic pro- 
gram. The program must comply with 
npplicnhle regiilallnns nui) he 
npproprlalely funded' vln i\ vis the 
miRRlon, aval table rpRourcoR and 
prIoritleB of the Ititlvrrnlt^. 
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DRVRLOPHWr OFFICB 



fACTS 

A. AI.UttNl 

1. l.lbrrnl Artfl (IoIIfko Alumni arinu- 
Izatiun niiJ artlvUles luvr iiirmiKrH 
Ttirrc Are mw 7.1 nlnmiil cliitm. In 
five-year period. aluDinl givlnn I(i 
8U|iport of the budget morr th.in 
tlonhled (o.r., 1971-72 cr|nnle() $l},R92, 
In 1977-78, S67J35). CIvIhr of 
RradiiatF aluniil hnn not giii>un ttic 
ii.iffle xrowtt>. , 

2, No olnnnl program Itfld been drv^lop- 
ed (or the CradiiAtc School of Atlm|nlf)- 
(fiitlan. • i 



ASSlIMrriONR 



I. Th«» pnlrntlnl rxlntfl for 
more Blp.titf Icnnt f;rnwlh In 
Mhrrnl Art? CoUrgr nlitnml 
giving onJ glvprn. 



2, Alumni can rorm .in 
effective or^nnlz^tlon. 



CIIA1.S 



1. Arhlovp, 111 IIRZ-Bl, ' 
ntinUipr (tuiihlliiR In .ilnmnl 
pjvlnr., (5135,(100) an iii- 
crrafioil total participation 
hy the dliimiil to JO (ler^riit. 



2. hovelop a Btron;; suppor- 
tive aluiiint anRoriat Inn for 
C.S.A, 



ACTivrriKS 



RI-.SPnNSiniUlY TiUF. 



IL INFORMATION BF.RViCBS 

-Thp University piiblicntiona opprnlion 
in meeting boalc objectives wliiJc 
iiRlng minimal rennurc'ra. 



DEVF,LOPHENT 



1. Present tax laws encourage giftfa 
tn higher education. 



2. From 1972-71 to 1978-79, market . 
value of endoument has inrrenned (rom 
$16,500,000 10 $27,000,000 of whlrh 
apprnxlinately $2,831,089 is from jiew 
fiifia. 



To mrct ecvvice dennndB and 
objectivefl will ret^nlre addi- 
tional resources. 



1. No significant IpglBla- 
tive chongcfl affecting chari- 
table clfts. ' , 

2. We will need an average 
net growth of endnwinonl In- 
come for the operating liiroint* 
of S50,000. 



From Rxistlng Fndwmt. 
From New Endowment 



Meet service demands and 
objectives. ' 



1. Support contlnnatlon of 
present tax law Incentives 
for cliaritflhle gifts. 

2. Sernro $3,000,000 In new 
endowment prlin:'ni>i! during 
the next five y^f^rB, an 
nveroRP of S^<''0,000 per year. 



S15,000 
35,00 0 
S5U,(I(J() 



3. Ctfts for capital construction 
purposes total $3,6/iA,40'i during the 
lost six ycar8~1972-73 to 1978-79. 



3. ^ajor renovation of program 
space currently housed in 
library, Cplllns Scleiire, ' 
Eaton and Waller ^tist be nrcnm- 
pllshed in the nexr 10 years. 



3. Secure funds for capi- 
tal construct Ion during 
next ten years. 
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Developnent, cont*d. 



FAtrfS 

h. hpfprrp'd gifts written In last five 
yeara cqnal approxlmatply §1,359,078, 
more thnn $500,000 of which ^la Irrp- 
vocable. 

•5. Wc have IwprVved service and rp- 
latlnnalilpf) tu comniunlty, hut In- 
creanes In financial support are dif- 
ficult to trace. Solem Are« Alumni., 
FORE Wlll.imette, anil Cardinal Round 
Table h.ive ahovn steady Improvement 
In Riving; Community Annual Fund Im- 
proved In second year but Is still 
unimpressive. 

; 

6. Our gifts frow the United MfltliodlHt 
Chiircit hove decreased In the Inut 15 
ypflre. They ^ve "bottomed out" and 
liave Increased slightly in 1978-79. 



7. Trustee giving In suppct of the 
OperatlnR Budget reached the $42,300 
level In the third year of effort 
(1976-77) and was $36,896 In 1977-78. 
As of April 1, 1979, $42,983 has 
been given and $10,000 pledRed on a 
$58,000 goal. (1978-79). ' 

8. Operating Budget Income history has 
been: 

1971-72 1976-77 



Govt. 
OICF 

Non-EndowSch 
Other 



$ 87.619 
75.687 
158.838 
216.416 

$538,560 



737.535 
108.867 
306.291 
392.621 
r.545,314 



ASSUHPTIONS 

4. Productivity of dofprrcd 
gift pfforts should Increase.- 
an program maluren. 



5. Potpntlnl exists for sig- 
nificant Inrrpnse In com- 
munity support. 



6. Willamette wants to wnln- 
taln and strengthen our hlH- 
.toitc ties and relationships 
with the United H?thodIftt 
Church. 



7. Trustee i;lvlng will 
Increase. 



8. Growth pattern of last 
five years in government In- 
come la not likely to be 
repeated. 



liOAlS ACTIVITJRS 

4. Ar.hlevp level of $100,000 
.fpr year of Irrevorahlp do- 
' fprred gifts written by l9R?-fll. 



5. Conllnnpd IncronROn Iti 
support from Snlrm Aroji Altimnl, 
FORE WllLimpttp, and Cardinal 
Roiihd TabJp. Arliievp gr.idiial 
Increases In Comminlty Anniml 
Fund Rifts to resch a total 
af §20,000 In 1982-83. 



6. Double the gifts from local 
congregations by 1982-83. Tn- 
crpflsed financial support fvoia 
the, <VpRon-ld8ho Conference by 
50J over the current level 
(15,000) by 1982-83. 

7. Achieve $100,000 per year In 
trustee gifts for Operating 
Biidget^by 1982-83. 



B, Halntnin aggressive program 
to maximlTip growth of annual 
gifts and grants In support of 
Operating Budget. 



RKSimSfRII.nT ' TIWE 
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FACTS 



ASSUHPTIUNS 



INSTimiONAL siirroliT 



ACllVITIKS 



(0 

OD 



A. ADHINISTRATIVF. ORCANI 7.ATU)N 



l.a) Oppr.it 1 (IB costs tiT the lltrre 
mlmlnlstrntlvc nupport aiciR nn n 
percentage of total educational 
coAls since 1973-74 are: 

73-74 7/.-75 75-76 76-77 ??-78 



Inst. 

Support 
Stuilent 

Services 
Plant 
Total 



9,7 
9,4 



7.0 
9.9 



6.3 
10.2 



6.1 
11.3 



6.2 
10.3 



j.b) Administrative »t.iff(ng roROiircoH 
have lii'pn allocated to provide more 
direct support Tor ln<;truct(on.il pro- 
Sroms: 





72-73 


78-79 


CU I'rofesslonal 


"2 


"l 


CU clasfliricd 


2.5 


7 


Pro fens (onal 


1.2 


2.5 


l.aw cI,i8fllT(od 


8.5 


6.0 


CSA Professional 




2 


CSA classiricd 




4 


Total 




24.5 



2. a) There is one Inidfjct for the 
university, negotiated amonp, its 
constlttK'ntj;. 



l.a) The Rrenlest pressiire 
Tor lncrra!<)es will lie In the 
student services .ire.i fol- 
lowed by plant becmise of 
»cw federal Icp.ls- 
litlvc requlrenientfl. 



8.9Z 9.3Z 9.2Z R.6Z 8.7Z 



28. OZ 26. n 25. 7Z 26. OZ 25. 2Z 



I.Ij) Are.ifl where there are 
re^tiests for Inrrpnsrs .ire 
plarement (^radiinte), ndmls- 
slons (grndn.ite fi nnder- 
graduafe), secretarlnl 
(undergradiiaLe). Some oppor- 
tunities mny exist for 
faculty to work pnrt-tlme 
in adminlstrntive cnpncltles. 



2.n) The university will 
opernte wltli .i Ritif.le htulget 
rather thnn develop forrnnl.iR 
for the three colleges. 



I . lUrnct resource n) Inrn- 
Hoti prliiinrlly ti\ :\vn\\m\r 
rmpptift ftiuct Lotifl. 
}.n) M.ilut.nlu the cn>:r (if 
LhPRp fuDcthma nt npprnxl- 
tn.itely 267. oT total educn- 
t!i;n.il costs. 



I.h) Srek fo Inteprnte 
those arms where cost 
efficiency may he R.ilned 
(pincement, .idvislnp., word 
processing, etc.). 



I .n) rnnt Inne to M iidy cf'«:t 
el feet Ivrne.''*; of srrvlcfB 
(pl.iromenl, lie.'ilth, |)hyslt'nl 
plant , etc. ) . 



I .n) ' AdinI n. 
(•(iMiirll, V.P. 
rinatK l.il Aff. 



l.li) Initiate n study of plnce- 
is?nr .Hid idmjflslons, and the 
Involv^wfnt of-tlie nc.idt'wlc 
units In word processing. 



2. Continue to recognize bntli 
the .iiitnnomiius nnd hit egrnlJve 
n.itiire of tlic three cnlleRes. 

2. a) The budget process will 2.n) Pevplop forms to obtnln 
be well defined nnd completed liiidgel d;iln for iiersonnci by 
by Jnnunry of ench yenr to nct(d)er I, other uxpondltures 
en.ible the best Input from by hecemhor 1. 'c 
fill constituencies. j,^,,,,^ i,,^ ^^^^^ „ a,,,^;^ 

budget versus formuin budget- 
ing. 



t,b) nuntnens 
(ifflre (Nnns 
nihl F.vnns) 



Ropfo t, 
Mar«:h 1, 



'80 



2.n) Admin. 

(^UlltH'M 



liesiis 



.1.111. 1, 

yc.irly [ 



Siiimnei '79 



./3S 
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AdNlnlatratlve Orftanlzatloi), cont^d. 



FACTS 

?.h) To (lid In the budget Intc^rntfon 
\ there Is a need for n central office 
N In the nttadetnlc affslra nren. 



ASSUMPTION S 

2.b) Tlip Denna, capeclnll/ 
of the grndu.il-c Rchooln, mtiRt 
maintain their antaiirmy wliHc 
recognizing the need for 
IntcKratlon. The pnBsJblll- 
tlPB of a UnlvprRlty Provoat 
are not acceptnble. 



liUAIi; 

2.h} F.atflbllah a poalt Ion 
of Ill^entor of Unlvprall y 
Planning and Rcaenrrh t.i 
•intpgmto Mie ncadrnlc pro- 
gram wltii the plnnnliig nntl 
budget procpRS. The Director 
Hill report to the Prprtldrnt, 
aa will tlie Deana. 



2.b) ()ri»ati» a cotmittpr to 
cv.'iliintp thia new exporlmpntnl 
pnRll tun. 



RESrUHSIBII.iTY TIME 



7.b) Prpa'ldeiit 



Commit tPP 
by Nov. I, 
1<I79; rppl. 
by Mnr. I'l 
.19Rf) 



3. Maintain a traditional 
ndmlnlstratlve atructurc' 
j (Development, Finance, 
Academic, Student Affairs). 



CO 
CO 



3. a) Ulllaf|ette provides' a traditional 
set of adnlk|tl8trBtlve services to 
faculty, Rtu<^ents and governmenl. 
agencies. TheS costs of these ate pri- 
marily In pcrSjonnel and constitute 
a declining percentage of the budget. 



3.b) There Is not a rigid adherence 
to adnlnlstratlve structures with 
some functions asalined to lndlvl~ 
duals because of th<>lr special 
capabilities (I.e., Intercollegiate 
athletics and flnandal aid to 
University Rclatloni). 



l.c) Annual atttltlofi 
classified staff hs^ 
la 1972-n to 33X In 



rate of total 
risen from IM 
19??-?8. 



3. a) It will be necessnry 
to tnslntaln most of these ' 
services with the poaalbll- 
Ity of' Increaaed demnnds 
for reporting by the 
federal government. 



3.1)) We are more effective 
if we recognize the cnpa- 
blUtles of administrators 
rather ^than develop rigid 
job deacrlptlonn. 



3.c) A major cause may be 
the nalary differential 
with- other employers In 
the area. 



3. a) UtllUe every oppor- 
tunity to improve effective- 
nens of admlnlntrstlve stsff- 
Inn and use faculty for new 
poflltlons when possible. 

All vscanclea abnuld be 
examined for opportimltlps 
to combine, recast or 
el Imlnnte poaltloiis. 

3.b) Assign programs and 
tasks to those who are , 
capnble of fulfilling the ^ 
aanlgnments rather tlmn 
having a strict adherence 
to administrative structure. 



3.c) Reduce the ^laaslftpd 
aalary dlf f erentlnla with 
the other employers in 
S;ilem and Improve the 
fringe benefit package. 



3. a) Review and evnluate 
periodically staffing pattnrna 
and ponltlona. 



l.a) Admlntstra** 
klve Council 



ongoing 



3.b) Constantly evalunte the 
fimrtlonlng units of the 
administration. 



3.c) Study the snlary acalpfl 
In the area and use the advan- 
tages of nur calendar and work 
load fn intrndttoe better fringe 
benef it programs. 



3.b) Preaident ongoing 



l.c) Mr. Haas. 
Claap', led Coiinr. 



ongoing 
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\: FlNANaM. AFFAIRS 



INSTITUTIONAL SlIProRT 



ASSUHI'TIUNS 



GOALS 



AcrivrriF.s 



Rl-KPONSifllMTY 



Tiiir. 



L The NCR m ,n'.coiint- 
lltg equipment Ia 
T;)ptdly iipprtMclitng 
ohflolescencp. 



T. 

A. F<il1iirR to replace pqiilpmcnt 
will lo.id to kpy (1p,i(1 lines not 
being mrl .mil posslblv tlip 
iipefl for Rprvlcp Imrp.iu pro- 
r'PRsfiid of account luK liifor- 
ffliition. 



I. Fffpctlvo m.m.iRpiiipnt of Unl- 
vrrplty flnnuclal rpsourcpfl 
inclndliiK: 

A. pPfilRn, iiiiplpmpnt;it 1(111, K 
opcr,it;fi)ii nf tlip flnjniclnl 
liiforin.it km Bystpint 



SyHtPinn RorpH rfnirnt Study 
(SKS) to pppt't f y iipw pys- 
trmr. HuflWiirp U hardwarp. 

Unnril >irr'optfliH-p iif SRS 
RpprR ft ,ipprov,il of ntlt'- 
(jii.itp ftUhlliiK for piiri:lMse 
or Jpnr.c of npw Rynlnns. 



A. Aiiilnrnrii A (!(», 
V.r. Ffn.Tri'-p 
111 r. (Ninipittpr 
Kprvl ipfj 

Vlo.iiiclnl Aff. 
(Iummlttpp 
Vr FIn.ifirp 



A. Apt f l-Aiipiint 

1979 



The pccoimtlnR systpm 
1 8* niTlTfTc^l-tance — 
with AlCPA Audit Gulile 
and tlie syfltpiti lacks 
credtlilHty. 



The iion'standard ch.irt of 
— ftctOHfttf^-contrH> m e9 t o report — — 
preparation difficulties, In- 
. accuracies i InconFlstencten, 
vlilch will be mfltpTlnlly re- 
<liice»f by a modern nccoiiiitlng 
nystem. 



(Ir.int pruposal for pxtpr- 
nal fitnilinp, 

Ri'vlnfoti nf rliart of 



nr count 8, ff italic fol'^BtTit'c- 
ncnt fi)rmnt & JmpIompnta- 
tlnn of iipw RyRtem. 

Possible rompotcr staff 
addition. 



VP niLinrp 

>■ 

VP Flniincp 
Cniirrnltpr'^ 
nir. (!nnip»iter 
Servirps 

Dir. ftiisIiipRfl 

Sprvirps 
Plr. Conipiitpr 

Sorvlrps 



Siitmiicr 1979 

Hay 79- 

Hay-flft-S 

niip.ulng 

Siiminpr 79 



Oetatls of expend I- 
lures are not 
roKiitarly furnlshp*] 
lu deiLirtmcnlR. Pre* 
sent systpfi lacks 
effective aiialylic 
capability. Rpporl- 
itiR is not limply. 
Very llmiled billing 
flyalen->nol in leg rated 
with regis I rat ion 
systeia results in 
delay in enrol tmrnl 
staliRllrs ft 
accurate billinj^s! 



An imp riant expeiwli lure dntn 
audi'. 1b lacking from failure 
to distribute monthly detail. 

Delay* in reporting make bud- 
getary control difficult. 
Comparative & ratio presenta- 
tion stiould lead to improved 
docioions. 

F.arly enrol Iraenl/bil ling infor- 
Rialion shnnld lead to improved 
staffing ilecisions & impruveil 
rash flow. 



Timely preparation ft distribu- 
tion of financial reports & 
flnanrial ,'inalyBPS. ^ 



Install at ion fi implrmen- 
tat ion' nf now accounting 
syslptn: 

Payroll & pprRonnel; 
General accounting, bud- 
getary, & dislHirsrmentB; 
Rilling ft student arconnU 
receivable. 



n. Coulrollpr 
VP Flnanr'e 
ill r. Compiilpr 
Servicps 



R. Summpr B " 
Fnll n ft 
«nf;<iiiig 



luRiiranrp program 
relating to nomal 
hazards ^liability 
appears a4lef]Ualef but 
lliere Is weak in- 
leriial control over 
equipment ft movable 
rnrnitiirr & rixtnri<%. 
Detailed equipment 
InviMitorior: & vahia- 
l ions are (KMi-exiKtriit . 



I. losses of equipment fur- 
nlsbiitgs may be control leil by 
detailed e(|uipm(.'nt inven- 
tories ft fire or casnntty 
losRe'f; Ipetti't dortimfntnl 
with an inveiitriry. 



C. Provision of ndequale fi effec- 
tive proRrams to rnnserve, 
snfegiinrd h maximize the 
empliiymmt fi use of university 
res6iirces by means of: 

I. Risk reduction programs 
(inrlildrs insiiraii('(>} 



1. Ooullmie to study rost 
el fert Jveiirss nf insur- 
ance prugram. Deteiminr 
tin' fpaKhl 1 ity of lom- 
pl I iug ft maintaining 
ilntal led e<|iij{imriit lii- 
veitlnries and/or 
valit.it inns. 



Cnni rolirr 



I. FV 79"n(l ft 
cotit liming 
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B. FINANCIAL AFFAIRS, cont'd. 



FACTS 



ASSUMPTIONS 



COALS 



ACTIVITIES 



nESruNSlDILlTY 



TIHK 



2. The unlvprnity has 
cash, Sf»cMr ill rti, & 
Mar canh itenn in 
spvpral lorallonn, 
& Ihr officr staff 
is HsJ I , makinj; 
effrctlvp internal 
contro l diffi cuij. 

1. The unlveraity has an 
impress ive level of 
entfovnent, hut funds 
■re naiiagrd by several 
distinct group's which 
are not conrdinated on 
investnent obJpctiv<*8 
--prohahly sul](nptini- 
7.ing perfonairncf . 
Approxi stately lOt'of 
current fund revenues 
were provided by endow- 
ment rarnings in 1970^79. 



University aanagpfflent must 
constantly be alrrt to poasl- 
hilities for misappropriation 
of funds. Thp integrity of 
rinsncial statemrnlB reijuirrs 
an nitHit by a firm with dt- 
monat rated competence in 
_hijUitr_tjducaUoiL 

3. Revenue demands on university 
endowment will Intensify 
dtirinx the next decade due 
to enrollment pressures; 
therefore, maximizing endow- 
ment performance .wll I be 
critical for the budget. 



Ailec)u;ite iuleriuil control^ 
ft audits 



i I. Because of the lack 
of a t|itick response 
information system with 
analytical capabili- 
ties, departments have 
faced submitting budget 
requests with limited 
information expressed 
in terms of input/ 
output relationships. 



IJ.The university budget process 
. has probably resulted in sub- 
optimlxation due to limited 
information & very United 
analysis of key relationships. 



II. Facilitate the budgetary & 
planning process by servlug 
as a staff resource to the 
President & Adninislrat ivr 
Council . 



Deveiopmeiit of an 
acrounting proredures 
manual h appointment uf 
<cimprtrnt auditors. 



Providing staff assistance 
to the Endowment Committer 
& other Fundfl to facilitate 
& coordinate the Investment 
of endowment funds to attain 
a balanced investment objec- 
tive, minimizing investment 
risks without unduly sacri- 
ficing current income or the 
possibility for some long- 
term growth. 



Regular meetings with 
the FndowmenI Commlltee 
& other advisory groups. 

ronrdlnation of invest- 
ffleiit strategies & 
object Ives. , 
Possible coURol idat ion 
of funds. 



r. 

Control Irr 2 
VP Finance 
A.Aiiilersrn & Co. 
Financial Affairs 
Committee 



FY /9'«n B 
Votif i minus 



1. VP Finance 
Fiidnwmrnt 
Committee • 

Atkinson Fund 
Coimittee, 
Endowment Comm. 
and 

rnllins Schol- 
arship Fund. 



3. Continuous 



Build cofflpreliensive data * 
base by expanding object 
of expenditure classifica- 
tions & personnel data 
files. 

Fxamine feasibility of I 
utilixlng computer-based 
budgetary models following 
development of pertinent 
data base. 



VP Finance 
Controller 



VP Finance 
Director of 
Planning 



OuRoing from 
.luric 1,1979 



P. FY I9ft0-fir 
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R. Flnunclftl Altfllrs, cont'd. 

FACTS Assi'»rriofis 



in.PprsonnrI filri; & 
pcrsnnnpl rrlalf<l rr- 
RIHiiiRibi lilies arc* 
Rtaltprfd over fipvpral 
orrh'pi;. Tlip pprRoiiiiol- 
rp 1)1 1 I'd liasp is 
limilpil h hrks erf* 
dibllily; personnpl 
prorpdiires nr«? loose 
& nuii-sUndardized. 
Tiiriiovpr of rlnBsifird 
pprRmiitpi appears lo bp 
hiRli. 



III.F.rrors in pprsormrl mana^^p- 
mpiil aiP cosily lo Ihf univpr- 
slly h m^y he ninjmi7Pd hy 
6t.inihrill7pd proccdnrps h 
vuinprphpnj?lvp, credlhlr fllrs. 

CompUanrp willi Fpdpraily man- 
d.ilpd rp^iilfllions mny also bp 
Tarn i la led. 

CompplPnrp & pfficlency of 
.•slnff should improve wilti 
rpdutpd liiriiovcr. 



(:oAi.s 

.III.Di'Vplnp, Iniplpmrnl, S oppralp 
an pffiripiil, cpitlrali/pd 
iinivprsily-wiilp jierfioiitipl 
syslrm. 



Hi. 

h. Ar<|ul rp, im|ileim'iit , & 
oppr,il<« vomjMilpr-bnsed 
rnmprpliPMr.ivp payrol 1/ 
pprsoniip) syslpm, 

Hpsl.ilf S tialn ns 
rf'iniirpd lo pr«vif|p 
compflPiirp. 

n, ComplPip tlip rPHlraliza- 
lion of ppffioniip) f i Ipr 
h fur)c( idfis- 



jirsniHsiriiLnY 

VP Filiniirp 
Conl lol Ipr 
dir. ntininpss 

Scrvi i'<*s 
Dir. Oinipulpr 

Sprviifs 



n. I'rpridpfil 
Dir. hi8tnpss 
SprvU rs 
Dpanfl 



C. Standnrdizp pernonnel C. Dir. BiisiiiPRS 
promlirrPB"from position" - Sprvicps 
nulliori7<Hfoii lliru Icrmj" 
nation. 



111, 

A. fY ^ 



D. Improvp Ibp ilnRslfipd 
comppiis.il ion pavkage. 



D. Dir. lltir.ltipfis 
Kprvlcps 



ongoing 



C. FY 

'^ngoiuR- 



U. FY 7';-R0 R 

OIIKOillR 



i 

IV.'rlu^ purchasing 
IniicUnn is semi- 
rpnlrali7.pd but is n»l 
an integral part of 
llip arciMinllng syslrm; 
the receiving runcliiin 
is ilirrnfipd over the 
entire rampiis. 



IV.Biidgelary fi Inlernal ronlrol 
procedures are materiaUy 
wpakened hy the presrnt 
piircliasing/rrcetving system 
h qan refinit in double payment 
of invoites, overpxppndi lures, 
and/or misappropriation of 
gondf: & servlccB. 



IV. Develop, implement, S oprsrale 
n cenlralized purrh-ising/ 
rpL'piving program. 



IV. 

A. Devplop A comprehensive 
list (if syslrni wcaknp.snrs 
& rf'dPsiRn the sysleni lo 
rorrecl wpikfipssns In Uip 
purchasing syRlem. 

n. Di'terminp reasihilily nf 
a centrrtl. receiving area 
S Rlnreroom via facilities 
Bludy h cosl estimates. 



IV. 

A. A. Anderfien 
Co. 

Dir. PnnineRS 

Services 
t'onlrnller 
Vr Fiiiantp 
II. Dir. riant 
Dir. Unsiness 
Serv. 

VI* Finance 
Control ler 
FncI lilies Com 



IV. 

A. FY 7')-flO f, 
ongoing 



R. FY 7<?-flO 
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B. FlnAnclai ACClarn, cont'd. 



J7 

There Is no central- 
ized mall room for 
universlty-wlde ser- 
vice, service is often 
Btlow E; OS a conmunlca- 
tion devise, unrelln- 
ble; student mall U 
orcnalonBlly mis- 
directed & lost. 

R. Usage of ihp word pro- 
cpssifig capahllily is 
CflJif^cnt rated in 



ASSUMPTIONS 



spvpral dpparlncnts; 
there is a peaking 
problem arising from 
uneven work flowB-- 
principalLy from 
pattern letters. 



C. Student phone service 
suffers from slow 
connect response in 
the fall; generally 
there iff a high fre- 
quency of equipment 
malftmctiniiM. 



A renlrallr.ed m.ill center for 
students & university staff 
would eliminate most of the 
problems Inherent In the 
prenenl system. 



GOALS 

V. Devrlop, Implement & operate 
the following university 
service functions In nn efTl- 
clent & cost-rf fectlvc manner; 

A. Inter-c.irpun, In & out- 
bound U.S. Kan Service*. 



ACriVlTlKf! 



RBSrONSlRILin TIME 



Thn jiraits & vallpyR of us^ge 

In the word proieSRing facility 
_!? LRllL^f - swoolh ed by be U r r 

Bcheduiing of \isiog depnFt- 
«mentfi h encouraging more small 

departmeitt usage where limfng 

is not crlUcai-. 



B. Word PnrreKSiiig 



Sliidpnl service might he 
improved by prewiring every 
rnom; equipment nalfunctions 
are^ assumed to be produced 
by old equipment. 



C. Telephone 



Fscll Itlen sttidy to 
drtrrmlnp reafllblllty 
& location of cpntrsUred 
ntai Irnom. 



FnrllltJos 
(!nmmltte*» 

nir. BusInpRS 
SrrvlreB 



R. R. 
]. Improvofl scheiinling wllh 1. Dir. fluKlneSB 
more Ir^d time. Servlrrs 

'2. DisRrmlnatP Infnrmatfnn' 2. IHr. Business 
on word pnwessiiig to Servires 
enrourage bioader usage 
base. 

3. Devise variable fi 

temporary slaffing plans 
to Increase llexibiJlty. 



0 

C- 

1. liet estimates for. wiring 
sludenl room? fi develop 
a progrnm for funding. 

2. Study fensJiiility of new 
telephone equipment 



Uir. RtiRlnesa. 
Services 



V. 

A. FY 71-RO 
ft (uiKnlng 



n. 

I. Ongning 
7,. Ongoing 



3. Ongoing 



C. 

1. Dir. Business 

Services 
Dean nf Students 

2. Dir. Rn.tlness 

Servirra 



1. FY 79-70 



2. FY Vh 



■ US 
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FACTS 

C, UNIVERSITY COHPUTlKC 

The University cnnputlng and dnta 
procpBslng equlpnent 1r rapidly 
approaching obaoleaccncet 

The NCR 400 r«a In tenant e iupport 
le scheduled to end early In 
1980. 

The HP 2000 pmlnfcenance aiipporC 
la scheduled to end late In 1981* 

The IBH 1130 la of an earlier 
generation of equipment. 



ASSUHPTIONS 



INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 
GOALS 



F.qiilpmcnt replacements will 
be ncceasary to j^vold ser- 
loufl dlsruptionK of aervlces 
to students, academic aup- 
pot^t & adiBlnlBtratlve sup- 
port . 



To provide a reliable, 
coflt-effpctlve computing 
capability for atudents, 
faculty & admlnlatrotors. 



ACTIVITIES 



t. Admlnlatrat lve Capabili ty 

A. RystoffR' requirements 
Btudy to apcclfy ayaten per- 
Bonnplt Roftwnre, and hnrd- 
wnrc Cor all admlnlatratlve 
users* 

B. Acquisition or lease of 
new system. 



2. Evnluhtf! arndemlc nped:i and 
commlfision a Ryatews rcqulre- 
mpnts study for acndetnlc 
computing. 



Rl-SrONSlBlLITY TlHF. 



A. Andprspn & Co. SprlnR, 

V.r. Flnanro Summer 

Dir., Compiitpr 1979 
Service 



Financial Aff* 

Committee 
V.P. Finance 
nir. , Computer 
Service 

Unlv* Computer 

Comnlttee 
Deann 

Dlr* , Computer 

. Services 
lllr.. Academic 

''Computing 



Sumner 
1979 



FY 1979- 



O 



D. PLANT SERVICES 

No orderly, systematic' program has 
existed for the regular maintenance 
of mechanical equipment, buildings 
or furnishings, and mechanical 
failures have been frequent, costly, 
often untimely, while the older 
buildings & their furnishings have 
been deterlorlatlng more rapidly 
thon should be expected from normal 
wear & tear* 



A systemp.tic program for 
preventative malrtenance 
will reduce the frequency 
& coat of equipment falluree 
and result in more attractive 
buildings and^u:'nl8hlngs* 



Develop and implement a 
cost/effective program 
for preventative main- 
tenance. 



Dir. of rJant onp:o1ng 
Dir. of Personnel 



Develop a preventative main- Dlr* of Plant FY 79-80 
tcnance program* & onRolnx 

Retrain h restaff personnel 
to implement n preveotatlve 
mnlntenance system* 

Avoidance of prpventative Architects . ongoing 

maintenance problems In Dlr* of Plant 

bulldlnga and renovation planK. 
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TO: 



Factdty, Staff, Board of Trustees 



Date: September 15, 1978 



FROM: University Planning Committee 

Sam Hall, Chairman 

SUBJECT : Planning ActiviUe s Progre s s Re port 



The University Planning Committee hopes to provide information with this (Second 
Annual) report about the scope and foci of planning activities. We do not intend 
that this report contain complete information about any aspect of planning, but 
that it provide notice of which issues are under active study and the membership 
of those groups who are directly involved in making the analyses or proposing 
alternatives for change-. Although this reix)rt will not provide a census of the 
issues of concern to the committee, you may assume it appropriate to communicate 
to members, of the committee concerns about our lack of attention to any issue not 
mentioned in this report. v(A list of members of the committee is appended.) 

I. Enrollment J v 

i; Projections about enrollment made last year seem to have been close 
for 1978-79, although the final total for the College of Liberal Arts is 
not yet known. There is reason to be confident about growth of 
the Atkinson School to planned capacity. We-temain optimistic about 
maintaining the quality of entering law students. 

2, A primary concern of the Planning Committee is the projected decline in 
undergraduate enrollment. The present intent (too nebulous to be called 
a plan) is to increase moderately admissions efforts, consider changes 
in financial aid policy, and attempt to reduce attrition in the hope of 
minimizing the decline while preserving the nature of our current programs 
and serving the, same kind of students. Because we expect that other 
universities will make simijar efforts to» attract students and because 
the patterns of attri1;ipn seem so well established, no increase in 
enrollment is reflected in the projections. Unless more significant action 
is undertaken, we should prepare to have fewer students in 1982 than 
we have now. 

3\ The Planning Committee has been asked by the Minority Action Committee 
for clarification of the goals for enrollment of minority students. M.A.C. 
has also suggested some specific goals. Professors V. Bothun, C. Burton, 
and Dean Berberet are to work with M.A.C. to prepare revised goals for 
the Planning Committee to consider. 
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II . ' Academic Programs 



Last year the College of Law faculty postponed the review of academic 
programs and plans in anticipation of the appointment of a new dean. 
For the same reason^ the regular accreditation review of the college was 
deferred until this year. Dean Tornquist and the faculty are preparing 
now/for a major study of the curriculum which will — not incidentally — 
meeyt the needs of planning and accreditation. 

The examination of curriculum by liberal arts faculty is continuing and 
will be accelerated during 1978-79. This effort will receive substantial 
support from a Northwest Area Foundation "Project Examination" Grant. 
If its proposed schedule is followed, the faculty will, within the next 
18 months, act on a "final" report from the Committee on Graduation 
)fequirements and Guidelines. They will also have identified, on the 
)a5is of self-studies and other analyses, changes they wish to make in 
the curriculum, These activities will coincide nicely with those necessary 
(for the next accreditation review. 

It seems even more evident than it did a year ago that "most (undergraduate) 
faculty believe that the present academic organization is not providing the 
structure for sufficient cooperation, coordination, and leadership." An 
ancillary, but important, objective of the NAF Grant is to improve this 
situation. 

in. /Paculty . 

/oata are being organized and projections made on faculty eligibility for 
/ promotion, tenure, sabbaticals, and retirement.. Professor litis is doing the 
bulk of the work. A report should be ready for the Planning Committee by 
October 1 . 



/ 



Academic Support 

/ 1. Library — An ad hoc Library Committee has been appointed to- "review and 
/ revise the present Program Statement so that it can be used as a basis for 

future building' planning." The committee will be holding hearings on 
campus this fall to gather opinions and advice . It hopes to finish its work 
by November. A list of committee members is appended. 

2. Audio-Visual Services — The Planning Committee has asked Betty Brockmann, 
Director of the Media Center, to prepare a report on current services of the 
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center and alternatives for improving those services. Because of changes 
in personnel and administrative organization^ no such report was done at 
the time that other departments completed planning reports. It is intended 
that this report be completed and considered this fall. 

3. Faculty Development— ^he undergraduate faculty who have been involved 
with the Associated Schools of the Pacific Northwest (ASPN) Project and 
those who attended the Colorado Springs Workshop are joining to prepare 
a repcxt for the Planning Committee on what the goals and activities for 
faculty development should be . It is intended that this report be 
finished this fall. 

Dean Tornquist and some law faculty members intend to meet soon with 
Steve Phillips, Director of the ASPN'^Project, to explore ways in which 
this project might benefit law faculty. 

V. Facilities 

The University has entered into a preliminary working agreement with Martin, 
Soderstrom, and Matteson, A. I. A. to have these architects work with us to 
analyze our facilities and make recommendations on modifying the way we use 
our space /renovation of existing buildings, and sites and scale for new 
construction. A Campus Facilities Committee has been appointed to "assist 
the architects in gathering data and priority setting." They are also "responsible 
to develop the reports and recommendations to be submitted to the Facilities 
Committee of the Board of Trustees." A list of committee members is appended. 

VI. Student Services 

!• A study of the reasons for attrition by undergraduate students is nearing 
completion. The basis of the study is a questionnaire sent to several 
hundred students who have left Willamette without graduating. Professor 
Prothero, with the advice and cooperation of the Admissions Office and 
Frank Armijo of NCHEMS, is in charge of this project. ^ 

2. Joan Peterson, Assistant Dean of Students, has written a report on the 
quality of residential life as perceived by the students. It is expected 
that the Student Affairs Committee will use this infix-ma tion as it considers 
possible special uses for the Alpha Phi house and other changes in the 
residential operation. 
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3. It is hoped that a consideration of possible changes in the financial 
aid policy can be completed this fall. Roy Ruffner^ Jim Sumner, Jim 
Woodland and Sam Hall have had a preliminary meeting to discuss 
alternatives. 

VII. Development 

The draft plan completed in January set several goals for raising funds for 
endowment, construction/renovation, and operating funds. One of the highest 
priorities for this year in planning is to design activities and assign responsi- 
bility so that these goals, or amended ones, can be met. 

VIII. Institutional Support 

1. A major goal this year is to move the role of the Planning Committee and 
the planning fiirtction firom an ad hoc basis to that of/a well-defined regular^ 
part of the functioning of the University. Some changes have been made in 
the membership of the committee and a procedure for replacing faculty and 
student members has been agreed upon. 

An annual planning process (which ties planning very closely to that of 
the budget) has been drafted and will be used on a trial basis this year. 
The function of the planning committee in this process is to review 
proposals, to amend the five-year plan, [recommend program priorities and 
budget guidelines, recommend revisionain the plan, and assess planning 
accomplishments. 

2. The Business Office, under the direction of Roy Ruffner, is studying ways 
of improving the level of service they provide. A primary concern is the 
need for replacement of the bookkeeping equipment before the year is over. 
A closely related question is that of the level and kind of computer services 
which will be available to the campus in the future. A committee chaired 
by-Mike Dunlap is completing a report which will assess the alternatives. 
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Lorain County 
Community College 

OSCAR LENNING AND STEPHEN JONAS 



The move tov^ard comprehensive planning at Lorain County Community College began 
in 1971 with the arrival of a new president and his subsequent appointment in 1072 of a 
director of institutional planning and research. Before any new planning process could 
be developed, however, it was necessary to establish an affective information system. 
In addition, a more systematic, objective, and s' ort-range planning process could 
begin. Throughout the development of the LCCC long-range plan, majo[^::attention was 
given to integrating planning that was both short range and long range. LCCC also needed 
some type of ongoing needs assessment f i program review and evaluation. More 
effective planning and decisionmaking at the ,<nit level had to be introduced, as well. In 
all of this development, constituencies, customs, and pqlitics (both external and internal 
to the college) were carefully considered. 



BackgrouEid 

During the late 1950s, many Ohio residents were recognizing that a large segment 
of the state's population had educational needs not being served by the state's system 
of higher education. This led to state legislation, enacted in 1961, that authorized the 
establishment of community colleges. Based on the provisions of the new law, the Lorain 
County Board of Commissioners designated Lorain County as a community-coltege 
district. The commissioners appointed a board of seven trustees to determine the new 
district's postsecondary-education needs. The trustees hired two professional consultants 
to Gonqluct a citizens-needs survey and assemble data showing whether a community 
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college was needed in the district. -Based on these data, the Ohio Board of Regents 
granted a connnnunity-college charter to.the district on July 15/1963. Thus Lorain County 
had for the first tinne a pernnanent, public institution, and Ohio had its second, public 
connnnunity college. 

The Lorain School of Technology was incorporated into the comnnunity college in 
March 1964, and Lorain County Connnnunity College offered its first courses in a special 
seven-week session during the summer of 1964. Classes for 1,006 full-time and part-time 
students commenced the fall of 1964 in rented facilities located throughout the county. 
In the fall of 1966, LCCC and its 2-751 full-time and part-time students moved to a new, 
$1 1 millipn, 250-acre campus. The campus is located about halfway between Elyria and 
Lorain, the two largest municipalities in the county, and about 35 miles west of Cleveland. 

In March 1 966, the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools (NCA) granted 
a candidate-for-accreditation status to LCCC. In 1971, NCA granted full accreditation of 
the college; subsequent review in 1973-74 extended full accreditation for 10 years. 

In the general election of 1963, the district's voters approved a lO-year, 1.25 hnill 
tax levy for construction, equipment; and operational needs. The levy was approved by 
voters in 1972. State and federal governments provided almost $5 million toward initial 
capital construction (since that time, the state has provided an additional $11.8 million 
for capital improvements). By fall 1979, the college's facilities had grown to 521,000 
gross square feet, with a total facilities investment of $25 million and an enrollment of 
about 5,600 students. 

The district's population grew from 218,000 in 1960 to 257,000 a decade later. The 
current population is estimated at about 290,000, with about 370,000 projected for the 
year 1 990. About half the district's residents live in the Lorain-Elyria urban area. Present 
growth throughout the suburban areas south of the urban corridor is currently high and 
is expected to continue (residential development in the urban area is believed to be 
nearing its maximum potential). The median population age is 25.1 years (over two and 
one-half years younger than the statewide ave.rage), compared with a median age of 26.7 
in 1 960. The district also contains the second largest concentration of Spanish-speaking 
citizens in the northeast (the largest is in New York City). 

Employed adults in the district totaled 96,000 in 1 974, and the figure is expected to 
increase to about 116,000 by 1985, a growth rate significantly greaterjhan the predictions 
for the entire state. Although employment is currently concentrated (40 percent) in 
manufacturing plants, about two-thirds of all new jobs between now and 1985 are 
expected to be white-collar or service positions. 

Enrollment growth at LCCC has been continual and is expected to increase in the 
future (the majority of students are expected to attend part-time; the number of full-time 
students began to decrease in 1978). From 1972 to 1978, the proportion of women 
students increased fr.om 46 to 61 percent, the proportion of students in technical or 
career programs from 45 to 57 percent; and the proportion of part-time students from 54 
to 67 percent./ - ' \ 

Since its '^diinding, the college's mission has been to meet the educational needs 
of citizens of Lorain County. According to the latest statement of purpose approved by 
the board of trustees in the spring of 1978, . 



The mission of Lorain County Connnnunity College is to provide, within statutory 
definitions, easy access to a broad spectrum of learning experiences, tailored to 
the needs of the College's constituency at the lowest possible cost consistent 
. with quality results. [Lorain County Community College 1976, P. 8] 

Statutory definitions of the State of Ohio allow the college to offer university parallel and 
career programs of two years or less, and noncredit programs for the occupational, 
cultural, and general benefit of the community. Although most courses are conducted 
on the main campus, many courses have been offered at public secondary schools in 
towns throughout the district. 

Jhe college's 1978-79 catalog stated the following as its educational objectives 
related to student needs: 

1. To assist a student to live more fully as an individual and. more effectively as a 
citizen 

2. To develop talents, aptitudes, and interests for meaningful ennployment 

3. To gain a perception of man's relationship to; his fellow nnan and to his culture 

4. To develop self-direction through the use of critical reasoning 

5. To develop effectiveness in his relationship with others, showing respect for the 
individuality of his fellow man 

6. To have an appreciation of his aesthetic as well as his scientific environment 

7. To develop a potential for economic security ' 

8. To possess an appreciation of healthful living 

9. To further achieve self-actualization [P. 9] 

- About 50 instructional programs are organized and coordinated through eight 
instructional divisions;, a chairperson heads each division. In 1978-79, 5,634 credit 
students were served (compared with 5,494 in 1977-78, and 4,024 in 1972-73). The 
noncredit enrollment was over 2,200. Full-time equivalent credit enrollment was 3,251 
in 1978-79 (compared with 3,263 in 1977-78 and 2,667 in 1972-73). (Table 1 summarizes 
numbers of full-time and part-time faculty and staff in 1978-79.) 

The college administration includes a president assisted by an administrative staff 
and an administrative cabinet consisting of the president, the dean of students, and 
dean of business services. The organization chart for LCCC is included as appendix I. 
The president reports to a nine-member board of trustees (six are appointed by Lorain 
County's Board of Commissioners and three are appointed by the governor). As a 
chartered institution in Ohio, LCCC functions in cooperation with the Ohio Board of 
Regents, which was established by state law in 1961 to coordinate the activities of all 
state-assisted Ohio colleges and universities. 

Many advisory committees composed of persons outside the college are also 
important to the college's, organizational structure. In addition, several specialized 
accreditation agencies influence program development. For example, the LCCC Nursing 
Program has been approved by the Ohio State Board of Nursing Education and Nurse 



Registration and the National League of Nursing; and the Medical Assistant and Radio- 
logic Technologist programs have been approved by the American Medical Association. 

The total operating budget for the college grew ifrom $4.1 million in 1972-73 to 
$6.9 million in 1978-79. Table 2 indicates the percentage breakdown in 1978-79 of 
revenue sources and expenditures. 

TABLE 1 

LORAIN COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACULTY. ADMINISTRATORS AND CLASSIFIED STAFF. 1978-79 



OrganlZBtionBl Unit Full-Time Part-Time 

Faculty' Faculty* 


FullTime 
Administration ' 


Full-Time 
Classified 


Part-Time 
Ciasslfiecf 


Businsss 






63 




1 


2 


Developmenlal Education 


4 




23 


■ 1 


1 


0 


Engineering Technologies 


10 




13 


1 


1 


1 


Health Careers 


19 




21 




1 


5 


Health. Physical Education, 
and Recreation 






7 




3 


1 


Language and Humanities 


19 




18 




1 


0 


Science and Mathematics 


14 




16 




] 


3 


Social Science/Public Service 


16 




14 




2 


1 


Community Education 


0 




110 


4 


3 


0 


Academic Support 


3 




0 


• 3 


12 


10 


Institutional Support 


a 




0 


10 


25 


8 


Plant Operation and Maintenance 


0 




0 


.1 


20 


2 


Auxiliary Services 


0 




0 


7 


22 


2 


Student Services 


6 




6 


10 


14. 


4 


Total 


112 




291 


43 


107 


39 


Full- rime Equivalent 


120 




58 


43 


107 


21 


a Includes vacani lull hme positions 

b Estimates for pnfl-lime personnel are based on tal 

c Includes lull tirnt; (acuity overload 


quarter 1978-79 














TABLE 2 








LCCC REVENUE And Expenditure Percentages. 1978-79 




1978-79 Revenue Breakdown 
(In Percentages) 




^ . 




1976-79 Expenditure Breakdown 
(In Percentages) 




State Subsidy 




53.5 


Instruction 




47.5 


Student Fees and 
Charges 

County Levy 




23.1 
17.2 


Institutional Support 

Plant Operation and . 
Maintenance 




14.6 
14.5 


Grants 




3.0 


Student Services 




11.4 


Other 




3.2 


Academic Support 
Public Service 
Student Aid 




7.6 
4.3 
.1 
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The History of Planning at Lorain County Community Coiiege 



Since that initial needs survey of citizens coriducted in 1961, LCCC has sponsored 
various sorts of;fornnal planning activities. For example, the state has required the college 
to subnnit a biennial financial plan and a six-year capital plan. In addition, all riew progrann 
\ proposals have passed through all levels of the college, to the board of trustees, and 
< then to the Ohio Board of Regents. These various planning requirements have not been 
conducted in an integrated, systematic fashion (for example, human-reisources planning 
was not a part of financial planning). This rather fragrcerbed, isolated approach to 
planning changed in 1972 when a position was created to carry out and coordinate 
' formal, institutionwide planning. By 1975, the planning reoui^ed a comprehensive focus 
as well. V * ^ 

In 1971, Dr. Omar L.Olson, the dean of evening and coritinuing education at William 
Rainey Harper College, became the new president at LCCG. Before Dr. Olson's appoint- 
ment, the LOCO board of trustees called for anjntensive review of the college's 
organizational and administrative structure. The trustees' request was a response to an 
observation by an NCA examining team (North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools n.d.), who had noted following their January 1971- visit that **since 
there had been so. much change in administrative structure and administrative channels 
had become unduly complicated, effort must be made to clarify procedures and lines of 
decisionmaking \x\ harmony with good administrative practice" (p. 6). In November 1971 , 
Dr: Olson (Lorain County Community College 1973) recommended a reorganization plan 
based on four principles: 

1. The organizational structure should be developed around functions rather than 
' ' persons 'v 

2. Levels of administrative;Structure should be kept to a minimum; the number of 
administrators should be directly related to the size and corfiplexity of the 
organization 

■ 3. Decisionmaking and. problem-solving processes should be decentralized as 
much as accountability measures would permit . 
4. Assigned responsibilities should be accompanied by commensurate authority to 
carry out those responsibilities [P. 15] ; 

Five phases of reorganization were recommended, the last of which was: 

To develop and/or upgrade long-range planning, programming, and budgeting 
.procedures to provide more accurate forecasting and accountability. [P. 15] , 

T ■ , 

Before announcing his reorganization plan and after he became president, -Dr. Olson 
created the Office of Institutional Planning and Research. In August 1972, Dr. Stephen 
Jonas became its director. Among his responsibilities were conducting all institutional 
planning and research activities as well as the planning for^the Ohio Board of Regents 
Uniform Information System and capital facilities. Dr. Jonas believed that the collegef's 
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information systems should be improved before attempting any major institutional 
planning. The rapid growth of LCCC since its chartering in 1963 and the problem of 
increasing internal and external demands for decisions based on accurate and current 
data about the activities and programs of the college suggested the need to develop a 
management information system (MIS). The consensus was that the method of measuring, 
recording, and reporting data at LCCC was fragmented. Administrators at various levels 
were overburdened with requests for information from other offices on campus, as well 
as from external agencies. Often these requests overlapped, employed different criteria 
for the same data, and did not fit a pattern that could guide the preparation of 1he data. 
Consequently, the same information frequently was generated over and over, and much of 
it was inadequate, contradictory, and therefore not particularly useful for decisionmaking. 

To examine these deficiencies, the director of institutional planning and research 
formed a five-member ad hoc committee in December 1972 that included himself (as 
chairman), the director of data processing, the director of admissions and records (student 
services), the director of management services (business services), and the assistant of 
instruction (instructional services). (This MIS Committee continued to meet until the 
spring of 1978.) The committee was to develop a system for collecting, recording, 
storing, retrieving, and reporting data and for relating past, present, and projected 
information needed for decisionmaking to both internal and external operations of the 
college. (Included in the system design was information that would demonstrate the 
quality of instruction and help instructors make program and course improvements.) The 
committee also hoped to increase faculty and staff understanding about the information 
system and its concepts. ^ 

The committee thus identified the following objectives for the college's MIS: 

1. It should be user oriented 

2. It should be responsive to the internal information and decisionmaking needs of 
the college , . 

3. The system data base should be compatible with externally developed information 
systems, such as the NCHEMS Data Element Dictionary 

4. The system should incorporate anticipated external reporting requirements; thfe., 
system should permit required information to be accumulated and extracted in . 
the format required for external reporting .. 

5. The system design should incorporate sufficient flexibility to permit modifications 
to .nieet the changing needs of the college 

6. The system data base should be designed so that the information needs of various 
users are integrated 

7. Entering the data base and extracting useful information should be as simple as 
possible " ; 

8. The system design should incorporate adequate provisions to maintain the 
security and integrity of the data base 

9. The management information system should be cost-.effective; jhe sum of the 
system benefits should be greater than the system operating costs 
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The time was righf for developing such an infornnation systenn because the college 
had just purchased and installed an IBM 360/40 computer that could accommodate a 
computer-based MIS. All existing computer programs had to be rewritten and meet the 
college's long-range informational heeds. Furthermore, software packages to facilitate 
user access to the data files were being added. The task of developing an MIS was split 
into three phases: 

Phase 1 —Identifying the information needs connected with the various functions 
• and operations throughout the college (see appendix II),, developing 
definitions of system requirements, and developing an MIS master plan 
Phase 2— Developing system, specifications, components, and priorities 
Phase 3— Testing, implementing, and modifying the MIS 

Phase 1 occurred from December 1972 until spring of 1974. Phases 2 and 3 began 
concurrently in the spring of ,1974 and are ongoing. 

' Another, aspect of the committee's work involved assisting student admissions and 
records, particularly in the registrar's office, in the transition from a card-batch system 
tQ an on-line system. Involvement in this task eriabled MIS committee members to 
become acquainted with various'staff and their work (and vice versa). 

As the MIS was developed, so was a systematic, short-range planning and decision- 
makirig system. The college decided that a management-by-objectives (MBO) system 
was most appropriate for LCCC. (MBO is a system of stating objectives, determining a 
plan of action, allocating resources, stating the results jdesired, implementing action, 
and measuring the results.) Developing an MBO system was started in March 1 973. Like 
the MIS-system development, the MBO was developed gradually and was promoted 
among faculty and staff through the use of sem'inars and workshops. At first, workshops 
concentrated on the fundamentals of establishing a management-by-objectives system 
(managing with objectives, planning by objectives, goal setting, problem solving, and 
minimizing conflict between groups). Later on, topics included communications, rrioti- 
vation, team building, time management, decisionmaking, and performance appraisals. 
By the 1975-76 academic year, an MBO system— and consequently the short-term 
• decisionmaking processes at the college— were functioning Successfully. 

Since arriving in 1972, the planning officer for the college had recognized the need 
for a long-range plan, and in its 1973 reportio the North Central Association, the college 
wrote the following: 

as soon as feasible, a long-range institutional planning committee charged with 
developing and periodically updating a comprehensiye five-year plan for the 
college will be appointed. [P. 24] 

By 1975, the MBO system was well established and the MIS development was a,t a point 
that required some thinking about long-range planning. Furthermore, MIS and accredita- 
tion concerns needed less attention from" the planning officer than ever before. Thus 
developing a long-range plan was initiated and with it the beginning of the current phase / 
of planning, development and activities at LCCC. / 
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Current Planning Activities 

Development of a Long-Range Plan' 

With the support of the college president, the LCCC director of institutional planning 
and research started work in the fall of 1975 on a position paper on long-range planning. 
He gathered infornnation about various efforts at long-range planning (particularly ones 
that integrated long-range planning with the budget process). 

Based on this and his review of what other colleges were doing, he prepared Long- 
flange Planning: Prosf^pcfus.land Premises. This docunnent describes planning as a 
continuous process cofisisting of three phases: plan developnnent, plan innplennentation, 
and plan evaluation. The plan-developnnent phase consists of (1) identifying planning 
prennises, (2) analyzing the situation, (3) identifying opportunities and obstacles, (4) de- 
ternnining goals and objectives, and (5) developing criteria for evaluation. 

. The innplennentation phase involves carrying out the plans fronn the developnnent 
phase within sonne tinne schedule and organizational structure. The evaluation phase 
provides a feedback nnechanisnn that can be used throughout the planning process to 
allow for nnodifications. The docunnent also discusses the future of LCCC in particular, 
which provided prennises for the long-range plan developnnent. 

The following underlying principles for the long-range plan were also specified: 

1 . The long-range plan should be integrated with short-range planning (into the MBO 
process). ' " . 

2. The !ong-rang6 plan should be' tied into the budget process. . 

3. The long-range plan should be integrated into the organizational structure of the 
institution — integrated into the regular routine of the institution. This nneant that 
there would not be a special connnnittee appointed for long-range planning (whrch 
nnakes this long-range plan developnnent process different fronn nnost others). 

4. The Board of Trustees should be involved in the initial steps of the planned 
developnnent phase (identification of basic planning assunnptions and developnnent 
of a statnnent of nnission) and later on in the evaluation of the long-range plan. 

5. Since the collpge is serious about innplennenting the long-range plan, there should 
be a link between the long-range plan developers and innplennenters. The adnnin- 
istrative cabinet (president, dean of instruction, dean of students, and dean of 
business services) should be responsible for coordinating the planning process, 
and thus should be .responsible for coordinating not only the developnnent of the 
long-range plan but also for theJmplennentation of the plan. 

6. The long-range plan nnust deal with issues people feel are innportant to the insti- 
' tution. [Lorain County Connnnunity College 1978, Pp. 6-7] 

A series of group nneetings was held in the spring of 1976 with nnixed groups of 
faculty, adnninistrators, trustees, classified staff, and students. Various techniques were 
used to identify issues that should be addressed in the long-range plan, including, for 
exannple nonninal groups in which individuals work in the presence of one another, butdo 
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not interact. Rese^rcf^'has shpwn (Vandeven and Delburg 1971) that the nominal-group 
process facilitates creative and innovative decisionmaking and enhances a group's 
ability to examine thoroughly the dimensions of a problem. At the LCCC meetings^; 
participants assembled and spent about a half hour thinking about the topic but not 
discussing it. pen, in a kind of Jisting"propess, each participant explained his ideas. 
Group members refrained from discussions with one another. The trustees were also 
involved in this activity. Input from external constituencies was also obtained through a 
series of meetings with various community groups and through a public opinionnaire. 
The process for developing the long-range plan forced everyone to get away from day- 
to-day concerns and to focus on major areas. 

After the issues were identified, a questionnaire regarding LCCC priorities was 
administered to various constituencies. A summary of the results was published in 
Long-Range Planning: Summary of Issues and Planning Agenda and was distributed in 
September 1977. The issues found to be of highest priority were grouped according to 
the basiCcomponents to be included in the long-range plan: 

1 . What should be the overalllmission of Lorain County Community College? Lorain 
County Community College's current mission statement is to provide, within 
statutory definitions, easy (access to a broad spectrum of 'earning experiences, 
tailored to the needs of the college's constituency and at the lowest possible cost 
consistent with quality results. 

2 What should be the speciiic aims and objectives of LCCC within its mission? How 
can we strengthen the relationship, between the college and the community? 
Basic to this question is iaentifying community needs and expectations, determining 
how the college should accommodate them, and projecting new services needed. 
High-priority tasks related to this question include (1) identifying community 

■ needs, (2) determining/how the college accommodates community needs, and 
(3) projecting new services needed by the community in the next year. 

3. What programs and processes should be implemented to accomplish the objec- 
tives and mission? How do we devise programs and services to meet demand 
and need? This question must deal with the development of criteria and pro- 
cedures to determine what programs should be developed, continued, or phased 
out. The recommendation of specific program emphasis should also assess the 
potential impact on facilities, personnel, and finances. High-priority tasks related 
to this question include (1) expanding continuing-education and community- 
service programs and (2) developing criteria and procedures to determine what 
new programs should be developed, the programs that should be continued, and 
those that should be phased^out. 

4. What should be the organization of LCCC to effectively implement the programs, 
and processes? This question should focus on creating better communication 
between and among various Qollege constituencies. In addition, it should also 
focus on developing a model for ongoing, long-range planning. High-priority tasks 
related to this question include developing (1) a model for long-range planning, 
(2) the capability of respondi..g to change, and (3) a capacity to provide better 
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coordination of curriculum between full-time and part-timdfaculty. 

5. \Nhat quantity and quality of human resources are needed w carry out programs 
and processes? This question should deal with faculty; administrative, and clas- 
sified-staff salaries, working conditions, personnel policies, and professional 
Cidvelopment. Other issues related to this question are policies concerjiing the 
admission of students and the assessment^^o^ student abilities and educational 
outcomes. High-priority tasks related to this question include (1) reviewing 
college policies concerning open admissions, (2) determining whether there 
should be entrance requirements for some programs, and (3) upgrading expertise 
ci personnel by providing in-service training opportunities for faculty, adminis- 
trators, and classified staff. 

6. What quantity and types of facilities are needed? Providing a facility for the fine arts, 
determining the need for additional facilities, and providing for repair, maintenance, 
and replacement of equipment are central to this question. Examples of high- 
priority issues related to this question include (1) providing a fine arts/humanities 
center and (2) providing adequate funds for repair, maintenance, and replacement 
of equipment. 

7. What financial resources are needed to achieve the objectives and mission? How 
much money will all this cost? How much can we reasonably hope to obtain? This 
question includes the development of specific plans for ensuring sufficient college 
funding over the next six years. Examples of high-priority issues related to this 
question include (1) to develop specific plans for ensuring sufficient college 
funding over the next six years, (2) to assess the need for future levies, and (3) to 
determine appropriate strategies for obtaining needed funds. 

Next, the high-priority issues were studied in-depth by faculty teams. Each team 
prepared a position paper that described the status of the issue and alternative ways to 
address it. These position papers were included in Long-Range Planning: Concept and 
Current Status of Planning Issues, a document distributed nn January 1978. Later that 
month, the administrative cabinet held an open hearing at the college for members of 
the college community to discuss the papers, ask questions, and talk about specific 
concerns regarding the college's future plan. Several individuals submitted their own 
position papers on the Issues. After the hearing, the administrative cabinet and several 
faculty members again reviewed the papers and discussed the various policy alterna- 
tives that cc jld be Incorporated into the long-range plan. Under leadership of the director 
of institutional planning and research, the faculty team then developed a long-range 
plan that incorporated what they considered was the best thinking of all members of the 
LCCC community. In the spring of 1978, three years after initial activities started, the 
LCCC Long-Range Plan, 1978-83 vjas approved by the board of trustees and published. 
The document describes the college's mission, philosophy, and goals; discusses demo- 
graphic, socia^ and economic trends; ano specifies planning assumptions and objectives 
for each major area of concern within le college (such as college programs and ser- 
vices; organization and planning; and human, physical, and financial resources). 
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Implerilenting and Updating the Long-Range Plan 

The long-range plan contained a number of objectives, including one concerning 
the planning process: 

The College will incorporate a one-year/five-year planning process. Two time 
periods are considered for the purpose of stating goals and planning for their 
implerrieotation. A one-year plan provides the short-term strategy for College 
operations while a five-year plan sketches the long-term strategy/The one-year 
plan is based on forecasts for the relatively near future, which are normally more 
accurate than the forecasts for the five-year time period. Because of this uncer- 
tainty, the five-year plan is updated annually to extend an additional year. The 
result is that the College is always operating according to- a one-year plan while/ 
preparing for the future according to a five-year plan. [P. 54] / 
( / 
Instructions for accomplishing this and other objectives were not included in the/plan. 
Instead, the conclusion of the LCCC long-range plan stated . " / 

Under the direction of the administrative cabinet, composed of the presKJent and 
deans of instruction, students, and business services, specific steps designed to 
achieve the objectives will be incorporated into the College's anryjal planning 
and budgeting processes. In addition, the administrative cabinet wUf evaluate the^ 
progress being made to achieve the objectives themselves. This javaluation, too, 
will be a part of the College's annual planning process and will facilitate the 
updating of the long-range plan. [P. 81] / \ 

/ \ 

. In the summer of 1978, the administrative cabinet assigned the director of institu- 
tional planning and research to develop procedures for implementing and updating the 
long-range plan and for integrating it into the annual planning iind budgeting process. 
Throughout September 1978, literature relevant to implemefiting a planning process 
was reviewed. Among the resources examined were / ^^ademia Planning: Four Institutional 
Case Studies (Kieft 1 978), the NCHEMS Handbook for Institutional Academic and Program 
Planning (Kieft, Armijo, and Bucklew 1978) and Long-Ranpe Planning Kit (Parekh 1977). 
Information was also collected from other institutions ^bout their planning processes 
and implementation procedures. The director then concjuded that LCCC should customize 
an implementation process for its needs (though many of the procedures described in A 
Handbook for Institutional Academic and Program Planning were adopted). 

Based on input from the literature, from other colleges, and from the administrative 
cabinet and other administrative staff at LCCC, a procedural handbook was developed 
entitled 1978-83 Long-Range Plan: Implementation of the Long-Range Plan; Long-Range 
Planning and Annual Planning/Budgeting Schedule, A copy of this document, which was 
completed and distributed to the faculty in October 1978, is presented as appendix III. 

This handbook describes a planning cycle consisting of five annual planning periods. 
Each year, individual planning units prepare detailed proposals for the year immediately 
ahead; the units prepare less detailed, but nevertheless subtantive proposals for the 
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following tour years. As the cycle advances, each year's plan receives nnore detailed 
attention. Each year, the five-year plan is revised to reflect changes in the external and 
internal environnnents and in institutional resources, objectives, and progranns. During 
the fourth^ear of the planning cycle, the college reexannines its long-range goals and 
the acp<5mpanying assunnptions and develops a plan for the next five years. 

^ he adnninistrative cabinet started off the planning cycle by reviewing the 1978-83 
annihg objectives, assigning each long-range planning objective to the appropriate 
organizational unit and establishing a tentative deadline for each objective. The dean of 
each organizational unit then assigned objectives to the appropriate departnnent or 
division (for exannple, language and hunnanities, connnnunication, education, adnnissions 
and records). Finally, Itifi^dnninistrative cabinet reviewed the assignnnents and schedules 
as revised by the organ izatlbnal unit. Before considering the assignnnents, each depart- 
nnent and division (1) assessed the extent to which it achieved its objectives fronn the 
previous year and (2) evaluated the process through which those objectives were 
acconnplished. y 

These steps amtHS^lgnnnents of responsibility are described on pages 159 through 162 
of the hancoook in appendix III. The handbook also includes a realistic tinne-line developed 
foracconnpi Mmy the first-year cycle (see pages 163-170), deadlines for various long-range 
plan objectives (pages 171-1 79), and the five fornns used to collect planning infornnation 
(pages 1 §1-1 92). 

In developing this handbook, the adnninistrative cabinet and the director of institu- 
tional planning and research nnet with adnninistrative staff to review the ennerging 
planning process, distribute copies of the planning handbook, and provide staff with 
sannples of the planning fornns being developed. When the nneetings and the handbook 
were connpleted, the chairpersons and other adnninistrative staff nnet with their respective 
faculty and staff to explain innplennentation strategies, roles of faculty and staff, in the 
planning process, procedures for developing objectives, nnethods of integrating the 
one-year and five-year planning cycles, and the process for connpleting planning fornn II 
(each division had been given a supply). (Planning fornn II, "Long-Range Planning 
. Update," is shown on pages 1 85-1 86 of the handbook in appendix III.) Many of the divisions 
asked the director of institutional planning and research to conne to their nneetings and 
assist thenn, which he did. Nunnerous faculty mennbers attended these divisional nneetings, 
although attendance was not nnandatory. Further, LCCC adnninistrators observed that the 
quality of the infornnation subnnitted was excellent, even in sensitive areas concerning 
connplex critical issues. 

The adnninistrative cabinet assigned responsibility for connpleting each objective 
fronn the long-range plan to one of the four organizational units (instructional services, 
student services, institutional support services, and business services), and each 
objective was assigned an initial schedule for implennentation, as shown on pages 171-179 
of the innplennentation handbook in appendix III. This infornnation was reviewed by all 
deans with their respective staff, and changes were nnade on the basis of theirconnnnents. 

The nnethod for progrannnning the objectives varied with each organizational unit. In 
institutional support, individuals reporting to the president nnet and assigned responsibility 
for innplennenting each institutional objective to a specified department. Each departnnent 
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then prepared an. action plan for that institutional objective as well as objectives specific 
to the department. Because many objectives in instructional services cut across depart- 
mental lines, objectives were grouped and task forces were formed to develop actiori 
plans. All division heads or directors also prepared specific action plans for their areas 
of responsibility. In student services, the dean of students assigned responsibility for 
institutional objectives to the appropriate departments which then prepared an action 
plan as well as specific department objectives. Each department in business services 
prepared an action plan. These plans were reviewed by the dean and the director pf 
institutional planning and research to ensure that all institutional objectives assigned to 
business services were programmed. 

By mid-November, planning form II had been completed by all departments and 
divisions. The form provided information for updating the long-range plan and annual 
planning and budgeting for FY79-80. Several weeks after the forms were finished, a 
summary of information for planning, college forecasts, planning premises, concerns 
and issues, and projections related to enrollment, faculty and staff. FTE, and cost and 
revenues was distributed to. each department for review and comment. This marked the 
beginning of the next stage of the process. Based on the comments received, a firial 
planning-information document was developed (see appendix IV for an excerpt from this 
document) and distributed at an administrative staff meeting on December 18, 1978. Also 
distributed at this meeting was a document giving head-count and full-time-equivalent 
enrollrtient projections for 1979-80, a long-range planning .and budget preparation 
packet consisting of planning forms III and IV (along with completed illustrations of each 
form), and thp budget forms. 

The planning information was used by each department and division to rank program 
objectives forj the subsequent years and to describe the activities and resources required 
to accomplisjn them; these plans and resource needs were reported on planning forms 
III and IV, "ffrogram Objectives and Planned Activities for the Year" and "AdditionaJ 
Information \p Support of Program Objectives and Planned Activities for the Year" (see 
pages 187 ^'nd 189 of the handbook in appendix III). Departments and divisions then 
submitted their completed program plan for FY79-80 through FY83-84 and budget 
request forniis for FY79-80 to the appropriate deans, who reviewed the plans and incor- 
porated thep into the more inclusive organizational unit plans through use of planning 
form V ("Organizational Unit Pr8gram Objectives, Planned Activities, and Rationale for 
the Year," sfee page 1 91 of the handbook in appendix III). In doing so, the deans considered 
the extent to which the plans of each division or department conformed to the long-range 
institutional plan. 

After receiving planning form V from each organizational unit, the administrative 
cabinet reviewed each organizational unit plan and then incorpora/ed those plans into a 
tentative institutional plan, which was included in the document LRP 1980-84, Orga- 
nizationaljUnit Program Objectives and Activities. This document was distributed on 
March 2^, 1979, to all departments for review. All administrative-cabinet members 
reviewed their sections of the document with their staffs. The cabinet then reviewed the 
entire ddcument and the comments received and reached final decisions on institutional 
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priorities. The final document was published in July 1 979; excerpts of the document are 
presented in appendix V. 

Because the state legislature was late in approving higher-education appropriations 
for the next biennium; the final budget process at LCCC had to be delayed. In addition, in 
the student-services unit, each director had written and submitted an annual report by 
July to the deari. Each report summarized their major objectives and accomplishments, 
similar to the type of information requested on planning form I (''Evaluation of Program 
Objectives and Activities for the Year," see page 183 of appendix III). Because of time 
constraints and to avoid having one organizational unit repeat the evaluative process, 
planning form I was not used this year. This planning form has not been discarded, 
'however. Current plans are to* revise the form and distribute it to departments and 
divisions several weeks before its scheduled use in the summer of 1980. ,. 

This episode demonstrates that unexpected events can interfere with scheduled 
planning activities and that a flexible planning process is important. Instead of using 
planning form I and a month-long process, the LCCC directc/ of insututlonal planning 
and research used an interview format to review with all deans the accomplishments 
within their organizational units and to discuss with the pres'dent the accomplishments 
in each division under his supervision; the director and the president also discussed 
institutionwide objectives. A summary of these accomplishments was then prepared^ 
and reviewed by the administrative cabinet. This information, plus evaluative comments 
received from staff throughout the fall and winter of 1 979-^(Xwfll constitute one section of 
an overall planning document for LCCC that is scheduled'to be completed in October 1979. 
The document will incorporate as separate sections modified versions of all of the 
separate in-house working documents developed in 1978^79,' and will be titled Long- 
Range Plan, IdSO-SA. It will serve both as a public document and a guide to the planning 
process for 1979-80. (Readers can obtain a copy at cost fronn Dr. Stephen Jonas, Director 
of Institutional Planning and Research, Lorain County Community College, 1005 North 
Abbe Road, Elyria, Ohio 44035.) 

Even though staff at LCCC feel that \n\p\^':nv^r\\u\^ the long-range plan has bee'i 
successful, they noted two problems. First, oojec[iV'.r> were too numerous and vac ja; 
staff could not accomplish them al^-on sc\ -ouie o. edition, some faculty and staff nad 
difficulty identifying objectives for individutvi years o' the five-yenr planning cycl^j. The 
director of institutional planning and resea oh has s\( ze suggested identifying ^specific 
objectives one year ahead and describing ti o work r/ ^essary to accomplish th-..m for the 
next four years, rather than developing par.lrula^* ' jjectives for each of the fc:jr years. 

Revised planning forms are currently ^^^.! ..g simplified; illustrations compre- 
hensible definitions of terms, particularly for p-lanning form II, are beinci rHqc For the 
other forms used in 1978-79, items that have provided information of litt:- :)rao* • '^al use 
during the planning process may Ii^-^j deleted. 

Frcri al! indications, the new LCCC planning process worked well in 197o-75; still 
more refinements to the process are expected. For example, staff .-.^e different levels' 
of understanding about the process. Frequently, objectives are too •Mn;c--ous and vague 
to be practical. In addition, many people on campus question the vsi;je of devoting so 
much time and effort to long-range planning when so many other con-rerns need more 
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attention: They regard the process [primarily as an exercise in paperwork. 

Improving Application of Infornation to Planning Decisions 

In August 1978, an outside consultant spent two d&y? interviewing institutional and 
unit administrators about their planning concerns. A corrnon concern was that the 
variety of data collected by the college had not been --Hpf.' lied well to planning decisions 
at the unit level. Administrators at the unit level reported that for decisionmal<ing they 
needed more relevant, accessible information as well as assistance in applying it more 
effectively to the decisionmal<ing process. 

■ To address these concerns, a four-member ts.;,:'. force was formed, consisting of 
the dean of instruction, director of institutional plcnning and research, and division 
heads for health careers and /or science and matheroyrtics. The tasl< force first inventoried 
all computerized and manual information source;;. 'files, and reports at the college. It 
then examined each sources and discussed hew the information from the source was 
used. In addition, the tasl< force developed a list of otiiiions currently under consideration 
at the division and departmental levels. It examined ]*low those decisions were being 
made, and analyzed each decision in terms o', the information, c-.quired. LCGC staff 
reported that the document that had been develr.pec \n 1973 as a preliminary to developing 
a management information system for LCCC vvas pai ticularly he'pful here. (See appendix II 
for the Preliminary List of functions and Opetaiions of Lorain County Community College.) 

One member of the tasl< force, the head of the he-'ilth-caree.-s division, was concerned 
about determining program costs. Costs at LCCC havf. been defined in terms of cost per 
student "credit hour. In the health area, a preponae.anct' c- clinical courses were offered 
and the number of contact hours that faculty had to S'j.oer''. ise (and for which facilities 
and equipmer ( had to be provided) was much greater than the number of student credit 
hours upon which comparative analyses of costs had been based. The other members 
of the tasl< force were sympathetic to this concern. C'.^nsequently, they recommended a 
study of costing information be conducted, t' ey identified as a new planning priority 
the development of improved costing in^cr.^ation. 

In the fall of 1978, the tasl< force studied approaches tal<en at other institutions in 
using information for decisionmal<ing at tu-i divisional level, These approaches included 
the NCHEMS Academic Unit Planning and Management Model, the Ohio Board of 
Regents modeling procedures, the NCHEMS Costing and Data Management System, 
and several institutional models. The head of the health-careers division devised a 
preliminary plan to develop a modc^f for costing his programs that would describe unit 
costs of instruction better than the CLirrent model. The tasl< force intended the model to 
(1) identify all major cost components within each program, (2) indicate whether each 
component could be controlled or reduced, (3) provide a better justification of costs, 
(4) improve managehnent of divisional budg-.ts, and (5) improve faculty understanding of 
budgetary limitations. The tasl< force regarded development of this model as a pilot 
project that, if successful, could be used to estimate costs in other divisions. 

With the assistance of a cost specialist from NCHEMS, the goals of the proposed 
plan v;ere adapted according to the NCHEMS cost study procedures. The NCHEMS 
Costing- and Data Management System (CADMS) was implemented on a trial basis for 



the entire institution and the LCCC cost nnodel was refined further (Collard et al. 1975). 
CADMS is'^designed to assist institutions in implementing both historical and predictive 
studies and is basically independent of NCHEMS data definitions and structures. 
Historical studies di-splay post-related data about events during a specific prior time. 
Predictive studies forecast costs based on historically derived parameters [such as 
average section size and facujty-rank mix]. Utilizing six computerized models, the 
system (1) converts information from institutional accounts to a common activity 
structure, (2) converts and aggregates information from the NCHEMS-developed Faculty 
Activity anb Outconhes Survey Instrument, (3) links personnel to the accounts from 
which they are paid and to the tasks they perform, (4) processes student registration 
information to determine program costs, (5) converts and aggregates the information 
from the NCHEMS Student Outcomes Questionnaire for Program Completers, and (6) 
stores and manipulates the information obtained in other modules of the system. 

In the winter of 1979, the task force identified modifications needed in the LCCQ 
cost-study procedures, including allocation-procedure changes within the LCCC course 
analysis. In addition, the LCCC director of data processing services reviewed the data 
required to process the NCHEMS cost study. 

. In the spring of 1979, a prelinninary LCCC cost study was developed using data 
from the fall qugrter 1979. Although all of the changes. to allocation procedures had not 
been made (the remainder of the revisions were implemented as the trial run progressed), 
the procedures produced information that convinced the board of trustees to approve a 
proposed respiratory program. 

LCCC now has the software required to implement CADMS (although the system 
had not been implemented as of this writing). The decision to use CADMS was made 
after the dean of instruction, the director of institutional planning and research, and the 
director of data-processing services examined the CADMS version used at the University 
of Pittsburgh. LCCC data from spring 1979 was arranged to be run on the University of 
Pittsburgh CADMS system. (Part of this data has been run and division heads now are 
reviewing the results.) 

During the coming year, the director of institutional planning and research also 
wants to examine other approaches to information for decisionmaking such as the 
Induced Course Load Matrix and the Induced Work Load Matrix as outlined in yAcac/em/c 
Unit Planning and Management (Miyataki and Byers 1976). The Induced Work Load 
Matrix shows credit hours (or contact hours) produced by degree programs or fields of 
study during some time period. The Induced Course Load Matrix displays the average 
number of ^hours that students in various curricular majors accumulate in each de- 
partment for the specified period- of time. 

Developing a Program Review and Evaluation Process 

Among the major institutional objectives set forth in the LCCC long-range plan was 
to. develop a comprehensive system for reviewing and evaluating programs. Such a 
system was considered as essential, for both obtaining information for decisionmaking 
about additions, deletions, or revisions to programs and for program planning (both long 
range and short range). 
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To coordinate developing such a systenn, ihe c^ean of"'instruction appointed a 
seven-person Ad Hoc Connnnittee on Standards for Curriculum Review as a formal 
subcommittee of the College Curriculum Council. Members were the director of develop- 
mental education (committee head); division head of the social-science/public-service 
division; two faculty members from transfer programs; and three faculty members from 
technical programs.. .In addition, the director of institutional planning and research 
served as a resource person to the committee. Membership represented a balance 
between career/technical and transfer programs and between administrators and faculty. 

At its first meetings in October 1978, the committee discussed the rationale for 
program review and evaluation and listed several specific tasks it would perform. A month 
later, the committee had decided to develop and recommend policies and procedures 
that would govern the review of credit programs at LCCC. It also intended to spell out a 
policy for selecting programs for review. The committee then started to inventory 
existing information, processes, and procedure's (both internal and external to the 
institution) related to program review and evaluation. This inventory was completed in 
early January 1979. 

Committee members reviewed the processes at community colleges in Arizona, 
Illinois, Maryland, and New York; they also examined relevant R&D work conducted at 
NCHEMS and elsewhere. Especially helpful was a five-year review of technical programs 
and the papers that the Academy for Educational Development (AED) had developed as 
part of a state-funded project on program review and evaluation. 

In looking at processes used at other institutions for possible adaptation at LCCC, 
the committee examined procedures for monitoring and selecting programs for evaluation 
being used at Moraine Valley (Illinois) Community College, the program-assessment 
instrument used at Southeast (Nebraska) Community College; the system for evaluating 
career programs used, in Maryland community colleges; and the collegewide, career- 
program-evaluation system used by the Cuyahoga (Ohio) Community College District. 
After considering the adaptability of these various systems and their relevance to LCCC, 
the committee decided to use them as resource materials. The evaluation plans of 
these other colleges did help the LCCC committee to define the terms program and 
evaluation and to develop a policy statement governing the review and evaluation of 
LCCC programs and courses. 

By May 1 979, the committee had drafted a tentative policy and procedures statement 
to guide p'-ogram review and evaluation. After reviewing different types of potential 
program data and collection procedures, the statement was revised in September 1979 
for submission to the College Curriculum Council. This final version elaborates on pur- 
poses served by program review and evaluation at LCCC, definitions of program and 
program evaluation, policy concerning when reviews are to occur, procedures for 
planning and carrying out reviews, and an outline of guidelines and examples relating to 
specifically what should be reviewed about the program and discussed in the report. 
(See appendix VI for a draft of the September 1979 statement.) 

Two problems slowed the work of this committee. First, the committee devoted 
more time than they had planned to defining terms. Second, faculty could not agree on 
the nature of program review. This experience at LCCC suggests, the importance of 
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selecting committee members who understand technical and career pre ms as well 
as having an interest in program review and evaluation. Prestigious n rs of the 
faculty are also desirable. They can help gain the support of the faculty 

Conducting Community- and Student-Needs Assessment 

Although LCCC had established an extensive community advisory committee 
system, no in-depth community surveys had been conducted since the college was 
formed. Planning staff believed that one way of strengthening the LCCC long-range plan 
was to assess student and community needs on an ongoing basis using systematic, 
objective, and adaptable methods. The director of institutional planning and research 
searched the literature related to needs assessment and reviewed instruments used by 
Harrisburg (Pennsylvania) Area Community College, Eastfield (Texas) Community College, 
Kalamazoo (Michigan) Community College, Valencia (Florid?) Community College, 
: Lakeland (Ohio) Community College, Parkersburg (West Virginia) Community College, 
and the San Diego (California) Community College District. Based 0n this research, the 
director of institutional planning and research developed a framework for conducting a 
needs assessment, which includea a rationale for assessing needs, a definition of the term 
needs, a description of the focus of the assessment, and mechan/sms for conducting it. 

With a framework established, two target groups were selected for a pilot study. 
The study was to survey the adult population of Medina, a town located in the southeastern 
part of the district. (LCCC wanted to expand program offerings there and Medina school 
officials were interested in the results of the study.) The target /group for the pilot study 
was all students 25 years of age or older who enrolled at LCCC for the first time in the 
spring quarter of 1979. (The.college serves an increasing number of adult students, and 
would like as much information as possible about them.) / 

Staff developed a study plan and an instrument for assessing the needs of Medina 
residents and reviewed them with local school officials. Concurrently, with the assistance 
of a graduate student from Bowling Green State University (who needed to conduct 
such an activity as a requirement for a research class), staff searched the literature 
related to assessing the needs of adult learners. Based on this literature review, staff 
decided to use the **Adult Participation Scale" developed by Max Boshier at the University 
of British Columbia. (Copies of the instruments for surveying both target groups are 
presented in appendixes VII and VIII.) / 

The mail-in questionnaire was distributed to Medina residents the second week of 
May 1 979. Additional copies were distributed through the city schools and the municipal 
library, plus advertisements and news stories were placed in the local newspaper. The 
staff mailed the Adult Participation Survey to the target student population in late May. 
Follow-up letters, with additional copies of the questionnaire, were mailed a week later. 

At the end of June, staff used the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences program 
to analyze the. data collected in both surveys. Reports summarizing the results were 
prepared. At a.meeting on July 9, 1 979, division heads reviewed the preliminary analysis 
of the results of the Medina survey, and these results were used by LCCC staff to schedule 
classes in Medina for the fall of 1979. Based on these reports, staff are revising the 
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process and procedures used to conduct the surveys, and the plans are fo conduct 
surveys of other target groups during the 1979-80 academic year. Also during the 1979-80 
academic year, staff will consider changes in procedures and services for adult students 
at LCCC, based on the results of the second survey. 



Assessment 

This evaluation focuses on ways planning can be more efi'ectiye. One type of 
criterion for such a judgment Is observations of the planning operation, of such factors 
as end-of-period usefulness and appropriateness (for example, how accurate were the 
initial assumptions and projections), and attitudes and satisfactions of participants arid 
others. Another is reports on others' experiences,' such as the case institutions in the 
NCHEMS study whose experiences were a major influence on the guidelines proposed 
in the NCHEMS Handbook for Institutional Academic and Program Planning. Great care 
must be used in attempting generalizations to other institutions, however, because each 
college or university is unique in its characteristics, in its external and internal environment, 
and in the specific situations it faces. 

The move toward a comprehensive planning process cannot take place unless the 
college's board of trustees, administration, and faculty are committed to it. Many at 
LCCC believed that by the beginning of the seventies, the college seemed to have 
difficulty responding to change, and its administrative organization had become overly 
complicated and cumbersome, this belief was reinforced by the 1971 report of the 
North Central Association visiting team. The first step toward correcting these weak- 
nesses came with the arrival of a new president, who demonstrated his commitment to 
planning by, among other actions, hiring a director of institutional planning arid research. 

In integrating planning into research, the college recognized the importance of 
developing its data bases and hiring someone trained in both data gathering and planning. 
Thus LCCC waited two years to start developing long-range planning in order to focus 
first on developing a well-designed management information system, building staff 
skills, and implementing an MBO system'^for short-range planning. And in this phase, as 
in all of the other planning phases, the college carefully evaluated its status needs and 
considered ways to involve various segments of the campus, including students. (The 
one criticism is that some faculty and staff may have perceived at times that their 
involvement was perfunctory rather than influential— it is important that this not occur.) 
In addition, college staff tried to find out what other community colleges were doing with 
regard to planning. Furthermore, the college conducted extensive training and orientation 
activities, using outside expertise when needed, and definitive schedules and deadlines 
were established throughout the process. 

The LCCC planning process that evolved resembles the' process outlined In the 
NCHEMS Handbook, in general, the LCCC practices follow those NCHEMS guidelines 
and demonstrate hov; ihose guidelines can be customized. LCCC did deviate from the 
NCHEMS recommenr' ti'on for length of the planning cycle. The Handbook recommends 
a three-year cycle; U.-CC opted for a five-year cycle. Based on the college's first-year 
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experience in updating its lorl'g-range plan, however, it decided to combine the last four 
years of that cycle into one phase. . , 

After developing planning assunnptions and the; long-range plan, LCCC staff began 
to. tie long-range planning into both the annual planning cycle and the resource- 
aiiocation process, as recomnnended by NCHEMS. Schedules, planning fornns, orientation 
and training activities, and good planning, coordination, connnnunication, and .onitoring ■ 
were all crucial to a successful initial-year innplennentation of the process. Furthernnore, 
attitudes toward the process appea.' -vi generally to be positive. 

Based on this past year's expe;'.erice, innplennentation of the long-range plan has 
been modified and procedures and schedule have been updated. The college continues 
to improve its planning information, particularly in the costing area. The planning officer 
intends .to build the ICLM and IWLM into the LCCC system in a few years. 

The college indicated it will complete its program review and evaluation system 
and will implement it soon. When this system begins to operate, the college will have 
completed its response to the 1973-74 visiting accreditatiop team recommendation that 
more attention be given to "the collection of evidence on some systematic basis to 
demonstrate the quality. of the instructional programs and to aid instructors in mal<ing 
improvements" (North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools n.d., p. 10). 

In addition, the college, over the next several years, will be able to assess those 
special educational needs of particular, segments of both the student body and the 
district's population that until now LCCC has largely neglected or overlooked. 
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PRELIMINARY LIST OF 
FUNCTIONS AND OPERATIONS OF 
LORAIN COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Prepared by 

MAKAGEiVEEaJJT INFORMTION SYSTEM COMMITTEE: 

Timothy V. Boylan 
Kenneth L. Grover 
Stephen Jonas, Chairman ^ 
Gene Neirtun 
Howard 0, Washka 




riiE MAJOR wm OF LORAiti couir/v mmm^ college 



ma 



j^""^^"" ' ^"0^ =et of operiitlony whicli the Collcije undtrtoAti 
In relation to Its gonls. t^jiictloi/j are dllTgrentlatcd from each 
_ oiher t;- the rewurces and tiarketi/with vhlch they deal, 



A. P ^ovl el stmt oa - h h Action Include. A traditional and experincntal Instnic 

OM^ and experhental Inni^ctlonal actl'ddfe, Aether tlw^h cla:srooi, individual, 
special or iniotttl aeth^c. It include: al/operation! necessary to fo«iate academic 
mtm n tejas ol' Icgree gods, decree r^lreiients, and course content to the 
satisfaction ol accrediting. aijcncles and tlj: public: iened by the College. 

B. ^vlde In^ti^ctional Support • Ihls l\uc/lon Includes dl those operation: wMch support 
the toUege c Instiwtlonil taction, 1 entails those actWtle: mi service: which 
dthoush they are not directly c«: rlbutory to Instnctlon, are I'aclUtatlve. They do 
directly -upport instructional goals. / • =j ™ 

C. Facilitate Or^taniicd F.e^eitfrh . This Lotion Include: idl the operations nececsary 
carry out the College's goals related to uncoverioj knowledge, developing technioue: of 
ani lculon, 1^.4 comicating resAs of findings. This taction coiraects the -r.^n- 
.atlon ji iiLoolion and tlie exerciue of the' Intellectual skill: o'' the 'acul"/ 
:tudcnt body, / 

/■ 

g_eyelQp Faculty Resources - Thifi tetlon includes dl open neci'ssary to acqu'. 
aalntain, and retain qualified^lnstructlonal personnel. 

geveio!^ Auriiii^trativL^ Re.^mr.. . This function Include: all oration: mtwj 
acquire, mlntaiii, ttiiti retain qualified arMnistratlve personnel. 

>-^-QP ^of^a^lontd and Staff Rccourceg - Tda lection Includer. all jix-ratioiis nececsan' 
to acquire, Miiitain, and retain q'^^lifled professional mi :tafr persc^el. 

tVovlde for Student Academic Development . Ms tetlon Includes tiia.e orratlon: wliicb 
are necessary to recruit capable studeut:: to provide supportive service: t.at enable 
their, to acquire kr.ovlcd^e ^i l\jlflll tlieir educational ^. als, 

jyovi^ie for Stud ent lion-Acadedc Dfiveloimeiit '- Th^r nmr.^ ^on^JinL olUctlH^lc-' 
senlces provided 'rfhlch facilitate the pcrronal .^rc^th an^ ,:, .vcte^nt of'ctudMt^ 
and compleaent their acade.dc 'iovelopment.' 

I. Levelop Mile ligations ActiviLes . Tiii: tetion involves - 1, j of coMication: 
with the external and internal publics alned at aji l^i-roved ui'.v.:m :.; ; of the phUoso-'-hy 
and accoipliaiiment:; of the College. ' . ' ^ . v 



'ca of the 

■ '^rdl conEuilty, 

.. College m^t 



J. Develop Cor/aunity Gen^lces Acthlties - Thi: fiir.ction Include:; piJ 
College body, corporate ani individual vhich work to ;:er/G Md 
It Involves the recognition tiiat the unique facilities ojid capabii: , 
be usedi'or public benefit*,, 

i 3eYelo6 Kinaneln Rcso'irce.; - Thi.: function Includes tho dotendnt> 1': 



.' r"idc, the 
'I 'Ji' liiternal 



solicitation pf fund:: public and private' sources, and the dev-l 
sources of Incoie. 

L. ■ x^vldeFin(u-.cial':-micej - Thi: function provide: the oforation'; and r.ivce.ir^' wi'lch are 
■ nficeasary to "le schlevcaent of the Colle,.;';'; objective oi contml^-'d Wi- o? Its 
ilnancial reso'a'oe:;. 

/ 

K./ Provide Au};illKr/ u er-/ices arid FaciUtic::- \i: furctlon includes 'all the ^iUdUory scr- 
/ vices and faoilici.^t vhlch dire^ly or Indirectly sucoort the goals of the College, 
/ included ai'-.^ support c.-n'lces for the student: , 'idririlstrators, faculty tuid ataff t.^ assict 
/ lii carrying out their rtsponsibllltles and activltiec, 



A. h^ovjue Instruction 



iU. Conceive, plan and' develop new courses , , 

Conceive, plan and develop new program 

AJ, /u;aly;'(;, evaluate, kd .uodiry proposed and existi'ni; courr.ofi 

A^, /c:aly:e, evaluate, W niodiry proposed and existing proerar. 

A>. Provide course and individual instruction . . 

AC. icadedc requirfanents for course participation and degree Vograms 

A?, Allocate instructional resources , 



B. Privide Instructional Support 

hi, Iievelop and publish class schedules 

B^. Provide Instructional support facilities . ! 
B3, i^Ilocate ejiciUoiy instructionil facilitiea . 

Analyse, evei'jate and develop teaching nethods 
35. /Inaly-ze curricilun trends . , 



C. racliitatc Qr|?anized Research 

CI, Re\'iev and fomulate research policy 

C'^ Plai;, [tllocate and evaluate research resourcej i , 

Cj. Ident!l> prospective researchers' interests and capabilities 

C^i, IdentilY and iiisist in developing research support sourcer^ 

C5» I'^itch rcseai'chfcrG and resources ' 

Cu, Support, prepare and re\dcw research proposals ^ . , ! ! 

w, 1-Ianagc active g'ajitj ; , , ■ 

Cd, Assist in arranging for publication of results 

. . Develop cooperation with Intra^ and, Inler-oreanhationol a^rencles 

^ _ .' ^acuity Keso' irces 

■ L allocate aiid evaluate faculty podtiona 

'..1'- faculty , . , 

' '^■■^iy - * 

■ J '^'J' 

' ■ ''i '1. ":':'^'icc '-raining of faculty 

. . 'lIi.. „ ir;;,(v':v, rt.^earch, public service, and addnistratlve 

'y-' di.e '.4''i::"^^on !!!!!!!!!! 

' / ' ■/i.* , .ff(jr:>.i.:i 

.aKt prorarjtion -Jcdvicn: 

"lO i'ut repppoliitj/iit and ten.<re' decisions 

Fonr^ulate i for loaves end terainatlons , 

il2. ':}icourag(? ;v;o''.^y.;lcinal interaction oii growth 

"13, Meiiitali, control '.tcord: of facult; devclopnent , , . 
lilK Assure ;c':;iJ,ty \;m^- in iloUegc jovernanc^ 

1*1, Fki, alioc^i'jj .jj 'Evaluate awdjilstrative positions , , 

i^, liecrui; adnlnijtratoro 

3. Appoint ftdnidotrators ! , ! ! ! 

l\ R'ovide orlertiiticii ftjid /velopinent for adjninlfitrators ! ! 

5,' Ai'iiinli^ter co2;)ensation 

Su, Lvaluatc peffon;iance 

w» IMntaln :eco:.'ds , , , ' 

1:3, tii::ur.; adjinistrative input into University'bovcfnonce ! ! 
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IMDEX. 

Iknrtlop I^ofeiBlofUl tad Stiff Reeourcefl Page 

Fl. Pl«fi| allocate' uA mluftte etaff poiitlono 13 

n. Recruit itaff . 13 

13. ^f/ffolxA ittff 13 

li; PtOTldt orlentttioD and develojiaent for staff ; 13 

r?, AMnlitar coi^flnjation 13 

r6. SrtluAte perforaanee , . . 13 

n> Ntl&ttin records 13 

IB, Itcllltate staff Input to managerial process ik 

Provide for Student Acadqdc Developoent 

01. Flan, allocate and e'mluate student acadesdc servlcea . . .- . . . . 1^ 

02. Baorult itudsnts 1^ 

03. Ad&lt studenti « - 1^ 

Qh, Provide acadeDic iM career advisory sejrvlcefl 1^ 

05. CoBiuct aegiitratloa 15 

g6, Xiraluate student academic perfonianc K . . . . . 15 

G7. Maintain student records ^. . 16 

06, Provide public recognition of achlevenent ' , , 16 

09.- Adadnlster student grievances end code of academic conduct 16 

110. Provide (non-course) learning resources 16 

111. Provide facilities to test end Ifl^^e skllla , , 16 

U2. AaalyzB student body characteristics 16 

Provide for Btudenf Ifoa'Acadecdc Developnent 

HI. Plan, allocate and evaluate non^acadenic activities 18 

E2. Provide scholarships and financial aid .... 18 

H3. Conduct orientation . '. . 18 

Provide personal counselltg , 18 

®, Provide special services j ...... 18 

^, Provide cereer pUceoent services 19 

S7. Assist students requiring health servlc . . 19 

H9. Pacllltate co-curricular activities . 19 

^. Assist students vlth legal assistance 19 

HO* Adadnlster the i^pi^ed code of conduct 19 

Hi. PlclUtate student input Into College govemanc 19 

!12. Provide for non*acadeoilc recognition and ev&rda 19 

Develop ROjlic Ralations Activities 

U. Develop and aolntain ri^rt vlth cooainity and state leaders 21 

12. PtepftTe ai4 disseminate infonoation about the Colleg 21 

13. Oather infohnation on puhlic reaction to the Colleg 21 

I^. FroDote alumni actlvltiefi - 21 . 

15, Prooote effective high school relations 21 

16. Provide cas^s visitor services 21 

17. , Infozm the College cooamlty atsout public relations issues 22 

I6I Ribliciae activltiei and events on the caapue 22 



. Develop Public Services ActivltieB ^ page 

Jl. Provide public library service . . . '^T^' 23 

J2. ft-ovlde consulting and research se'rVltes 23 

J3. Provide entertainment and cultural activities ...•>. 23 

JU. Provide continuing education programs and activities 23 

J5. Maintain historical College records 23 

j6. Flan and conduct special coionunlty service programs , . ; , , 2k 

J7. Relate to College aseociated external organizatiooo 2'i 

Jd. Fsrticlpate Id higher education planning ' 2k 

. Develop ?lnancial Resources 

Kl. Flan, organize and implement fund raising programfl 26 

K2. Develop student fee structure ^ . . , ; 26 

IQ. Develop financial support from tadlvlduttla 26 

Yh, Develop- state support 26 

K5. Develop fedprel support . . ■ * 26 

K6. Develop financial support from foundations and corporations 26 

ICr. Maximize investments and endowment Income 27 " 

, Provide ?lnancial Services > 

U. Develop and formulate financial policy ' 28 

L2. Prepare budgets 28 

y. "Control operating budget 28' 

IM, Receive payments 28 

16. Manage cash ; .^3 

I^. Pay^personnel 28 

L7. Disburse funds . 29 

L3. Manage insurance end retirement progrema 29 

L9. Negotiate and administer contracts * 29 

UO. Procure goods and services . 29 

I«U. Audit records and procedures 39 

LIS. Maintain financial records and prepare financial reports 29 

U3. Control capitel budget and finance 30 

, Provide Auxlllaiy Services and Facilities 

KI. Flan and develop space and facilities 31 

M2. Assign existing* space and facilities 3l 

K3. Maintain building , grounds and equipment and provide capital inventory .... 31 

Plan and maintain utilities 31 

I^ovlde cominlcation services , , ' ■ 31 

MS. I^ovlde^ transportation and parldng services 31 

M7. Provide' eifety and security eervlceB $2 

M8. Itovlde printing and duplicating services $2 

M9. Provide data processing . 32 

tao. Provide central storage fuilltieB $2 

Mil. Provide food '^rvlceB '. 32 

KL2. Provide Coll.*, e legal services 32 
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FUNCflON A. PROVIDE INSTRUCTION 



THIS FICTION INCLUDES ALL TMITIONAL AND EXPERMKIAL INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES, WHETHER THROUGH CUSSROOM 
INDIVID'JAL, SPECIAL, OR INFORMAL METHODS. IT INCLUDES ALL OPERATIONS NECESSARY to FORMUUTE ACADEMIC ' 
mm IN TERMS OF DEGREE GOAI£, DEGREE REQUIREMENTS, AND, COURSE CONTENT TO THE SATISFACTION OF ACCRED- 
ITING AGENCIES AND THE PUBLICS SERVED BY THE COLLEGE. 



This function includes the following operations; 

Conceive, plan and develop new courses. This entails establishing course objectives, perforniing 
curriculum research, evaluacing and selecting teaching strategies and tools, and preparing syllabi 
for individual courses, 

^2- Me.iye, plan and develop new pro|>ram5. This requires preparing and assessing the' rationale for 
a program based on an examination of such factors as: institutional mission, coimunity needs, 
market demands, student desires, trends of scholarly inquiry, r.rriculm trends, and resource 
availability, 

A3. Analyze, evaluate, and modify pro posed and existing courses . This involves periodic review of 
the relevance of the course to the needs of the student and the conraiunity to improve the quality , 
of courses or their instruction, . • •• . 

A4. Analyze, evaluate, and modify proposed and existing programs , This involves periodic review of 
programs in light of- their original objectives, taking account of changing needs, external 
professional requirements and opportunities to modify programs and requirements, 

A5. Provide course a nd individual instruction . This entails meeting the typical and special needs of- 
the student through traditional and experimental teaching methods, whether it be in the classroom 
or through independ ent study, 
.PreprtUy; ________ l)ate:__ t^, : a 3, 
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: function a . provibe instruction 

this function includes all traditional and expermial instructional activities, whether through cussrooh, 
individual, special, or informal methods, it includes all operations necessary to formuute academic 
progr/ib in tertfi of degree goals, degree requirefflts, and course content to the satisfaction of accred- 
iting agencies and the publics served by the college. 



A6, Set academic requirements for course participation and degree programs , This involves establishing 
division and college poUtfies for course participation and degree program completion, including 
certificate completion. It also involves printing the reojireriients in bulletins a.id other 
, appropriate publications, 

A7, Allocate instructional resources . 'This involves the assignment of courses and sections to instructors, 



Prepared byi 



Date; 
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THE MAJOR FUNpTIONS OF-tO?AIN COUNTY COI-J-HJirCTY COIXEGE 

Fiuiction ; A broad set, of operations which the College undertakes 
in relation to its goals. , Functions are differentiated from each 
other by the resources and markets with which they deal. 



A. Pi'ovide Instruction - This function includes all traditional and experimental instruct 
tional and experimental instructional activities, whether through classroom, individual 
apccial or informal methods. It includes all operations necessary to -formulate academic 
programs m terras of de/rreo goals, degree requirements, and course content to the 
satisiaction of accrediting agencies and the publics served by the College. 

^* ^T'rn?i S^^P°^t - This function, includes all those operations which sui^port 
^ ^"st^ctional. function. It entails those activities and services which 

although they are not directly contributory to instruction, are facilitative. Thev dA 
directly support instructional goals. ■'■ney qo 

^' Facilitate Organized Research - This function includes all the operations necessary to 
carry out the College's goals related to uncovering knowledge, developing techniques of 
application, and communicating resulbs of findings. This function connects the pre-.en- 
tation of information and the exercise of the intellectual skills of the facultv arid 
student body. ----■.I'jf aiiu. 

^' Develop Faculty Resources - This function includes aU operations necessary to acquire 
Eain-caxn, and retain qualified instructional personnel. . ' . 



E. 



Develop Administrative Resources - This function includes all- operations necessary to 
acquire, maintain, and retain qualified adtrdnistrative personnel. 



^* Develop Professional an d Staff Resources - This function includes all operations ne— s^- 
to acquire, maintain, and- retain qualified non-academic professional and staff personnel. 

G. Pfo\d.de for Student Academic Development - This function .includes those operations which 
are necessary to recruit capable students and to provide suT^cortive services that enabl- 
them uo acqiiire knowledge and fulfill their educational, goals. 

H. Provide for Student Nnn -Academic Development - This function contains all activities and 
services provided which facilitate the personal grovrth and self -development of students 
and complement their academic development. 

Develop Public Relations Activities - This functipn involves all fonns of communications 
\n.t.n vhe external and internal publics aimed at ah improved understanding of the rhiloscJchv 
• and a;ccomplishments of the College. 'is o i-ne pniiosopny 

Develop Community Ser vices Activities - This function includes all those roles of the 
" College body, corporate and individual which work to serve and assist the general comnjunitv 
It involves the recognition that the unique faci3,ities and capabilities of the College must 
ne used for public benefit. 

K. De'/elop Financial Resources - This function includes the determination of needs the 
solicitation- of funds from public and private sources, and the develotinent of iAternal 
soui'ces of income. " ^nocxnc^ 

^* a:o^i.de financial Services - This function provides the operations and processes which ars 
necessary to the achievement of the College's objective of the controlled use of its 
financial resources. 
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Provide Auxiliary Serv ices and Facilities - This function includes a]J. the auxiliary ser- 
vices' and facilities which directly or indirectly support the goals of the CollcRe 
Included are support services for the students, administrators, faculty and staff to assist 
.in, carrying out their responsibilities and activities. 
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A. P^o^flde Instruction ^^^ge 

Al. Conceive, plaxij and develop new courses 1 

A2. Conceive, plan, and develop new programs 1 

A3. Analyze, evaluate, and modify proposed and existing courses ........ 1 

Ak. Analyze, evaluate, and modify proposed and existing programs 1 

A5. Provide course and individual instruction 1 

A6. Set academic requirements for course participation and degre-^ prosram^i . . . 2 

A7. Allocate instructional resources 2 

B. Provide Instructional Support 

Bl. Develop and publish class schedules 3 

B2. Provide instructional support facilities • 3 

B3. Allocate ancillary instructional facilities 3 

B4. Analyze, evaluate and develop teaching methods 3 

B5. Analj'ze curriculum trends 3 

C. Facilitate Organized Research 

CI. Re-view and formulate research policy 5 

C2. Plan, allocate and evaluate research resources . . . ' • . x . . 5 

C3. Identify prospective researchers* interests and capabilities . . e 5 

CU. Identify and assist in developing research support sources 5 

C5. Match researchers and resources 5 

C6. Support, prepare and review research proposals 6 

C7. Manage active grants 6 

C8. Assist in arranging for publication of resiilts _ 6 

C9. Develop cooperation with intra- and inter-organizational agencies 6 

D. " Develop Faculty ResoT.irces 

Dl. Plan, allocate and evaluate faculty positions 8 

D2. Recruit faculty 8 

D3. Appoint faculty 8 

Dk. Orient faculty 8 

D5. Provide in-service training of fac\alty - . 8 

D6. Allocate teacfe.ng; research, public service, and administrative duties to 

faculty 8 

D7. Determine compensation r 9 

D8. Evaluate performance 9 

D9. • Make promotion decisions ' 9 

DIO. Make reappointment and tenure decisions 9 

DU. Formulate policies for leaves and terminations 9 

D12. Encourage professional interaction and growth 9 

D13. Mxaintain and control records of fac\aty development 10 

DlU. Assure facility input in College governance 10 

E. Develop Administrative Resources 

El. Plan, allocate, and evaluate administrative positions 11 

E2. Recruit administrators ^• 

E3, Appoint administrators . . • 

ih. Provide orientation and development for administrators . . 11 

£5. Administer compensation ^ 

E6. Evaluate performance ^ 

E7. Maintain records ^ 

E8. Ensure administrative input into University governance 12 
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IIIDEX 

F. Develop Professional and Staff Resources Page 

Fl. Plan, allocate and evaluate staff positions 13 

F2. Recruit staff. * • ^ 

F3. Appoint staff . ^3 

Tk. Provide orientation and development for staff ^ 13 

F5. Adniinister conrpensation 13 

Fc. Bv"Gluats perforziance 13 

F7. Maintain records ^3 

F8. Facilitate staff input to managerial process 1^ 

•J. Provide for Student Academic Development 

Gl. Plan, allocate and evaluate student academic services . . . * 

G2. Recniit students ^5 

G3. Admit students 15 

Ck. Provide academic and career advisory services 1^ 

G5. Conduct registration ....... 15 

Go. Evaluate student academic -performance 15 

G7. Maintain student records 1^ 

G3. Pr^ovide public recognition of achievement Id 

G9. Administer student grievances and code of academic conduct l6 

GlOa Provide (non-course) learning resources lo 

Provide facilities to test and improve skills Id 

GlfiJ. Analyze student body characteristics lo 

H. Provide for S t udent ITon-Academic DeveloTjnent 

HI. Plan, allcoate and evaluate non-academic activities ; . l8 

H2. Provide scl.vlarships and financial aid 1^ 

H3. Conduct ori ..station • 

Hfr. Provide perse ."1 counseling • 1^ 

E5; Provide specie, services 1^ 

Ho. Provide career acement services 19 

H7. Assist students requiring health services • • 19 

E8. Facilitate co-curricular activities 

H9. Assist students with legal assistance 19 

HLO. ii.dmiaLster the approved code of conduct . ^9 

Hll. Facilitate student input into College governance 19 

H12. Pro\ade for non-academic recognition and awards 19 

I. DeveloD Public Relations Activities 

II. Develop and maintain rapport vith community and state leaders 21 

12! PrexDare and disseminate information about the College 21 

13! Gather information on public reaction to the CoLlege 21 

lk» Promote aliamni activities • ^1 

15. Promote effective high school relations 21 

16. Provide campus visitor services ^1 

17. Inform the College community about public relations issues ' 22 

18. Publicize activities and events on the campus 22 
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J. Develop Public Services Activities 

Jl. Provide public library service 23 

J2« Provide consulting and research services 23 

J3, Provide entertainment and culbural activities 23 

JU. Px'ovide 'continioing education programs and activities 23 

J5. I'laintain historical College records ^ - 23 

J6* Plan and conduct special community service programs 2k 

J7. Relate to College associated external organizations • 2k 

J8. Participate in higher education planning 2k 

K. Develop Financial Resources 

Kl. Plan, organize and implement fund raising programs 26 

K2. Develop student fee structure 26 . 

K3* Develop financial support from individuals 26 

KU. Develop statis support ♦ c* 

K5. Develop federal support 26 

K6« Develop financial support from foundations and corporations 26 

K7. Itocimize investments and endo^^ent income 2? 

L, ?ro'/lde Financial Service s 

li. Develop and fonsalato l. nancial policy 28 

L2. Prepare budgets 28 

L3. Control operating budget • . . . 28 

IjU. Receive ^jayments . • • 28 

L5. Manage cash ^ 28 

d6. Pay personnel 28 

L7. Disburse fimds 29 

L8, >ianage insurance and retirement programs 29 

L9, Negotiate and administer contracts 29 

LIO, Procure goods and services 29 

T.I 1. . Audit records and procedures 29 

L12. I-iSlntain financial records and prepare financial reports ; 29 

L13. Control capital, budget and finance 30 

M. Provide Auxiliary Services and Facilities 

I'd, Plan and develop space and facilities 31 

I^. Assign existing space and facilities 31 

I-D. Maintain building, grounds and equipment and provide capital inventory .... 31 

lA. Plan and maintain utilities 31 

'^^^5. Provide communication services 31 

Provide transportation and parking services « • • 31 

M7. Provide safety and security services 32 

K3. Provide printing and duplicating services 32 

M9. Provide data processing 32 

MLO. Provide central storage facilities • . ♦ . 32 

i'lU-. Pro-'rLde food -services 32 

Pi'O'/lde College le^al services • 
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LONG-RANGE PLAN 
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IMPLEMENTA, .ONG-RANGE 
PLAN iBJECTIVES 

LONG-RANGE PLANNT'IG AND ANNUAL 
PLANNING/BUDGETING SCHFPULE. 1979-80 
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1978-83 LONG-RANGE PLAN 



IMPLEMENTATION OF THE LONG-RANGE PLAN 
LONG-RANGE PLANNING AND ANNUAL PLANNI NG/bUDGETI NG SCHEDULE 



Lorain County Community College 
Elyria, Ohio 

October, 1978 
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LONG-RANGE PLAN IMPLEMENTATION 



On June 22, 1978, the Lorain County Community College 
Board of Trustees approved a long-rance plan for the five years 
from 1978-83. The plan includes a discussion of external and .. 
internal factors that are likely to impact the College over the 
next ffve years: Ohio higher education trends, demographic 
trends, occupational trends, higher education economic trends, 
transportation competition, legislation, and enrollment trends. 
It also includes the specification of relevant long-range 
planning assumptions and recommended long-range planning objectives 
for each of the following areas of imfSrtance to the College: 

• LCCC mission, philosophy, and goals • 

• Programs and services 
Organization and planning 

• Human resources 

• Physical^^ resources 
• . Financial resources 

The long- range plan concludes with the following statement: 

following adoption by the Board of Trustees, the Administrative 
Cabinet will assume responsibility for the implementation of the long- 
range plan. Under the Administrative Cabinet ' s direction , specific 
steps designed to achieve the objectives will be incorporated into the 
College* s annual planning and budgeting processes . In- addition, 
the Administrative Cabinet will evaluate the progress being made to 
achieve the objectives themselves. This evaluation, too, will be a 
part of the College's annual planning process and will facilitate the 
updating of' the long-range plan 

As indicated in the long-range plan, the college will 

refine the present planning model and incorporate a one-year/ 

five year planning process. This document is intended to 

provide the framework for the initial implementation of the 

long-range plan. 
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The Planning Cycle 



The planning cycle will consist of a sequence of five annual 
planning periods. Each year, individual departments/units will 
prepare detailed proposals for the year , immediately ahead and _ 
less detailed, but substantiye, ones for the following four years. 
Thus as the cycle advances, each year that had been given less 
detailed attention will be given more. 

The five-year plan will be updated annually to reflect any 
significant changes in external and internal environmental 
forecasts, institutional resources, objectives, or programs. 
During the fourth year, the College will undertake a comprehensive 
reexamination of its long-range goals and the supporting set of 
planning assumptions, and will develop a plan, for the next five 
year period. 



Year 1 
1978-79 



Individual • 

departments/ 

di visions 

prepare 

planning 

documents 



Year 2 
1979-8i) 



Indi vidual 

departments/ 

divisions 

prepare 

planning 

documents 

Long- Range 
Plan Update 



Year 3 
1980-81 



Indi vidua 1 
departments/ 
divisions 
prepare 
planning 
documents 

Long- Range 
Plan Update 



Year 4 
1981-82 



Indi vidual 
departments/ 
di visions 
prepare 
planning . 
documents 

Long- Range 
Plan Updatq^ 



Year 5 
1982-83 



Indi vidual 

departments/ 

di visions 

prepare 

planning 

documents 



Reexamination of 
College' s goals 
and set of 
assumptions 

1978-83 
LONG-RANGE PLAN 



Reexamination of 
College's goals 
and set of 
assumptions 

1983-88 
LONG-RANGE PLAN 
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The following are the key steps which' will be used to 
implement the planning, cycle: ' ^ ' ,^ 

1, The Administrative Cabinet will review the 1978-83^ 

planning objectives and determine a preliminary 

priority assignment for each objective. The Cabinet 

will also' be responsible for: 

ensuring that preparation work for the plan 
takes place in appropriate time frames, 

• ensuring that the planning process, model steps ^re 
performed in appropriate time frames, 

o ensuring that the totaj. process is tied in with the 
budgetary cycle, 

• ensuring that primary contingencies have been 
considered and programmed , 

• ensuring that feedback mechanisms are developed so 
that changes can take place, and 

• ensuring that plans developed at lower levels are 
fully consistent with, derived from, and properly 

•reflected in plans developed at higher levels, 

2, The responsibility for implementing each long-range 
planning objective will be assigned to the appropriate 
organizational unit, (i.e.> instructional services , 
student services, business services) and then to the 
department/division (e.g., gommunity education, 
admissions , etc . ) . 

3, Evaluation is an integral component of the planning 
cycle . The importance of evaluation lies in its servin 
not only as the basis for subsequent modifications 

^ of the planning system and the planning methodology, 
but also as the basis for the refinement of specific 
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planning objectives. Evaluation is an assessment of 

the outcomes achieved based on an examination of the. 

difference between what was expected and what actually 

happen'ed.- At the beginning of the annual planning 

cycle, each department/division willj'^be asked to 

provide the following on Planning Form I: 

a An evaluation of the extent to which the 

department/division achieved its objectives, 
including an assessment of the quality level 
of attainment. 

• An evaluation: of the effectiveness of* the 

means used to. attain the objectives, including . 
an assessment of the processes and resources 
used to implement the activities related to 
the objectives. 

The planning process must allow the College to 

retain the flexibility necessary to react to new 

situations and clienteles. Part of the annual 

i 

planning process will include an evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the planning system and the plannxng 
methodology in order to identify any improvements or 
refinements that should be made. In addition, each 
department/division, as well as selected external 
publics, will be asked to provide input concerning 
the updating of the long-range plan. This will 
include an assessment of relevant external and 
internal factors that will enhance of constrain 
the college's ability to meet needs, and the 
implications of these forecasts as they affect 
the |long-range planning objectives. Planning Form 

II will be used to facilitate this process. 

1 




As part of* the annual planning cycle, each department/ 
unit will be provided with initial enrollment projections, 
faculty and staff FTE projections, and cost and 
revenue projection^. Each department will be 
asked to provide feedback regarding the projections and 
forecasting procedures before final projections are 
distributed. An individual department, for example, 
might feel that the assumptions or the projections are 
not reasonable, or that some important factors were 
not considered. 

Each department/division will prepare program plans 
for the five-year period. Objectives should be prepared 
by each department/division for the entire five-year 
period. A detailed plan should be prepared for the 
first year, and should i^^psist of the following: 

• A set of program objectives for the next year 

• A priority ranking of the program objectives 
for the next year 

• Planned activities to accomplish the objectives 

• Resources to imple^ment and sustain' the planned 
activities . ; 

Planning Forms HI and IV illustrate these, steps, in 
the plannirig process. 

Each department/division program plan will be reviewed 
and evaluated at the Dean's. level and incorporated 
into the organizational unit's plan. While the 
organizational unit's program plan will be. more than 
just a collection of those of the individual departments/ 
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divisions, its essential characteristics will be shaped 
by them. The evaluation of the individual department/ 
division plans will include an assessment of each 
proposal with regard to the long-range plan and a 
determination of the relative priority of each 
proposal. Planning Form V illustrates this process. 
Accompanying this form should be a narrative amplifying 
each program objective and a discussion of issues 
important to the organizational unit. 

The Administrative Cabinet has the responsibility for 
incorporating the organizational ,unit plans into an 
institutional plan. This will include: 

• reviewing and critiquing each organizational 
unit's Program Plan 

• developing and reconunending a Program Plan 
for the institution for the next year 

• revising and updating the long-range plan. 
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LONG-RANGE PLANNING AND ANNUAL PLANNING/BUDGETING SCHEDULE 

FISCAL YEAR 1979-80 



This schedule describes the activities necessary for updating the long-range plan 
for FY 1979-80 through FY 1983-84 and for planning and budgeting for FY 1979-80. 
Sound plans are essential as the basis both for determining what the College 
intends to do in delivering quality educational programs and services and for 
developing resource allocations. The plans also serve as a basis for evaluating 
the performance of the College as a whole, and of each organizational unit. 
Evaluation is more than "after the fact" assessment. A sound, preestablished 
evaluation strategy facilitates the identification of what is going wrong, what 
is going right and how feedback can be used to correct shortcomings . 

This planning process is designed to ensure that plans are developed throughout 
the College in a logically integrated manner. The plan for implementation 
assures that all College constituencies will have an opportunity for meaningful 
participation In the planning process. 



Activity 



Date 



Administrative Cabinet reviews planning 
objectives and determines preliminary 
priority assignment for each objective. 

Administrative Cabinet assigns 
responsibility for implementing each 
long-range planning objective to 
organizational units . 



Sept. 27 - Oct. 13 



Sept. 27 - Oct. 13 



Administrative staff meeting: 
explain long-grange planning 
implementation and the annual 
planning budgeting process. 



Oct. 24 



Deans assign responsibility for 
implementing each long-range 
planning objective to appropriate 
departments/divisions . 



Oct. 24 - Nov. 3 



5. Based upon input from faculty and 
administrative staff , departments/ 
divisions provide information for 
updating the long-range plan end 
annual planning/budgeting for- 
FY 1979-80 (Planning Form II) . 



Oct. 24 - Nov. 10 



Forecast and Implications: 
assessment of externa], and internal 
factors and their implications for 
long-range planning (FY 1979-80 
through FY 1983-84) . 
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. .Concerns and Issues: specific 
concerns and issues which should 
receive attention in the future 
(FY 1979-80 through FY 1983-84). 

. Planning Process: assessment of the 
effectiveness of planning system 
and methodology. 

. Planning Premises, FY 1979-80: 

institutional goals and objectives, 
external/internal influences , 
revisions to college policies. 

Prepare and distribute preliminary 
information for planning. 

Major planning premises for 
FY 1979-80: 

(a) Institutional goals and 
objectives, including 
priorities and alternatives, 
related to programs, 
organization, personnel, 
facilities and finances. 

(b) External and environmental 
influences, e.g., geographical 
service area, economic trends, 
relationship with other 
educational institutions , 
marketing trends, etc. 

(c) Revisions to College policies 
affecting revenues and costs. 

Preliminary institutional 
projections of enrollments, faculty/ 
staff FTE's, and costs/revenues for 
FY 1979-80. 

Prepare Analysis of Compensation Report 
for the Board of Trustees and Faculty 
Salary and Benefits Committee. 

Department/division faculty and 
administrative staff review 
information for planning and 
recommend revisions if needed. 

Prepare final major planning 

premises and.-pro.jections for 

FY 1979-80. 
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Activity 



Date 



10. Prepare preliminary budget forecast Dec. 4-15 
for FY. 1979-80. - — 

11. Administrative staff meeting: review Dec. 18 
and distribute information for updating 
long-range planning/budgeting for 

FY 1979-80: 

Major planning premises; final 
projections of enrollments, 
faculty/staff FTE's, costs/ 
revenues for FY 1979-80. 



ERLC 



Preliminary budget forecast for 
FY 1979-80. 

Budget work papers for 1979-80. . 

12. Based upon input from faculty and Dec. 18 - Feb. 2 
administrative staff, departments/ 

divisions prepare program plans/ 
budget requests for one and five- 
year periods (Planning Forms III 
and IV, and Budget Forms) . 

Objectives, priorities, 
activities, resources and budget 
requests for FY 1979-80. 

Objectives for FY 1980-81 
through FY 1983-84. 

13. Meeting with Faculty Salary and Jan. 15 
Benefits Committee to review 

^Analysis of Compensation 
Report. 

14. Meeting v;ith Board of Trustees to Jan. 18 
review Analysis of Compensation 

Report. 

15. Meeting #1 between Board of Trustees Jan. 25 
and Faculty Salary and Benefits 

Committee (presentation of 
proposals by Faculty Committee) . 

16. Meeting #2 between Board of Trustees Feb. 1 
and Faculty Salary and Benefits 

Committee (presentation of offers 
by Board of Trustees) . 

17. Deans review and critique department/ Feb. 5 - March 2 
division program plans/budget requests 

and formulate organizational unit program 
plan (Planning Form V) . 
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Activity 



Date 



18. Meeting #3 between Board of Trustees 
and Faculty Salary and Benefits 
Committee (negotiate final settlement of 
salary package for 1979-81 biennium) . 

19. Prepare faculty salary schedules based 
on negotiated salary agreement. 

20. Review, revise and prepare current 
schedule of pay ranges for administrative 
and classified staff - 

21. Administrative Cabinet establishes 
general salary parameters for 
administrative and classified sta:ff. 

22. Deans forward FY 1979-80 budget 
requests (Round I) to Controller's Office. 

23. Prepare operating and capital budgets 
(Round I) for FY 1979-80. 

24. Administrative Cabinet begins review 
and critique of organizational unit 
program plans and preliminary 
development of institutional program plan, 

25. Administrative staff meeting: review 
program plans and budget requests 
(Round I) . 

Organizational unit program plans 
for FY 1979-80. 

Forecast operating and capital 
budgets, for FY 1979-80. 

Identify major issues, evaluate 
claims on resources, and consider 
alternatives and modifications. 

26. Based upon input from faculty and 
administrative staff, departments/ 
divisions prepare 'and submit program 
plans/budget requests (Round II) for 
FY 1979-80. 

27. Deans review department/division and 
organizational unit budget requests 
(Round II) for FY 1979-80. 



Feb. 8 



Feb. 12 - March 2 
Feb. 12 - Feb. 23 

Feb. 26 - March 2 

March 5 
March 5-16 
March 5-16 



March 19 



March 19 - 23 



March 26 - April 13 



EKLC 
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Activity 



Date 



28. Conduct classified and administrative March 26 - April 13 
staff performance evaluations. 

29. Deans forward FY 1979-80 budget requests April 16-27 
(Round II) to Controller's Office. 

30. Prepare operating and capital budgets April 16 - 27 
(Round II) for FY 1979-80. 

31. Conduct salary sessions and prepare April 16 - 27 
salary recommendations for 

administrative and classified staff 
for FY 1979-80. 

32. Secure Board approval of faculty salary April 26 
schedule for FY 1979-80. 

33. Administrative Cabinet develops April 30 - May 11 
institutional program plan and 

long-range plan update. 

34. Administrative Cabinet review of April 30 - May 11 
final operating and capital budgets 

for FY 1979-80. 

35. Prepare and secure preliminary Board April 30 - May 11 
approval of proposed administrative 

and classified staff salary schedules 
for FY 1979-80. 

36. Prepare proposed FY 1979-80 Operating May 14 - 23 
and Capital Appropriations Budgets 

with complete supporting documentation 
and final forecast. 

37. Secure formal Board approval of May 24 
classified and administrative staff 

Salary schedules for FY. 1979-80.. 

38. '/resent FY 1979-80 Institutional Program May 24 
Plan, Operating and Capital Appropriations 
Budgets and Long-Range Plan Update to 

Board of Trustees for thirty day review 
and study. 

39. Department/division faculty and May 28 - July 27 
administrative staff evaluate FY 1978-79 

objectives: achievement, quality, 
means (Planning Form 1) :; ' 



ERIC 
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Activity 

40. Adopt FY 1979-80 Institutional Program 
Plan, Operating and Capital Appropriations 
Budgets and Long-Range Plan Update. 

41. Prepare FY 1979-80 Institutional ' 
Program Plan, Operating and Capital 
Appropriations Budgets and Long-Range 
Plan. Update for distribution to 
appropriate supervisors. 

42. Administrative staff meeting: review 
and distribute FY 1979-80 planning and 
budget information: 

Institutional Program Plan for 
FY 1979-80. 

Operating and Capital Budgets for 
FY 1979-80. 

Long-Range Plan Update. 

43. Deans review and critique department/ 
division evaluations of FY 1978-79 
objectives and prepare organizational 
unit evaluations. 

44. Administrative Cabinet reviews 
organizational unit evaluations 
and prepares institutional 
evaluation summary for FY 1978-79 
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LONG-RANGE PLANNING AND ANNUAL PLANNING/BUDGETING SCHEDULE FOR 1979-80 



September 



October 



November 



December 



January 



February| March | April | May | June | July | August"| 



PREPARE INFORMATION FOR PLANNING 
Activities-' i-6,5-iJ 



EKLC 



ANALYSIS OF COMPENSATION 
Activities; 7 " 



PREPARE ROUND I PROGRAM PLANS 
Activities.' 12 ,17 ,72 ,23 ,25 



FACULTY SALARY NEGOTIATIONS 
Activities; 13-16,18,19 



ADMIN. /CLASSIFIED SALARY DETERMINATIONS 
Activities; 20,21,28,31 



PREPARE INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAM PLAN AND BUDGETS 
Activities; 24,33,34.36 



PREPARE ROUND II PROGRAM PLANS 
Activities: 26,27,29,30 



BOARD OF TRUSTEES APPROVAL OF SALARIES, 
BUDGETS, INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAM PLAN 
Activities: 32,35,37,38,40-42 



EVALUATION OF FY 1978-79 OBJECTIVES 
Activities: 39,43,44 

Ulllillll^^ 



v.. 
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Lorain County Community Collage Calendar 1978-79 



Fall Quarter 

Scplcmbcf 4« 
Scplefnbcr 6 

September B 



Monday 
Friday 



Scptcmbef 11 L Monday/6:00 a.m. 
September 11.12 /^nday. Tuesday 
September IS Friday 



September 2S 

Ociober 20 
Novembet 'j 



November 13* 



Morxiay 

Frtdjy 
Friday 



Monday 



November 23". 24* Thurwiay. Friday 
2S. 26 S«(urday« Sur>day 



November 30 
December 1 

December 3 
December 4 



Thursday 
Frid.Ty 

Surtd^y 

Mor)day/Noon 



Winter Quarter 

December 21 Thursday 



December 25*. 26* Mortday. lueuir 
January 1* 
larMJary 2 
Mnuary 2. 3 
Januarv I S* 

larMian^ 16 



MofKfjy 

Tuesday/B:0O a.m. 
Tuesday. Wedr>esday 
Monday 

Tucsday/B:0O a.m. 



Fcbniary 16* 
fcbruary 23 

March 16 

Much 16 

March 21 
March 22. 23 
M«ch26 



Friday 
Friday 

Friday 

Sunday 

Wed.iesday 
Thursday. Friday 
Monday/Noon 



Labor Day — OllKVi Closed 
LasI D.iy io Register Prior to the 

Beginning of Ml Classes 
Faculty Orienialion .iml Plonning 
Proficiencv Examin.itions will bo 

Administered for .Siudcnls Si-eking 

Credit by Cxamintition 
Classes Begin 

Late Registration jnd Drop/Add 
Annual All College Picnic 

No Classes U:00 to 4;00 p.m. 
Registration for Winter Quarter Begins 

and Continues Through December i I 
Mid-Term Deficiency Notices 
Last Day to Compleif Wiilklr.uvjl from 

Classes with Approval and 

Receive a "W" 
' Last Day lo Complete Remov«il of an 

Incomplete (|) from Spring and 

Summer Quarters. 1970 
Vrtcrans Djy — No CUsst'* Offices 

Closed 
Thanksgiving V.K.ition 

No Classes Officrs Close<l 
Fall Quarter Ends 
P^cificiewy Fvtiniruiittiu will Ih 

AJminiviL'Tcd to Students ScvVmg 

Credit by Ex.imin.Uirm 
Fall Quarter Ends for Wecfcend CLisses 
Grades Due 



Last Day lo Register Prior to the 
— Begimiing t>f Winter CI asses 
Christmas ^cation — Offices Closed 



New Year's Vacation — Offices Cloved 
Classes Begin 

Late P.egistrjtion and Drop/Add 
Manin Luther King D;)y — No Chases 

Offices Closed 
Classes Resume 

Registration for Sjiring Quancr Brains 

and Continues Ttnoogh M.irrh 2i\ 
President's Day — No CLisjics 

Offices Cl05ed 
Last Day lo Complete Wititdrawjt rrom 

Classes with Approval and / 

Receive a *'W" 
Last Day to Complete Rcmov.ll of an 

Incompleted) from FailQuarter. 1976 
Proficiency Examinations wilt be 

Administered for Students Seeking ^. 

Credit by Eitamination / 
Winter Quarter Ends for Weekend 

Oasses 
Winter Qturter fends / 
Snow Days — As Ni^^ded 
Grades Due 2 i 2 



Spring Quarter 

March 28 Wednesday 



April 2 
April 2. 3 
May 1 
May IS 
May 2S 



May 26* 

May 29 
June IS 
June 17 
June 16 
June 21 



Monday/6 :00 a.m. 
Monday. Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday /Np 
Friday 



S'jxjn 



Monday ' 

Tuesday/6:00 a.m. 

Friday 

Sur>day 

Monday/ Noon 
Thursday 



Summer Quarter 



First Term 
June 20 

June 2S 

July 4* 
Julys 

July 20 

July 27 
Second Term 
July 2S 

July 30 
August 24 

August 31 



SCFTCMlCn 

« m't wjT^r B 

3 4 5 S • 7 I ) 

10 n 12 13 14 IS IC 

13 II 19 20 11 22 23 

24 2& 26 27 21 2S 30 

OCTOBOl 

"l J**'3 4""5 t 7 
I a )0 11 12 13 14 
IS It 17 II 19 20 21 
22 2) 24, 25 26 27 31 
2« 30 3r 

NOVEMin 

t M~T w't r 8 

12 3 4 

s- c 7 a t 10 11 

U 13 14 IS 16 17 II 
la 20 ai 22 t) 24 2S 
ai 27 » 2* 90 



Wednesday 



Monday/7:00 a.m. 

Wednesday 
Thursday/7 :00 a.m. 
Friday 



Friday 
Wednesday 

Noonday 
Friday 

Friday 



Last Day to Register Prior to the 

Beginnioji of Spring Classes 
Classrs Begin 

Late Registration and Drop/Add 
Stan of Summer and fall Registration 
Honors and Awaids Convocation 
Last Day to Complete Withdrawal from 

Cfasses with Approval and 

Receive a "W" 
Last Day to Complete Removal of an 

Incomplete (I) from Winter 

Quarter. 1979 
Memorial Day — No Classes 

Offices Oosed 
Classes Resume 
Spring Quarter Ends 
SpringQuarler Ends for WeekendClasses 
Grades Due 

Comn>encement. 7:00 p.m. 



Last Day to Register Prior to the 
Beginning of the First Sumnner 
Term. 1979 

Classes Begin 

Late Registration and Drop/Add 
No Classes — Offices Closed 
Classes Resume 

Lav' Day to Complete Wilhdiawal from 

Ck'sses with Approval and 

Rt-ceive a "W" 
First Summer Term Ends — Grades 

Due (4:00 p.m.) 

Last Day to Register Prior to the 
Beginning of iKe Second Summer 
Term. 1979 

Classes Begin 

Late Rcgistralipn and Diop/Add 

Last Day to Complete Withdrawal from 

Cl&sses with Approval and 

Receive a ' W" 
Second Summer Term Ends ~ Grades 

Due (4:00 p.m.) 



1978-79 



DTCCMflCJt 

s M f~'w "t r s 

1 2 

3 4 5 1 7 1 1 

10 11 12 13 14 IS II 

17 II 19 23 21 22 23 

24 25 26 27 21 29 30 

31 

lANUAflY 

s M 't "w't r s 



1 



2 3 4 S I 

. . B 10 II; 12 13 

14 I'j 16 17 li' 19 20 

21 22 U 24 2i 2C 27 

29 29 30 31 

mnVAW 

8 M T W f >• S 

1 2 3 

4 5 t 7 I 9 10 

11 12 13 U IS IC 1/ 

19 II 20 21 23 23 24 
as 21 27 to 



_S M T W T r s 

1 2 3 

4 5 I 7 I 4 10 

11 12 13 14 IS If 17 

IB 19 20 21 22 23 24 

2S 2P 27 29 29 30 31 

^AWIIL 

1 '2 3 4* S 6 *7 

I 9 10 II 12 13 14 

IS 16 17 II 19 20 21 

22 23 24 as 2C 27 29 
29 30 

MAY 



8 %\ 



_ lUNC 

T ' W't r 8 

1 2 

3 4 S 6 7 I • 

10 11 12 13 14 16 

17 II 19 20 21 22 23 

24 2S 2C 27 2 9 29 30 



lULY 

~M f"w' T r 8 

2 3 4 S 6 7 
9 10 II 12 13 U 



IS IC 17 II 19 20 21 
22 2) 24 2S 26 27 29 
29 30 31 



S M T W T r 8 

1 2 3 4 5 

C 7 a 9 10 11 12 

13 14 IS IC 17 II 19 

:o 21 2: 23 24 2S 16 

27 ao 29 30 31 



S 14 T 



AUGUST, 

~W" T 



T r s 

I 3T4 

s I 7 9 9 10 n 

12 13 14 IS 16 17 19 

19 30 21 22 23 24-29 
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1978-83 LONG-RANGE PLANNING OBJECTIVES 



CHAPTER TWO: MISSION, PHILOSOPHY AND GOALS OF LCCC 



1. The College will review its philosophy and goals and develop criteria 
which can be used to assess how well the institution is fulfilling 
the commitments expressed therein. 

2. The College will develop strategies and programs for assessing the 
educational, cultural, and social needs of the community and for 
identifying precisely what the ^community expects from the College. 

3, The College will provide a broad range of educational programs designed 
to increase^ its responsiveness to the diverse needs, interests, and 
abilities of Lorain County residents. 

4, The College will bring education to where the people are — offered at 
places and times that can best serve the people. 



Organization 
Unit Responsibility 

President 
1979-83 



President 
1978-79 



Instruction 
1978-79 



Instruction 
1978-79* 



The College will keep its educational programs within the financial 
reach of the citizens of liorain County. 



Business 
1978-79* 



6. The College will encourage non-degree seeking members of the 

community to enroll in courses on either a credit or audit basis. 



Student Services 
1978-79* 



?• The College will strengthen the relationships between the College and 
the community and will strive to improve the image of the College 
among all members of the community. 

8. The College will assume greater responsibility for a l^eadership role 
'"Tn providing Cultural of ferings the community, facilitated by 

the completion of the Humanities/Fine Arts Center. 

k 

9. The College will publicize developmental educational services to the 
' off -campus community with special attention directed toward high 

school students with weak academic skills and training, and adults in 
need of developing basic skills. 

10. The College will alert industry, business and social service agencies 
to the availabili'./ of in-service programs, seminars and workshops 
available on the campus or at t;he organization's site. 

11. The College will begin to assume a more visible leadership role in 
community college education at the regional, state, and national 
level. 



President 
1978-79* 



President 
1979-83* 



Student Services 
1979-83* 



Instruction 
1978-79* 



Cabinet 
1978-79* 



CHAPTER FOUR: COLLEGE PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 



1. The College will employ a variety of marketing strategies in efforts 
to recruit more students. Fac:>lty, administrators, staff, students, 
and alumni will become more involved in recruiting students. 

2. The College will develop an effective information base for program 
planning and evaluation. This will include such information as 
occupational forecasts, effectiveness of graduates on the job; 
career graduate placement trends, program demand by students, etc. 

3. The College will place increased emphasis on the open door/equal 

access concept of higher education, with stress upon ease of entry, 
return and acceptance. The College will continue to improve 
admission, registration, and fee payment procedures; various 
alternatives will be investigated including telephone registration and 
. payment incentive plans. Enqahasis will also be placed on scheduling 
classes, examinations, and so forth, at times convenient to students. 
Demand analysis and computer scheduling of classes will be 
considered as part of an effort to enable students to schedule classes 
in blocks of times compatible with their jobs and family responsibilities. 



Student Services 
1978-79* 



President 
1978-79* 



Cabinet 
1979-83 



•Recurring Objectives 
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CHAPTER ?O0R: COLLEGE PROGRAMS AND SERVICES (continued) 



Organisation 
Unit Responsibility 



6. 



The College will determine the most appropriate means for identifying 
the strengths and weaknesses of students, and will consider the 
establishment of a comprehensive assessment program. Such a program 
would not only provide information about what deficiencies students 
have but also about proficiencies that might exempt them from certain 
courses. It would also provide information concerning tHe viability 
of special programs and opportunities for superior students. A 
comprehensive assessment program would also help in determining 
whether certain courses or programs should have special requirements 
for enrollment. 

The College will consider the establishment of a comprehensive 
orientation progr2un for new students. Such a -program would be 
ongoing throughout the year, allowing new students to sign up for 
an orientation group at a timi. of day or evening convenient to them. 
The students could be tested, provided with information about the 
services avai^ble at LCCC, and given tours of the College. Follow- 
up orientation could provide additional information as needs arise. 

The College will conduct research on student learning and educational 
outcomes. Greater efforts will be made to identify the objectives 
and expectations of students as they enter the College and to 
conduct follow-up-studies of those individuals who leave LCCC without 
a degree or certificate and those who transfer to four-year institutions. 
Follow-up studies of students enrolled one quarter but not the next 
will be undertaken to determine why they did not reenroli. 
Institutional research will also ihqrease its focus ^on determining the 
extent to which students are meeting their educational goals. 



Student Services 
1979'B3 



The College will offer widespread special educational and counseling 
assistance, including career planning, as an integral part of the 
total college prograun- Efforts will focus on the development of 
individual student accountability for educational goal-setting ^nd 
learning achievement. 

The College will take the initiative to expand contacts and improve 
communication with bus-iness, industry, government and social agencies 
to insure timeliness of offerings of the College's instructional 
program. Tne College will also assume an active leadership role 
among other educational agencies within the County and will develop 
cooperative programming to meet community needs. " 

The, College will examine the structure and utilization of advisory 
committees as an effective planning resource to the institution. 
Guidelines which describe the role(s) and responsibilities of 
advisory committees will be developed. 

''The College will conduct follow-up studies on a regular basis, and 
will include ^long term follow-up. This will provide valuable 
information concerning the mobility of LCCC graduates, emerging career 
needs, etc. Obtaining input concerning entry level job requirements 
for graduates will provide additional feedback for courses and programs. 

The College will emphasize the need for developmental education 
'services. Primary concerns relate to expanding student accessibility 
to placement testing, developing better testing instruments, conducting 
additional follow-up studies, and creating greater awareness of 
available services. 

The College will develop criteria and procedures to determine what 
.now programs should be developed, what programs should be continued, 
and what programs should be phased out. College curriculum development 
will be reviewed and revised based on Ohio tioard of Regents and State 
Department of Education standards. The possibility of programs and/or 
courses being phased out raisoa (:hc issue of possible displacement of 
• faculty, staff, and administrators. 

12b. The college will formulate a retrenchment policy and procedure. 



10. 



11. 



a2a. 



Student Services 
I97fi-79* 



President 
1979^83* 



Student Services 
1978-79* 



Instruction 
1978-79 



instruction 
1979-83 



President 
1979-83* 



Student Services 
1978-79* 



Instruction ' 
1978-79 



Cabinet 
1979-83 
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CHAPTER FOURt COLLEGE PROGRAMS AND SERVICES (continued) 



13. The College will provide, through other institutions^ upper division 
and graduate courses at a reasonable rate. LCCC will continue to 
cooperate with other institutions in planning and offering courses. 
A needs assessment survey will be undertaken to determine wliat upper 
division and graduate level programs are needed in Lorain County, 
who should offer them, and at what cost. The College should then 
take the steps necessary to actively encourage other institutions to 
offer programs identified through the needs assessment survey. 

liCCC should build in review mechanisms to insure that the College's 
primary energies continue to be directed toward fulfilling its mission 
and role as a community college. 

14. The College will expand its network of off-campus learning sites. 
New delivery systems will be developed so that learners can progress 
at their own rate according to* their competencies and lifestyles. 
The College will review and develop alternative methods for the 
nanagenent of off-campus instruction. 

ISa. The College will develop appropriate evaluation systems in order to 

better assess the viability of progrzuns in meeting specific objectives 
of the institution. 

I5)b. T^te College will collect data on educational^ progr2un outcomes in order to 
( X/providc a base for decision-making and effective planning. A plan 

will be developed to track students majoring in a specific program or 
/ ^ having other defined educational objectives. 

16. The College %d.ll develop new instructional strategies and alternative 

delivery systems to serve_a^ larger percen^^ of the Lorain County 

population. Individualized options will be provide"d~ 



Organization ' 
Unit Responsibility* 

Instruction' 

1978- 79 

President 

1979- 83 



Ins tructio/i 
1978-79* 



Jnstruction 
1978-79 



1979-83 



Instruction 
1979-83 



17. The College will expand its recruitment and financial support program 

to reach those people for whom higher education has been inaccessible for 
personal or fin8mcial reasons. The computer-assisted financial aid 
information system will be expanded. 



Student Services 
1979-83 



18. The College will encourage increased student participation in social 
and cultural activities, for exampi'eT^cultural events, student 
organizations, intercollegiate athletics, and similar activities. More 
information on College activities will be provided to community residents. 

19a. The College will provide better information to students, faculty, and 
the community concerning the transferability of credit. The College 
will publish a. brochure which addresses transfer issues from the 
community college perspective, that is, which explains some of the 
more confusing elements such as course-for~course transfer, elective 
credit, and blanket transfer of credit. 



Student Services 
1978-79* 



Student Services 
1979-83 



It is also recommended that master transfer guides be developed with 
each state four-year institution and brochures be published which 
specifically address the transfer of LCCC courses and programs to 
particular colleges or universities. The four-year- institutions should 
be provided with descriptions of new LCCC programs and courses so that 
they might determine course equivalencies and transfer status. 

19b. The College will conduct, on a regular basis, follow-up studies 
designed to determine 1) how well LCCC graduates are prepared to 
undertake upper-division studies, 2) at what level they achieve after 
^ansfer (e.g., grade point average), and 3) what, if any^, problems 
exist in the transfer. process. 



Preside/it 
1979-83 



20. The College will expand one-plus-one and two-plus-two programs in Instruction 
conjunction with other institutions. LCCC has recognized these 1979-80 
programs as being advantageous for some ol its graduates and has 
worked to facilitate two-plus-two arrangements with four-year 
institutions. '^^^^^^ major issues appear to be 1) the transfer of 
general education^roorscs, and 2) the development of a means for 
informing both current and prospective LCCC students of these 
oppor tiih i t i e 8 . 
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CHmKR POURt COLLEGE PROGRAMS AND SERVICES (continued) 



Organization 
Unit Responsibility 



It Is recommended that present and future opportunities for one- 
plus-one and two~plus-two transfer be explored as LCCC career • 
prograiQS are planned amd developed. It Is also recommended that . the 
College Increase Its cooperative efforts among community colleges. In 
the region. There Is also a need to explore the possibilities of \ 
Interdlvlslonal one-plus-one programs. Finally, LCCC brochures 
should Include coverage of the two-plus-two transfer mobility pattern. 

21. The College will, In preparation for the opening of the Humanities/ Cabinet 
Fine Arts Center, develop specific plans and programs for expanding 1979-83 
its efforts to meet the cultural needs of the community. 



CHAPTER FIVE: CSGANIZ;.TION AND PLANNING 



1. The College- ^±11 maintain amd strengthen the decentralized 
organizatibnal structure that delegates responsibility, authority, 
and accountability to the lowest possible level in order to maximize 
achievement of the Colleae's goals and objectives. 

2. The Board of Trustees will become less involved in ongoing operations 
and more involved in long-range planning and policy matters. 

3. There will be greater involvement between the members of the 
Administrative Cabinet ar.d the Board of Trustees. 



Cabinet 
J97fl-79* 



President 
J578-79* 

President 
J978-79* 



4. The College will establish and maintain sound line-to-llna, llne-to- 
staff , and staff -to-staff Interrelationships that will support the 
effective implementation of the College 'c plan 



Cabinet 
1978-79* 



5. The Coriege~wlll keep-the^nimODer of "layers" of administration at a Cabinet 
minimum so that flexibility and Iresponsiveness are maintained. ^ 1978-79* 

6. The College will provide for better coordination of curriculum instruction 
between full-time and part-time faculty. Some of the organizational 1979-83 
options that will be considered include: 

. appoinMng an administrative assistant or assistant chairperson 
for divisions that employ a large number of part-time faculty, 

. assigning full-time faculty responsibility for coordinating 
part-time faculty in a given area; full-time faculty might be 
assigned this as part of their responsibilities or on an 
overload basis, . . o 

. reducing the number of part-time faculty by adding fulJl-time 
positions; such positions might be permanent or or* a tfsmporary 
(non-tenure track), basis. 

.7. The College will refine decision-making processes and develop ways President 
of speeding up the time Involved. This should Include the estabTlshment . J978-79*, 

of effective means for participatory contributions to decision-making 
processes of the College, e.g., the use of ad hoc problem solving 
teams, or core permanent -groups, to inveartigate operational problems 
that cut across functional areas and to vatke appropriate recommendations. 



9. 



The College will investigate various alternatives for handling 
operational problcais which are presently not being resolved effectively 
and/or efficiently. Recommendations for solutions would be reviewed 
by the. Cabinet and accepted, amended or rejected and the disposition 
%fOuld be connunicated to all pertinent parties. Some operational 
problems are presently not being properly resolved because of an 
apparent inability to cut across functional areas. 

The College will consider forming a st:anding Convnunications Committee 
which could develop new and better. ways to communicate. Such a 
group could also examine over communication as well as under 
oocBnunication; in other words i it could take a close look at needs 
as well as neans. 
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Cabinet 
1978-79* 



President 
1979^83 



CHAPTER FIVES ORGANIZATION (AND PLANNING (continued) 



10. The College will exjunineNgn d pro pose effective staffing pareuneters 
for the future. ^ 

11. The College will incorporate a one-year/five-year planning process. 
Two time periods are considered for the purpose of setting goals and 
planning for their implementation. A one-year ^ plan provides the 
short-term strategy for College operations while a five-year plan 
•ketches the long-term strategy. The one-year plan is based cn 
forecast's for the relatively near future, which axe normally more 
accurate than the forecasts for the five-year time period. Because 
of this uncertainty, the five-year plan is updated annually to 
extend an additional ye€rC . This process is illustrated below. 

The r^ult is that the College is always operating accbrding to a 
one-/ear plan, while preparing for the future according to a five- 
' year plan . 



FY 
1977 



FY 
1978 



FY 
1979 



FY 
1980 

1 I 



FY 
1981 



FY 
1982 



1-yr. plan for '78 



1-yr. plan for 'Vy. 




FY 
1983 



5-yr, plan 
for '78 



Organisation 
Unit Responsibility 

Cabinet 
2979-63 

Cabinf^t 
1978-77 



5-yr, plan 
for '79 



1-year plan 
5-year plan 
preparation , 



12. 



13. 



The College will develop a master schedule (Gant Chart) which 

details all ongoing programmed activities which occur regularly, are 

interdependent, concurrent, and independent and taHe place during 

a 8pec4.fied tim6 period. This schedule will'pentiit LCCC to examine » 

all planning in the .aggregate so that is can make the best use of 

un expansion of resources technique or more practically, an allocation 

of resources technique . 

The/College will refine the present planning model, including 
procedures for identifying long-range aspirations and mechanisms for 
thoir achievement as well as the necessary specific short-range 
steps for implementation. The planning model will include the 
To} lowing elements: 

. A statement of mission/goals; . 

• The development of external and internal environmental forecasts 
and their implications; 

.* The identification of institutional resources and abilities 
information} 

• Ilia definition of specific objectives in order of priority? 

• The development of alternative programs, along with accountabilities 
and schedules, to ^chicve objectives, in order of priority; 

, A description of resource requirements i 

• The '^development of procedures for implementation and evaluation; 

• The- development of contingency plans; and, 

• A means ''for approval and action* 



Cabinet 
1979-83 



- ^ 

Cabinet 
1978-79* 



\ 
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CMAPm rmi ORGMIXZATXON and PIANNXNG (contlnuod) 



Organlcatlon 
Unit Responsibility' 



i4. In ord«r to provide for the implementation of the planning model i it Cabinet 
will be the responsibility of the Administrative Cabinet to : 1978-79^ 

• Ensure that preparation >tork for the plan takes place in 
appropi^iate time frames* 

. Rnsure that the planning process modal steps are performed in 
appropriate time frames «^ 

. Ensure that the total process is tied in with the budgetary 
cycle « 

• Ensure that primary contingencies have been considered and programmed, 
and« 

• Ennure that feedback mechanisms are developed so that changes can 
take place 



^ CKAPTFJl SIXi HUMAN RESOURCES 



The College will emphasise the need for trained personnel to work 
with students individually and in groups so students can set 
realistic educational goals and determine how to reach those goals. 
Staffing patterns will be reexamined to insiure that adequate coverage 
is provided at all times, including vacation periods, to meet the 
needs of students seeking help. The College will encourage all 
•tuSents to see a counselor, admissions officer or faculty member. 



Student Services 
1978^79 



7, Th« College will investigate the uae of paraprofessionals to better 
meet students* needs* without increasing costs appreciably. 
Paraprofessionals' could perform acme of the tasks which support 
effective instruction and counseling. Paraprofessionals could also 
serve as assistants in recruiting « admitting, registering « and 
advising students. 

3a. The College will maintain good employee morale through salaries, 
vorking conditions, equipment, and so forth. 

3b; The College will provide employees with comprehensive information 
concerning fringe benefits. 

4. The College will continue its efforts to achieve a diverse, 
Kultixacial administration, faculty, staff, and student body. 
Training will be provided for screening committees on affirmative 
action and interviewing procedures. 

5a. The College will develop and publish a comprehensive set of 
personnel policies and procedijures. 

5b. The College will develop procedures for more extensive formative and 
suanative evaluation of part-time faculty. 

6. The College will provide orietitation, professional development programs, 
and in-service training opportunities for faculty, administrators and 
classified staff. 

7. The College will develop forms, procedure manuals and other materials 
to assist personnel in the execution of their responsibilities. 

8. The College will determine additional staffing requirements 
resulting from growth in prMrams or functions. Particular attention 
will be given to technical s^aff requirements as a result of the 
completion of the Human i tics/Pine Arts Center. 

9. The College will ensure that proper back-up personnel are hired, .trained, 
. ' or designated so that transitions arc smooth in the event of changes 

In personnel. 



Student Services 
1979-83 



Cabinet 
1978-79* 

Business 

1978- 79 

Cabinet 

1979- 83 



'Cabinet 
1979-83 

Instruction 
1979-83 

Cabine^t 
1978-79* 



Cabinet 
1979-83 



Cabinet 

1978r79* 
V 



.Cabinet 
1978-/9* 
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aUFTER SEVCNi PHYSIOa RESOURCES 



Organisation 
Unit Responsibility 



2. 



3. 



The College will continue to develop a network of off- campus educational 
delivery sites/ This approach 'will enable the College to operate more 
economically and efficiently, and to make education more accessible 
by utilizing the nany fine physical resources available in Lorain 
County. 

The College will need provide adequate funds to repair, maintain 
and replace equipment, 'and to evaluate and modify existing facilities 
to meet changing program needs. 

The College will need to provide additional funds for preventive 
maintenance as buildings and facilities age. Funds will also be 
needed to eliminate deficiencies which may have developed over the 
years. 



Instruction 
1978-79 



Business 
1978''79* 



Business 
1978-79* 



The College will continue to in^srove the means of accounting for 
the use of instructional equipment since it has become increasingly 
iaiportant to assign responsibility for the proper control of that 
equipment . 



Busienss 
1978-79 



The College will develop a computerized data system for all aspects 
of physical plant maintenance and service, as well as for instructional 
equipment maintenance and replacement. Plans involving facilities 
will be documented and maintained on an up-to-date basis. 



Business 
1979-83 



The College will continue to monitor and evaluate campus-wide use of 
energy. The lessons of the coal strike of ^1978 can be .applied so 
that energy and cost reductions are maintained. The College will need, 
however I to provide funds, to renovate utilities and to remodel and 
modify facilities if it is to achieve long-term savings in energy and 
operating costs. 



Business 
1978-79* 



The College will determine whether the present system of staffing 
the physical plant is adequate for meeting future needs. As LCCC 
moves toward an operational schedule that utilizes facilities more 
hours during the day, and- more -days during-the week, -the College 
will need to provide for additional security, maintenance, and 
routine custodial services. 



Busi ness 
1979-83 



The College will examine changing space requirements for various 
programs, especially in view of the fact that the College's greatest 
grotrth potential seems to be in the area of community education. 



Instruction 
1979-83* 



Existing scheduling and utilization problems will be somewhat 
alleviated with the addition of the Humanities/Fine Arts Center; 
. however^ greater expertise in space utilization and assignment of 
rooms must be developed. 

The College will investigate innovative curriculum delivery approaches 
as one means for helping to solve scheduling and utilization problems. 
And, the College's present "priority room utilization system" will 
be evaluated to determine whether it results in the most efficient 
utilization of present facilties. 



The College will monitor the potential need for additional laboratory 
facilities resulting from changii^^ enrollments and new programs. 
Laboratory space, while adequate at present, may become a problem 
in the future. 



Instruction 
1979-83* 



XQ. The College will provide a means for seeking input from campus 

personnel concerning all aspects of the design, use, and maintenance 
of College facilities. 



Cabinet 
1978-79* 



CHAPTER EIGHT: FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

i. The College will develop specific plans for 
College funding for the next five years. 

2* The College will assess the need for future 
appropriate strategies. 



ensuring sufficient Business 

1978- 79* 

levies and determine Cabinet 

1979- 83 




C30U>TER EIGHT: FINANCIAL RESOURCES (continued) 



Organization 
Unit Responsibility 



3. 



The College will develop other sources of funds j e.g. 
industry I foundations, etc. ^ 



government I 



5. 



6. 



The College will develop and implement a comprehensive cost analysis 
aodel which provides data for better decision-making, control and 
resource allocation. The model will identify various components of 
the College's costs, including direct and indirect costs, fixed and 
variable costs, controllable costs, incremental costs, etc., and will 
identify costs by program. 

The College will implement plans for flexible budgeting which will 
allow for budget shifts to accommodate departmental or functional 
variations. 

The College will improve the budget information and planning process 
which provides for continuous management monitoring and evaluation. 

The College will develop and implement a system to evaluate costs 
in light of goals and objectives as well as outcomes (cost-benefit 
analysis) . 

The College %d.ll examine the revenues and expenditures for auxiliary 
enterprises (food service, bookstore, parking, data processing 
services for external agencies, etc.). Current revenues for these 
enterprises are $1.2 million and are no longer a minor consideration 
in overall planning. . 



Cabinet 
1979-83 

Instruction 

1978- 79 

Business 

1979- 83 



Business 
1979-83 

President 

1978- 79 
Business 

1979- 83 
Cabinet 
1979-83 



Business 
1979-83 



CHAPTER NINE: LONG-RANGE PLAN. EVALUATION AND IMPLEMENTATION 



The College will continue to annually conduct a follow-up study of 
all of its graduates of the previous year in an effort to assess the 
iimnediate effectiveness of the educational program. 

The Coilege will begin a program to follow-up on graduates three years 
after graduatioav Results of these studies will be published and made 
available to the public. 

The College will develop and implement plans for a conanunity needs 
survey to ensure that its educational programs and goals are relevant 
to the needs of the community. The results of the survey will be 
used in developing operational plans and in making adjustwents to the 
College's long-range goals. 

The College will assess each program area in the College on an annual 
basis through the development and evaluation of operational plans. 

The College will 'iaiplement plans to provide a' cost-benefit analysis of 
programs to assess the viability of each program in terms of the goals 
and objectives of the institution and the efficient and effective 
use of resources. 

The College will periodically attempt tq; begin with a rero-based 
operation as though no programs or operating units within the College 
previously existed. This will allow the College to reassess its 
purposes and eliminate programs for which no justification can be made. 

The College will periodically conduct a thorough internal evaluation 
of ItL Instructional systems and programs, operational plans, 
organisational structure, and management philosophies and techniques in 
an effort to provido a more effective educational institution. 

The College will periodically assuss the community's awareness of the 
Institution's programs and plans. The continues support of the 
cownunity is vital to meeting the current and future educational needs 
of the County. 



Student Services 

1978- 79^ 

St udent Services 

1979- 83^ 
President 
1979-83^ 

President 
1978-79* 



Cabinet 

1978- 79* 

Cabinet 

1979- 83 



Business 
1979-83 



Cabinet 
1979-83* 



* Proaident 
1979-83* 
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1978-83 LONG-RANGE PUNNING OBJECTIVES 



LONG- 
RANGE 
PLAN 
CHAPTER 


YEAR 


ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT RESPONSIBILITY 


CABINET 


PRESIDENT 


INSTRUCTION 


STUDENT SERVICES 


1 

BUSINESS SERVICES 


II 


1978- 7,9 

1979- 83 


11* 


2;7* 

L8» 


3,ilM0* 


6* 

w 

9' 


5* 

✓ 

mm 


IV 


1978- 79 

1979- 83 


3.12B.21 


2' 

6M0M3;15b.19b. 


8;12a;13M1M5a 
9.16;20 


r;5*,7MlM8* 
^J7J9a 




V 


1978- 79 

1979- 83 


1*;^*.5'.8ML13M?* 

10;12 


9 • 


mm 

6 




mm 
mm 


VI 


1978- 79 

1979- 83. 


3a\6';8'.9' 

15a; 




5b 


1 

2 


3b 

mm 


YII 


1978- 79 

1979- 83 


F 




1 

8*.9* 


mm 


5; 


VIII 


1978- 79 

1979- 83 


2;3.7 


6 






r 


IX 


1978- 79 

1979- 83 


5.7* 


3* 




1* 

T 
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•recurring objective 



PLANNING FORMS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1979-80 



(Kb 



PLANNING FORM I: EWLUATION OF PROGRAM OBJECTIVES, AND -ACTIVITIES FOR 



OEPAMI/DIVISION • PAG[ op 

COflPLETED By _i£ , daj[ ^ 



OBJECTIVE MAJOR RESOURCES EFFECTIVENESS OF ACTIVITIES DEGREE AND QUALITY 
P fi O g^ft^ OBJECTIV E EM tMEMlM mm MUM and UTiLi7ATinN of mmcl, TliZmm'^ 



8 



ERIC 22i 



(see definitions on REVERSE SIDE) 
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nEFINITIONS 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVE : A program objective is a desired result 

THAT FOLLOWS FROM A SET OF ACTIVITIES. BECAUSE IT IS A RE SULT. 
A PROGRAM OBJECT I VE SHOULD BE : - - - 

1. CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIBLE 

2. MEASURABLE OR VERIFIABLE 

3. CAPABLE OF BEING COMPLETED WITHIN A SPECIFIED TIME 
BECAUSE IT IS A DESIRFD RESULT, A PROGRAM OBJECTIVE SHOULD: 

1. BE RELATED TO AN I NST I TUT lONAL GOAL 

2. INDICATE CRITERIA FOR ITS EVALUATION 

3. INDICATE THE RESOURCES REQUIRED FOR ATTAINING IT 



PLANNED ACTIVITIES : planned activities are the means for 

ACCOMPLISHING THE" PROGRAM OBJECTIVE. 



IMPl FFIFNTA TION CODE : 

A. TO BE ACCOMPLISHED WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT/d I VI S I ON 
THROUGH MORE EFFICIENT USE OF CURRENT RESOURCES. 

B. REQUIRES A DECISION BY THE DEAN. TO REALLOCATE THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT's RESOURCES AMONG DEPARTMENTS/ 
DIVISIONS. • . — 

C. REQUIRES THE PRESIDENT AND/oR THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
CABINET TO REALLOCATE RESOURCES FROM OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS. 

D. REQUIRES CLOSER COORDINATION. GREATER COOPERATION. AND 
MUTUAL PROBLEM-SOLVING AMONG THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS/ 
DIVISIONS. ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS. AND/oR THE COMMUNITY. 

E. REQUIRES IMPROVEMENT IN COLLEGE SUPPORT SYSTEMS. 
PROCEDURES. ETC. 

F. REQUIRES DEVELOPMENT OF COLLEGE POLICIES AND PROCEDURES. 

G. REQUIRES ADDITIONAL RESOURCES FROM THE COLLEGE AND/oR 
EXTERNAL SOURCES. 

/ ,. •• • 
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PLANNING FORM II: LONG-RANGE PLANNING UPDATE 

DEPARTMENT/DIVISION '_ [ PAGE OF 

COMPLETED BY DATE 



f-QRECflSTS. AND IMPLICATIONS: provide your assessment (forecasts of relevant'-aspects of thlfuture external environment for the 

PERIOD 19/8-85 THAT, WILL AFFECT-NEEDS TO BE-MET- A«D THE COLLEGE'S" ABILITY TO MEET THEM. ALSO; PROVIDE YOUR ASSESSMENT (FORECASTS) 
OF RELEVANT INTERNAL (TO THE COLLEGE) FACTORS THAT WILL ENHANCE OR CONSTRAIN OUR ABILITY TO MEET NEEDS, FINALLY. THE IMPLICATIONS 
OF THESE FORECASTS AS THEY AFFECT OUR MISSION AND GOALS AS WELL AS OUR CHOICE OF OBJECTIVES AND OUR ABILITY TO MEET THE 
OBJECTIVES SHOULD BE STATED. ' ' 



01 



CONCERNS AiiD ISSUES: list specific -concerns, areas which require strengthening, and issues which must receive attention in the 

FUTURE, 



(over) 
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ERIC 



PLANNING PROCESS : provide your assessment of the effectiveness of the planning system, including whether the college's objectives 

HAVE been adequately TRANSLATED INTO UNDERSTANDABLE STATEMENTS OF DIVISION/DEPARTMENT RESPONSIBILITIES; WHETHER THE DIVISION/ 
DEPARTMENTS HAVE IDENTIFIED AND DOVETAILED THOSE ACTIVITIES THAT MUST BE CARRIED OUT IN HARMONY WITH OTHER SEGMENTS OF THE 
COLLEGE; AND WHETHER APPROPRIATE RESOURCES (BOTH HUMAN AND FISCAL) HAVE BEEN ALLOCATED TO PERMIT THE DIVISIONS/DEPARTMENTS TO 
CARRY OUT THE ACTIVITIES ESSENTIAL FOR THE ACHIEVEMENT OF OBJECTIVES, INCLUDE ANY OTHER COMMENTS, CRITICISMS, OR SUGGESTIONS FOR 
IMPROVING THE PLANNING SYSTEM. 



OD 

a> 



PLANNING PREMISES. FY 1979-80 ; identify institutional goals and objectives that you think should be adopted for fy 1979-80, j 

•INCLUDING priorities AND ALTERNATIVES RELATED TO PROGRAMS, ORGANIZATION, PERSONNEL, FACILITIES, AND FINANCES, IDENTIFY EXTERNAL 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES, E.G,, GEOGRAPHICAL SERVICE AREAS, ECONOMIC TRENDS, RELATIONSHIPS WITH 5THER INSTITUTIONS, MARKETING 
TRENDS, ETC.» ALSO, IDENTIFY ANY REVISIONS THAT YOU THINK SHOULD BE MADE IN COLLEGE POLICIES WT WILL AFFECT REVENUES ANlfORj 
COSTS. ' 
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ERIC 



PUliING FORM 1 1 1 : PROGRAM OBJECTIVES AND PLAHflED ACJl VITI.ES FOR . 

DEPARINT/DIVISION 

COflPlETED BY 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES ARE TO BE LlSTEl) IN PRIORITY ORDER FOR 19/9-80 

RELATION TO COLLEGE'S 

m mm fmm mmi long-range pi an planned ArTivuY ^mm mnm 



It 



i 



(see definitions on reverse side) 



D EFINITIONS 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVE : a>rogram objective is a desired result 

THAT FOLLOWS FROM A SET OF ACTIVITIES. BECAUSE IT IS A RESULT^ 
A PROGRAM OBJECTIVE SHOULD BE: 

1. - CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIBLE 

2. 'measurable or verifiable 

3. capable of being completed within a specified time 
because it rs a limfiEi) result, a program objective should: 

1. BE RELATED TO AN INSTITUTIONAL GOAL " 

2. INDICATE CRITERIA FOR ITS EVALUATION 

3. INDICATE THE RESOURCES REQUIRED FOR ATTAINING IT 



PlANNFTl ACTIVITIES : planned activities are the means for 

ACCOMPLISHING THE PROGRAM OBJECTIVE. 



TMPI FMFNTATION CODE : ' ; 

TO BE ACCOMPLISHED WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT/d I VI S I ON 
THROUGH MORE EFFICIENT USE OF CURRENT RESOURCES. 

REQUIRES A DECISION BY THE DEAN, TO REALLOCATE THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT's RESOURCES AMONG DEPARTMENTS/ 
DIVISIONS. 

REQUIRES THE PRESIDENT AND/oR THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
CABINET TO REALLOCATE RESOURCES FROM OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS. 

t 

REQUIRES CLOSER COORDINATION, GREATER COOPERATTON, AND 
MUTUAL PROBLEM-SOLVING AMONG THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS/ 
DIVISIONS, ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS, AND/OR THE COMMUNITY. 

REQUIRES IMPROVEMENT IN COLLEGE SUPPORT SYSTEMS, 
PROCEDURES, ETC. 

REQUIRES DEVELOPMENT OF COLLEGE POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

REQUIRES ADDITIONAL RESOURCES FROfiK THE COLLEGE AND/oR 
EXTERNAL SOURCES. . 



A. 

B. 
C. 
D. 

E. 

F. 
G. 





PUNNING FORM IV: ADDITIONAL INFORMAIION IN SUPPORT OF PROGRAM OBJECHVES AND PLANNED ACTIVITIES FOR 



DEPARTHENT/DIVISION . op 

COMPLETED BY DATE ' 



ADDITIONAL ASPECTS OF EACH PROGRAM OBJECTIVE LISTED ON PUNNING FORM III SHOULD BE DESCRIBED, INCLUDING RELATIONSHIP TO COLLEGE 
GOALS, CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION, TIME REQUIRED FOR IMPLEMENTATION, AND SPECIFIC RESOURCES AND BUDGETS REQUIRED. 

m PROGRAM OBJECTIVE PUNNED ACTiViTiFS 



S 



(see DEFINITIONS ON REVERSE SIDE) 
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nEFINITIQNS 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVE :, a program objective is a desired result 

THAT FOLLOWS FROM A SET OF ACTIVITIES. BECAUSE IT IS A RESU LT. 
A PROGRAM OBJECTIVE SHOULD BE: 

1. CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIBLE 

2. MEASURABLE OR VERIFIABLE 

3. CAPABLE "of being COMPLETED WITHIN A SPECIFIED TIME 
BECAUSE IT IS A DESIRED RESULJ, A PROGRAM OBJECTIVE SHOULD: 

1. BE RELATED TO AN INSTITUTIONAL GOAL 

2. INDICATE CRITERIA FOR ITS EVALUATION 

3. INDICATE THE RESOURCES REQU I RED^ FOR ATTA I N I NG IT 



PLANNED ACTIVITIES : planned activities are the means for 

ACCOMPLISHING THE PROGRAM OBJECTIVE. 

IMPLEMENTATION CODE : 

A. TO BE ACC-OMPLISHED WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT/d I VI S I ON 
THROUGH MORE EFFICIENT MSE OF CURRENT RESOURCES. 

E. REQUIRES A DECISION BY THE DEAN. TO REALLOCA "H THE 
•■ ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT's RESOURCES AMONG DEPARTKLNTS/ 
DIVISIONS. 

C. REQUIRES THE PRESIDENT AND/oR THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
CABINET TO REALLOCATE RESOURCES FROM OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS.- 

D. REQUIRES CLOSER COORDINATION. GREATER COOPERATION." AND 
MUTUAL PROBLEM-SOLVING AMONG THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS/ 
DIVISIONS. ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS. AND/oR THE COMMUNITY. 

E. REQUIRES IMPROVEMENT IN COLLEGE SUPPORT SYSTEMS. 
PROCEDURES. ETC. 

F. REQUIRES DEVELOPMENT OF COLLEGE POLICIES AND PROCEDURES. 

G. REQUIRES ADDITIONAL RESOURCES FROM THE COLLEGE AND/oR 
EXTERNAL SOURCES. 
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V: ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT PROGRAM OBJECTIVES; PLANNED ACTIVITIES. AND RATIONALE FOR 
ORGANIZAIIONAL UNIT 



PAGE OF... 

DATE_ 



%m OBJECTIVES ARE TO BE LISTED IN PRIORITY ORDER FORJ/M... 



WINieiANCE; 
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DEFINITIONS 



P^QGRAI^ OBJECTIVE : a program objective is a desired result 

THAT FOLLOWS FROM A SET OF ACTIVITIES. BECAUSE IT IS A RESULT . 
A PROGRAM OBJECTIVE SHOULD BE: 

1. CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIBLE 

2. MEASURABLE OR VERIFIABLE 

3. CAPABLE OF BEING COMPLETED WITHIN A SPECIFIED TIME 
BECAUSE IT IS A DESIRED RESULT, A PROGRAM OBJECTIVE SHOULD: 

1. BE RELATED TO AN INSTITUTIONAL GOAL 

2. INDICATE CRITERIA FOR ITS EVALUATION 

3. INDICATE THE RESOURCES REQUIRED POR' ATTAINING IT 



PLANNED ACTIVITIES : planned activities are the means for 

ACCOMPLISHING THE PROGRAM OBJECTIVE. 



IMPLEMENTATION CODE : 

A. TO BE ACCOMPLISHED WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT/D I VI S I ON 
THROUGH MORE EFFICIENT USE OF CURRENT RESOURCES. 

B. REQUIRES A DECISION BY THE DEAN, TO REALLOCATE THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT S RESOURCES AMONG DEPARTMENTS/ 
DIVISIONS. 

C. REQUIRES THE PRESIDENT AND/oR THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
CABINET TO REALLOCATE RESOURCES FROM OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS. 

D. REQUIRES CLOSER COORDINATION, GREATER COOPERATION, AND 
MUTUAL PROBLEM-SOLVING AMONG THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS/ 
DIVISIONS, ORGANIZATIONAL UNITS, AND/oR THE COMMUNITY. 

E. REQUIRES IMPROVEMENT IN COLLEGE SUPPORT SYSTEMS, 
PROCEDURES, ETC. 

F- REQUIRES DEVELOPMENT OF COLLEGE POLICIES AND PROCEDURES. 

o, REQUIRES ADDITIONAL RESOURCES FROM THE COLLEGE AND/oR 
EXTERNAL SOURCES. 
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Appendix IV 



Excerpts from 
Long-Range Plan, FY1980-84: 
Information for Planning: 
Forecasts^ and Implications, Planning Premises; 
Concerns and Issues 
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LONG-RANGE PLANNING, FY1980-84 



Information for Planning 

'This documeRt-^f^taifts-pertirrenHorecasfs of external and internal factors that 
are likely to have an impact on LCCG's educational and support programs overthe period 
FY1 980-84. In addition, planning premises for FY1980 as well as concerns and issues 
are presented. Forecasting is an inexact science and unforeseen circumstances may 
alter the. predicted future environment of the College-. However, if LCCC is to plan ade- 
quately for its future, it must have some indication of the most likely environment in 
which it will operate. The information contained in this document is based primarily on 
input provided through Planning Form II. 



LCCC FORECASTS AND IMPLICATIONS FY1980-84 

Long-Range Population Trends 

The increasing size and the changing composition of the population served by 
LCCC (primarily Lorain County) can be ejfpected to have an impact on the educational 
programs and services designed to serve that population. The growth of Lorain County 
.is projected to continue to increase at a rate of more than 2 percent per year, primarily 
as a result of the in-migration of people, particularly from nearby Cuyahoga^Counjy. The 
most notable feature of the composition of this population will be the increase in the 
nurriber of persons between the ages of 20-45. the number of resident live births in the 
County has decreased since 1960; this has resulted in a decrease in the number of 18-21 
year olds in the population. Although the total population continues to increase, there are 
large variations in growth rates among areas of the County and the population growth 
has begun^to shift to suburban areas. 

Implications for LCCC 

• The College should continue its planning for serving an older student population. 

• The demand foj; continuing education and lifelong learning programs that serve 
the needs of a generally older population will increase. 

• There will be an Increase in the proportion of students enrolled in evening programs, 
programs designed for jaart-time students, and programs that emphasize improving 
career skills as distinguished from traditional university-parallel programs. 

• Increased emphasis should be placed on recruiting students from groups currently 
underrepresented. 

• The College should Investigate the possibilities for increasing utilization of off- 
campus sites in order to reach individuals in outlying areas. 



" ~ ' Enrbirrtient Trends 

Nationally, enrollnnents in community colleges are expected to increase at a'lower 
rate.than.in the past. decade. Continuing .the trends of the past three-yearSr-LGGG's- 
headcoUnt enrollment is expected to grow but FTE enrollment is expected to remain 
stable. The Ohio Board of Regents, in its January 1978 report. Forecasts of High School 
Graduates, Primary and Secondary Enrollments, forecast a peak in the number of Lorain 
County high school graduates In 1978-79. For the period 1978-83, the number of high 
school graduates In the County is expected to decline by 17.5 fjercent or from 4,218 to 
3,481 . Both nationally and locally, a decline is also projected in the numbers of "traditional" 
ientering students, i.e., recent high school graduates. 

PLANNING PREMISES, FY1 979-80 
Enrollments 

• Planning for credit courses for FY1 979-80 should be based on a projected fall 
headcount of 5,805 and 3,250 FTE students. 

• Planning for noncredit programs for FY1 979-80 should be based on a projected 
fall headcount of 2,600 and 228 FTE students. 

, • Planning for FY1979-80 should take into account some increase in student en- 

rollment from Cuyahoga County because of the 1-90 completion, and further 

expansion of programs in Medina County. 

• Planning for FY1 979-80 should include further enhancements to the existing on- 
line financial aid system. 

■~ • Plannit^.for FY1979-80 should include implementation of a needs assessment 
, stud/%imed at identifying and increasing enrollments of selected target groups. 

• Planning for FY1 979-80 should include more intensive marketing strategies aimed 
at specific target groups (women, etc.). . 

• Planning for FY1 979-80 should. include the revision olf student registration materials, 
promotional materials (catalog, schedule of classes, curriculum brochures, A-V 
materials, etc.) and student forms (application, class registration, etc.). 

• Planning for FY1 979-80 should include investigation of telephone registration. 

• Planning for FY1979-80 should continue to emphasize the scheduling of classes 
to meet specific needs of evening and part-time students. 

College Programs and Services 

• Planning for FY1 979-80 should anticipate an increase in certain categories of 
students (women, senior citizens) and the need to develop programs to meet 
their unique needs (specialized orientation, counseling, etc.). 

• Planning for FY1 979-80 should include an expansion of non-traditional educational 
programming: lET modular program, TV courses, courses by newspaper, off- 
campus courses, weekend classes, credit-in-escrow, etc. I 
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CONCERNS AND ISSUES 



. Enrollment 

• Recruit students 

• Programs and services for women, e.g., child care, etc. 

• Conduct attrition, retention, and graduate follow-up studies 

• Analyze changing enrollment mix 

• Coordinate information for prospective students and visitors (admissions, financial 
aid, information booth, etc.) 

• More communication with high school counselors 

• Simplify and coordinate registration, fee payment, billing, parking, financial aid, 
student I.D. procedures 

• Develop new college publications and displays to attract students 

• Recruit academically talented students 

• Educate and train faculty to better deal with older students 

• Expand off-campus offerings 

• Develop LCCC as a cultural center in the community 

• Expand and/or m^odify counseling and advising services for new students, (e.g., 
women, older students, handicapped, etc.) 

• Increase efforts to attract students into certain programs 

• Recruit "new'' sources' of enrollments ^ ' 

• Examine the scheduling of classes as a method of attracting students 

Programs and Services 

• Develop shorter paraprofessional programs to meet societal changes 

• Develop new fine arts programs and courses to serve students and the community 

• Coordinate scheduling and course content among divisions 



FY 1979-84 LONG-RANGE PLANNING OBJECTIVES 

1 



Long* 
Ringe 
Plin 


Year 


1 

ORGANIZa||ONAL UNIT RESPONSIBILITY 


Cliiptsr 




Cabinet 


Presldentl 


Instruction 


Student Services 


Business Services 




197879 


11* 


2,* 7* 1 " 


4,* 10* 


6* 


5* 


II 


1979^80 




8* 


3 


9* 






1980-84 




1 1 










1978-79 






8, 12A, 14* 


i: 5,* 7,* 11,* 17, 18* 


— 


IV 


1Q7Q on 


3,21 ■ 


6f lOf 15B 


9, 13* 15A, 16, 20 


.4,19A 


— 




iyoU'o4 




10 IQCl 








V 


1978-79 


1M.*5.*8MU3M4* 




— 


— 


— 


iy(y'OU 


10, U 


9 


■ \ 

b ^ 


• — 


— ' 




1978-79 


3A,* 6,* 8* 9* 




— 


1 


3B 


\/l 

VI 


1070 QO 


4, 5A, 7 


— 




i 






i9o0'O4 








0 ' 






1978-79 


10* 




■1,8:9* 




2: 3,* 4, 6* 


VII 


1070 on 










7 

t 














5 




1978-79 




6 






1,*8* 


VIII 


1979-80 


7 


3' 


4* 




6 « 




1980-84 


2 








4,5 




1978-79 


4* 


2,* 3* 




i:2* ■ 




IX 


1979-80 


5 












1980-84 


7* 


8* 






6 ■ 



0 ,4 i •Recurrinp Objective ■ „ 
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LORAIN COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
STUDENT ENROLLMENT AND FISCAL PROJECTION SUMMARY, 
1977-78 THROUGH 1983-84 





1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


1983-84 


Student Enrollments 
















- Fall Full-Time Equivalent 


"3.263 


3,251 


3.250 


3,230 


3,235 


3.3S0 


3.350 


Subsidy Full-Time Equivalent 


3,272 


3,2^^8 


3,250 


3,230 


3,335 


. 3,230 


3,340 


Fall HfiaHrniint 

1 oil 1 1 wuU w wU 1 1 1 




>J,O0*T 












\ ■ 
















State Subsidy ; 


$3,630 


$3,932 


$4,224 


$4,676 


$5,011 


$5,352 


$ 5,922 


State Department of Education ' ■ 


230 


TSO 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


Studeni Fees 


1.4R6 


1,497 


1.516 


1,504 


1,506 


1,504 


1,555 


County Le\y- 


1,163 


1,234 


1,250 


1,400 


1,500 


1 ,600 


1,700 


Other 


349 


326 


326 


340 


355 


370 


385 


Total Available Income 


6,838 


7.13b 


7.466 


8,070 


8,522 


8.976 


9.712 


Expenditures 
















Compensation 


$5,067. 


. $5,368 


$5,744 


$6,146 


$6,576 


$7,036 


$ 7.528 


Non-Compensation 


1,601 


1,732 


1,897 


2.077 


2,274 


2,490 


2,727 


Total Expenditures 


6,668 


7,100 


7,641 


8,223 


8,850 


9,526 


10,255 


Excess (Deficit) Income over 


$ 170 


$ 39 


$ (175) 


$ (153) 


$ (328) 


$ (550) 


(543) 


Expenditures (OOO's) 
















Cumulative Excess (Deficit) 


$ 170 


$ 209 


$ 34 


$ (119) 


$ (447) 


$ (997) 


$(1,540) 


ilncome over Expenditures (OOO's) 
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LORAIN COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE PROJECTIONS, 1977-78 THROUGH 1983-84 

Assumptions 

Student Enrollment 

• The fall headcount/1000 population ratio, currently at 19.8 is expected to increase 
at the rate of 0.3/year. 

• The fall FTE/headcount ratio, currently at .58, is expected to decrease to .50. 

• Summer PTE is projected at 230 PTE (2 terms); Winter PTE is projected at 90 
percent of Pall PTE; Spring ,PTE is projected at 92 percent of Winter PTE. 

• PTE by residency is projected at .875 (in-county), .115 (out-of-county), and .01 
(out-of-state). \ 

• Subsidy PTE is projected at approximatefy 93 percent of the Summer plus Pall 
PTE. 

Income 

• Student tuition rates are projected to remain at the current rates of $10, $14, and 
$19, for in-county, out-of-county, and out-of-state students, respectively. 

• State subsidy projections are based on an estimated $1,21 4/subsidy PTE for 
1978-79. State subsidy for 1979-80 and 1980-81 are based on the rate structure 
in the Ohio Board of Regents recommended 1979-81 Higher Education Budget, 
Beyond this, state subsidy is projected to increase by approximately seven 
percent annually. The distribution of PTE, by program level, is projected to 
remain constant. State aid, projected on this basis, will increase to approximately 
58 percent of current operating costs by 1983-84. 

. • Local tax appropriations are expected to continue to provide 16-17 percent of 
total operating costs. 

• State Department of Education grants are projected at $150,000 per year. 

• Other income is projected to increase annually at a rate of four to five percent. 

Expenditures 

• Instructional and general expenditures are forecasted at $7,1 00,000 or $2,047/PTE 
(Summer plus Pall) for 1978-7^. Expenditure projections were made by applying 
an annual increase of seven percent for compensation items, and a nine and one- 
half percent increase to non-compensation items as assumed by the Ohio Board 

/of Regents in the Biennial Budget Request, 1979-81. 
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LORAIN COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE PROJECTIONS, 1977-78 THROUGH 1983-84 



Assumptions 



A. State Subsidy 





; Year 


Subsidy 
FTE 


Average 
Subsidy Rate 
Per FTE 


Projected 
Subsidy 
(SOOO's) 




1977-78 


3,272 


$1,109 


3,630 




1978-79 


3,238 


1,214 


3,392 




1979-80 


3,250 


1,300 


4,224 




1980-81 


3,230 


1,148 


4,676 




1981-82 


3,235 


1,549 


5,011 




1982-83 


3,230 


1,657 


5,352 




1983-84 


3,340 


* 1,773 


5,922 






B. 


Student Fees 






Year 


Effective Rate 
Student Per Student 
Credit Hours Credit Hour 


Projected 
Fee Income 
($000'8) 




1977-78 


139,756 


$10.49 


1,466 




1978-79 


141,750 


10.55 


1,497 




1979-80 


143,475 


10.55 


1,516 




1980-81 


' 142,515 


10.55 


1,504 




• 1981-82 


142,725 


10.55 


1,506 




1982-83 


142,515 


10.55 


1,504 




1983-84 


147,435 


10.55 


1,555 


C. Expenditures 




Year 


Summer 
&Fall 
FTE 


Average 
Expenditures 
Per FTE 


Projected 
Expenditures 
($000's) 




1977-78 


3,428 


$1,945 


6,668 




1978-79 


3,469 


2,047 


7,100 




1979-80 


3,480 


2,196 


7,641 




1980-81 


3,460 


2,377 


8,223 




1981-82 


3,465 


2,554 


■ 8,850 




1982-83 


3,460 


2,753 


9,526 




1983-84 


3,580 


2,864 


10,255 
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APPENDIX V 



Excerpts .from 
Long-Range Plan, FY1980-84 
Program Objectives and Activities, July 1979 
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Lorain County Community College 
Elyria, Ohio 



LONG-RANGE PLAN 
FY 1980-84 



Long-Range Planning Objectives, FY 1979-80 

Priority 1 



PROGRAM 
03JCCT1VE 


C;iGAniZAriOMAL 
UNIT 


relatiom to 
lo;.g-p.a;ige 

PLAN 4 


PLArmCD ACTIVITY 


Busintss 
Sep V 1c cs 


Dean of Business Affairs » 
Purchasing 


LRP VIII-6 


Complete implementation of Financial Accounting System 
(FAS); incorporate FAS into Ixjdget process; develop and 
Implement computerized purchase ordering system 




Purchasing 


LRP VII-2 


Purchase and install nevf and replacement equipment; 
Install new telept-one switchboard cquipraent 


Career 
Developsent 


Counsel Ing 


LRP IV-7 


Incorporate OCIS into career development program; develo(> 
training program for counselors; develop promotional 
materials to inform student s» faculty, etc. 


Co6»un1ty 
Needs 


College Relations, 
Data Processing Services, 
Institutional Planning 
& Research 


LRP U-2 
LRP IV-2 
LRP IX-3 


Conduct needs assessment surveys and market analysis 


Cultural 
Leadership 


College Relations, 
President, 

Stocker H & FA Center 


LRP II-8 
LRP IV-21 
LRP VI-8 


Develop plans for the opening of the Stocker H & FA Center 
provide funding for grand opening activities 


Energy 
Conservation 


Controller, ■ 
Physical Plant 


LRP VII -6 


Complete eind evaluate results of maxi-audit; research 
other energy conservation measures; analyze energy con- 
sumption and costs 


Financial 
Planning 


Controller, 

Dean of Business Affairs* 
President 

rurcnc i 1 ng 


LRP I 1-5 

LRP viir-i 

LRP VII-3 
LR? VIII-4 
LRP VI I I -3 


Conduct y comprehensive analysis of income and expend i- 
"tures; revise and update financial . plans; conduct 
financial reyicw of auxiliary enterprises; assist in 
refining cost modeling procedures 

1 >■ 


Instructional 
Strategies and 
Delivery Systems 


Instructional Services 


LRP II-3 
LRP n-4 
LRP lV-3 
LRP IV-14 
LRP IV-16 
LRP VlI-1 


Expand and develop now instructional strategies and 
alternative delivery systems; develop procedures for 
off-campus programs; develop off*campus site location(s) 


Kanagement 
Information 
ftnd Analysis 


Data Processing Services » 
Institutional Planning 
A Research* 
Instructional Services 


LRP VlU-4 
LRP VI I 1-6 
LRP VIII-7 
LRP IX-5 


Implement cost modeling procedures and other analytical 
tools; examine Increasing student ccsts for textbooks 
and instructional supplies; examine the need for re- 
instituting lab fees 


Personnel 
^licy and 
Procedures 


Instructional Services 


LRP V-6 
IRP V-8 
IRP V-IO 
LRP Vl-8 


Develop policies* procedures and staffing to provide 
for closer coordination betv/een full-time and ' 
time faculty and between programs; investigatf: JitionaT 
staffing requirements resulting from growth \tt . ograms 
or functions; rewrite job description for Coordinator of 
Apprenticeship Tr^rining; develop proposal to pemit 
full-time faculty to teach Community Education courses 
as part of regular load 


Program/ 
Curriculum 
Review and 
Evaluation 


Data Processing Services* 
Institutional Planning 
& Research* 

Instructional Services 

■ 1 

1 


LRP IV-2 
LRP IV-9 
LRP IV-12a 
LRP IV-15a 


Review policy and procc-dures for credit/placement by 
examination; review and adopt college-wide program 
review and evaluation policies and procedures; p» >parc 
D30R 3-year technical program review; develop graduate 
and employer follow-up surveys; review and evaluate 
existing programs; condiict study of HPER/athletic program; 
review and update course syllabi and incorporate changes; 
develop curriculum guides for preprofcssional prog* .ms; 
secure accreditation of HLT program; establish advisory 
connittees for apprenticeship training and EMS programs; 
implement syritcin to evaluate DUI program objectives 



Refers to 1979-84 Long-Range Planning Objectives included as Appendix D. 
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LONG-RANGE PLAmUNG OBJECTIVES* FY 1979-80 



PROGRAM 
08JECTIVE 

Program 
DevtlopSMt 



ORGANIZATIONAL 
UNIT 

Developmental 
Instructional 



Education* 
Services 



RELATION TO 
COLLEGE'S 
LONG-RANGE 
PLAN 

LRP I I -2 
LRP I I -3 

LR? n-9 

LRP IV-U 
LRP IV-13 
LRP IV-16 
LRP IV-20 
LRP IV-21 

LRP vrii-3 



PLANNED AaiVm 

Develop specific curriculum as a result of opening of 
Stocker H 4 FA Center; assist In development of arts Image: 
exp-ir.(J one-plus^one and t A*c-ptu5-tvjo pro']r<jns; develop 
and lB;plcment Intcrdlscipl fn-:iry and special topic course 
offerings; develop Associate Degree In Technical Studies; 
transfer some student corCurrlcuTar programs to Division 
of Language and Humanities; explore potential coirnunlty 
forufli series; Implement revised curriculum; examine 
need for new programs; help establish Ohio Connunity 
College Athletic Association; Investigate need to expand 
upper division and graduate coursfc^ In cooperation with 
other Institutions; develop and Implement two new appren- 
ticeship training packages; expand community education 
programs aimed at area professionals and other Individuals;^ 
prepare and submit grant applications for funding of new 
programs; implement Title I Senior Solution progran; 
develop and Implement Coinmunlty Education seminar series; 
develop DVED basic algebra modules; develop DVED variable 
credit/continuous enrollment writing course; develop DVED 
speech course; develop comprehensive plan for publicizing 
DVED program; expand student accessibility to placenent 
testing 



Staff 

Development 



Admissions 
Security 



LRP VI-3a Develop and administer questionnaire to assess image of 
LRP VI-6 security; provide in-service training for security per- 

sonnel; provide workshops on career counseling for women* 
handicap awareness, etc.; have admissions personnel attend 
divisional meetings and classes to learn about divisional 
programs 



Student 
Activities 



Student 
Activities 



LRP IV-118 Expand promotional activities to Increase participation 
LRP IV-21 in social » athletic, and cultural activities; transfer 

LRP VI-3a some co-currlcular activities to Division of Language and 
Kumanfties; revise salaries for activity directors 



Student 

Enrollment/ 

Karketing 



Admissions, 
College Relations, 
Controller, 
Financial Aid, 
Instructional Services 



LRP 1 1-3 Review fee payment. procedures, void dates, refund fOl1cy» 

LRP II-5 deferrments, etc.;; participate in marketing corvnittee 

LRP II-6 activities; expand community outreach prograns; develop 

LRP IV-1 promotional materials, displays, demonstrations; Increase 

LRP IV-3 participation of college personnel in rccruitnent ac- 

LRP IV-8 tivltles; provide in-service training for classified 

LRP IV-16 staff; increase recruitinent activities aimed at specific 
LRP IV»17 target groups: area newcomers, out-of-county students, 

women* high school students, minority students, student ^ 
athletes, low incpme groups, unemployed, and industrial/ 
business/labor; participate in University of Toledo/LCCC 
and CETA Bil ingual/Sicultural teacher education program; 
maintain veteran enrollment; establish on-campus career 
information workshops utilizing faculty, county resource 
people, and other resources in the county; expand credit- 
in-escrow program and promote offerings; increase util 1za«* 
tion of financial aid programs to attract new students; 
expand contacts with high school faculty,' business, 
industry and social service agencies; develop promotional 
materials describing availability of college prograns; 
sponsor information sessions with business/ industry 
training directors; develop and expand the use of advisory 
committees; review needs assessment data, develop new 
orientation programs; increase college visibility by 
increasing public use of college facilities; develop video- 
tape "LCCC Story"; review scheduling of classes, exams, 
etc.; investigate demand analysis as a basis for scheduling 
of classes; develop policy and procedures for awarding 
of CEU's; develop and implement "Back-to-School" seminar 
series; publish quarterly calendar of community education 
women's programs; expand transfer agreements with four 
year sclwols;' investigate implementation of placement 
testing program 



Student 
Retention 



Admissions 



LRP IV^6 Assist in development and implementation of attrition and 

retention studies; conduct mini career workshops for 
current students 
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LONG-MMGC PLANNING OaJCCTIVCS. FY 1579^80 



Priority 2 



mcMH 

OBJeCTIVP 


ORGANIZATIONAL 


RCUTION TO 
COLLEGE'S 
LONG-RANGE 
PLAN 


PLANNED ACTIVITY 


Ac«dai1c 

Advlsfng 


Counsel ing 


LRP IV.7 


Develop worksbop/rtfitf course "Oo You Want To GO To 
College?** for various target groups; expand academic 
advising program; revise advising handhook 


Buslntss 
Services 


Controller 


LRP V-1 
LRP V-8 
LRP VI-7 


Reorganize bursar function In conjunction with new 
staff accountant; revise and streatallne Business Office 
procedures; revise forms and document bursar/payroll 
functions 


Computer 
SystCHS and 
Programing 


h^akw ri ubcss 1 ng services 


LRP VI •/ 
LRP VII-2 


Provide systems design and computer programming support 
for college departments based upon resource allocations 
and prior! t1es;^cwrite payroll systeia for Boards of 
Education; Investigate long-term replacement of ISM 
360/40 computer system 


Facilities 
Planning 


Instructional Services 


LRP VI I -8 
LRP VIN9 


Develop plans for remodeling of BK/PS Kulldlno as result 
of moving Into Stocker K & FA Center; examine changing 
space requirements for various programs and recotnnend 
modifications; review priority systen for classroom 
utilization and reconmend modifications; purchase new 
equipment as required; rearrange layout of library and 
audiovisual departments; install TV system In Stocker 
H & FA Center; Implement annual review of ufety standards 
In Instructional areas and develop safety manuals; 
rewrite college facilities use policy 



Facility Physical Plant LRP VI 1-2 

Hodlflcation/ 

Repair 



Conduct annti'al evaluation of buildings and facilities; 
Implement repairs and/or preventative maintenance as 
reouired; Implement BH/PS building remodeling, handicap 
accessibility modifications, waterproofing of mechanical 
and pedestrian tunnels, courtyard repairs; supervise 
Installation of fire and security monitoring systems 



Institutional Data Processing Services* LRP IV-6 

Studies Institutional Planning LRP IV-10 

& Research LRP IX-2 



Conduct attrition, retention* and student follbw-up 
studies 



Long-Range 
Planning/ 
Budgeting 
Process 



Institutional Planning 
& Research. 
President 



LRP V-11 
LRP V.13 
LRP V-1 4 
LRP VlII-6 
LRP IX-4 



Refine planning/budgeting model Implenented In FY 1976-79; 
conduct an evaluation of FY 1978-73 program objectives and 
activities 



Management !i 
^Information and • 
Analysis 


Data Processing Services. 
Institutioisal Planning 
& Research 


LRP IV-2 
LRP IV-15b 
LRP VI-7 


Computerize UIS reports; develop new information files 
and reports, and Information retrieval/storage system; 
develop system for tracking students ' 


Personnel Policy 
and Procedures 


Dean of Students 


LRP VI-B 


Identify need for additional personnel; examine alter- 
native scheduling of staff to meat student needs 


Pol Icy 
Development 


President 


LRP V-8 


Review, revise, and adopt college policies (personnel* 
facilities, retrenchment, etc.) 


Private Funding 


College Relations 


LRP VII 1-3 


Contact private foundations to obtain support for college 
programs 


Program 
Development 


Ad.-nlssions 


LRP IV-12a 


Provide assistance in the development of new academic 
programs and services 


Program 

Evaluation J 


Dean of Students 
Financial Aid 


LRP n-z 


Conduct a follow-up study of 197S graduates^ conduct 
study of hPER athletic program 
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i:0\G-IUK6C rUmilHG 06JCCTtV£S. FY 1979*80 



PROGIUM 
03J€CTIVe 

Stiff 

CevelopntAt 



ORGANIZATIONAL 



Control ltr» 

Instructloiul Sftrvtces, 
Personnel » 
Physical Plant, 
Purchasing 



RCLATIpN TO 
COLLCdC*S 
LONG-RAriGE 
FLAM 

LRP V-4 

LRP VI-5b 
LRP V1-6 
LRP VI-7 
LRP Vl-9 



FLANMEO ACTIVm 

Develop procedures for evaluation of part-time faculty; 
continue support for faculty developocnl pro9ram: imple-^ 
ment TASS proposal; investigate additional incentives for 
faculty participation In state and national organizAtlons; 
provide orientation program for. faculty concerning the 
non-trad Itlonil student; develop and Implement orientation 
program for part -tine faculty; review divisional evaluation 
process; develop divisional seminars to stinulatt interest . 
in Current Issues; complete faculty development resource 
file; encourage faculty participation in professional Im- 
provement activities, particularly advanced stucty in en- 
rollment growth areas; develop faculty development program 
for Community Education faculty; arrange meetings with 
Comiunlty Education staff and division faculties to In- 
crease understanding of roles; provide CPR training for 
CCCC staff; encourage faculty to develop and conduct work- 
shops for other faculty; provide training for new personnel; 
conduct seminars/workshops on communication* motivation, 
career exploration, for classified staff; develop telephon» 
operator procedure manual 



Student Admissions/ Admissions 
Registration 



LRP lV-3 



Investigate telephone registration; develop staff pro- 
cedure manuals; revise admissions and registration fonas 



Priority 3 



Auxll lary 
Services 


Bookstore 


LRP VI-7 


Complete computerUed system for the ordering of textbooks; 

improve inc dnaljrsia Oi IXIOK>bOr6 ^aica 


Community 

College 

Leadership 


College Relations. 
President 


LRP-11 


Identify leadership positions held by staff; encourage 
staff. to assume leadership positions; obtain more pub- 

llrlfw fnr VCCH 
1 lb Iky ror lwva* 


Community 
Relations 


College Relations. 
President 


LRP n-2 

LRP I 1-7 


Conduct personal visits with community leaders; assess 
community image of college; inform coriArunity organiza- 
tions of college activities 


Criminal Istlcs 
Laboratory 


Crime Lab 


LRP II-2 
LRP II-3 
LRP 11-10. 
LRP IV-8 
LRP VI-6 
LRP VI-8 
LRP VII-9 


Expand fingerprinting section with county ID fingerprint 
file; provide professional development opportunities for 
lab personnel; offer seminars/workshops for local policj*^ 
agencies; Implement activities to Increase' l'ab's~erv1cV 
to college; develop procedures to evaluate services;' 
review need for additional personnel 


Emergency 
Procedures 


Controller. 

Dean of Business Affairs. 
Physical Plant. 
Purchasing 


LRP VI-5a 
LRP VI-7 


Develop policy and procedures governing emergency closing 
and/or evacuation of buildings/campus 


Facilities 
Planning 


Institutional 
Planning S Research 


LRP VI I -2 
LRP VI 1-8 
LRP VII-10 


Complete Stocker H & FA Center; coordinate build ing- modifi- 
cations and other remodeling projects. 


Financial 
Aid System 

Instructional 
Support 


Financial Aid 

Audiovisual . 
LI brary 


LRP IV-17 

*LRp"li?-16* * 
LRP VII-1 


Implement enhancements to on-line financial aid system 

" Evaludte*audiov1sual functions and services; develop re- 
source file and videotape library on educational tele- 
vision programs; evaluate need and develop plan to pro- 
vide learning resources for non-traditional programs; 
evaluate need to expand library/audiovisual hours; develop 
library collection as a result of new/expanded curricula; 
plan and Implement student media design laboratory 


Personnel 
Fol Icy and 
Procedures 


Personnel 


LRP VI-3a 
LRP Vl-4 
LRP VN8 
LRP VII-7 


Revise screening committee procedures/training handbook; 
review and revise classified staff performance appraisal 
procedures; devi*lop and implement computerized personnel 
Information system;. iixamlne need for additional staffing 
as a result of the growth In programs, functions., and/or 
Increased utilization of facilities 


Staff 

Development 


President 


LRP VI-6 


Continue management development activities, with emphasis 
on the needs of individual administrators; develop program 
for new staff 


Transfer 
Students 


Counseling 


LRP lV-19a 


Revise transfer brochure; tlevelop transfer guide witl* one 
additional university 
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Appendix VI 



Program Evaluation 
Policies and Procedures Statennent 

Developed by the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Standards for Curriculum Review for 
Submittal to the 
LCCC College Curriculum Council 
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Program Evaluation 

PurposB 

Ev.eluation of each program of the College should be undertaken periodically to provide 
faculty, administration, and the Board of Trustees with information about how well the 
program functions in relation to its objectives and the needs of the community. It may 
provide jusf nation for actions of the foTlpwing kinds:^ ' - 

■ 1. Confirmation of the validity of the program and continuation of support 

for it. ' ^ ' 

2. 'Reconsideration and possible redefinition of the goals, purposes, and. 
. objectives of the program.- . 

3. Review and alteration of the content and structure of the program. 

4. Reconsideration of priorities and allocation of resources. 

5. Redef irjition of roles and reassignment of indi*riduals. 

Definitions 

A program is a course of study leading to a certificate or a degree. .Program evaluation 
is a process to assess the overall effectiveness of a program through systematic col- • 
lection and analysis of data. 

Policy 

Each credit program will be evaluated at least once every five years, using procedures 
prescribed by the College Curriculum Council. Programs with more frequent review man- 
dated, by appropriate agencies will, be evaluated more often. - In addition, the Dean of 
Instruction may require review of anyprogram whenever a serious problem is indicated. 
Although formal review may occur only once every i-"ive years, data will be collected in 
an on-going process to provide a continuous means for monitoring and evaluating the 
effectiveness of programs. 

Procedures 

1. The Dean of Instruction will publish a five-year schedule for the routine - 
evaluation "of the programs of the College. In addition, he will .determine 
when a program will be evaluated out of turn. In doing so, he may consider 
such matters as the^ following : the history and current status' of the pro- 
.gram, including its* size; the quality of its administration; and external 
factors affecting it^ such as licensing requirements. 

2. The Dean will notify the Division Chairperson one year in advance that a* 
program will be reviewed.. y 

3. The Chairperson will recommend to the Dean a self-study committee that will 
include the Division Chairperson, program faculty, and other- individual s / 
as appropriate. 

, » 

4. The self-study committee will develop an evaluation plan./v The plan will 
identify questions to be answered, data'that will help answer them, and 
criteria of evaluation, as well as th§r resoilrces necessary; including out^ 
side assistance. The plan will be substantially ba|ed on- the^ Program / 
Evaluation Guide beginning on page 2 of this document;, however, it may 

omit items in the guide that are inappropriate anh add items that are/ ^ 
appropriate to the program being evaluated. ' 
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5. The plan will be submitted to the Dean of Instruction for review and approval 
before the self-study is begun. 

6\ The Division Chairperson will coordinate the program review and supervise 
the preparation by the self-study committee of a written report v/ith 
^.recommendations. • ' 

7. The completed report will be submitted to the Dean of Instruction for presenta- 
tion to the Curriculum Councilv^The report will be given to the members of the 
Curriculum Council at least one month before the Council reviews and discusses 
it. . . ' 

8. After studying the report and obtaining clarification from program faculty, 
the Council will present its recommendations to the, Dean of Instruction. 
Recommendations may include the following: ' . 

a. Continue the program as presently offered. 

b. Revise or modify the program in specific ways. t 
-c. Phase out or terminate the program^ 

. -# ' ' 

Review of EvMion Procedures 

The policy and procedures for program evaluation will be reviewed and modified by the 
College Curriculum Council as appropriate. 

Program Evaluation Guide: Self*Study Outline 

A. Program Goals and Objectives • • 

1 . Program Data 

a. State the current goals and ob3ectiv/es,,and describe any changes 
since the last review. 

b. Describe the relationship to other programs or courses in the 
College. 

c. Describe the relationship to similar programs in the region or . 
state. 

2. Evaluaticn Criteria 

a. Are the goals and objectives consistent with the College's mission? 

b. Is there an appropriate relationshfp to other courses or programs ^ 
in the Col 1 ege? 

c. Is there an appropriate relationship to similar programs in the ' 
. region or state? 

• 3. ^econmendations 

B. 'Program Content and Structure . *. 

1 . PrograVi\ Data 

a. List the courses and intricate which are major, direct support,- and 
general ed^^ation courses. 

b. Describe chajnges h^ content or structure since th6 last review. 

c. Describe the! instructional materials and methods used. 

. . . ■ . / ■ 

2. Evaluation Criteria^' 

a. Are the" content and structure *appropr^"ate to the objectives? 

b. Are' the 'instructional materials and methods appropriate and adequate to 
the objectives, the need^ and abilities of the students, and the costs?. 

5. Recommendations 
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Enrollments 

!• Program Da€a 

a. Report enrollments and percent change by year and quarter for the past 
five years, and describe any major trends in enrollment (e.g., full-time/ 
part-time, in- service/pre- service). 

b. Describe any special admission policies or procedures and any special 
techniques used to recruit students. 

c. Report quarter-by-quarter_ retention data for the past^fiye years. 

d. Report the number of graduates and percent change per year for the 
past five years. 

e. Describe the frequency with which courses are offered and the scheduling 
techniques used (e.g., on-campus, off-campus, evening, weekend). 

f. Report for each quarter the number of sections offered for all courses 
in the program over the past five-year period, the number cancelled, 
the enrollments, the credit hours earned, and the ratio between the 
number of seats available and the number filled. 

g. Project enrollment for the next five years. 

h. Project the number of graduates for the next five years. 

• i. Project the number of graduates and non-graduates who will transfer 
during Jthe.next five years. . 
j. Project the number of graduates and non-graduates who will enroll to 
' prepare for employment irmiediateTy upon leaving Lorain County Community 
College. 

k; Project the.nuifiber of graduates and non-graduates who will enroll during 
the next five years for reasons other than to' transfer or to qualify for 
employment. 

1 . Project employment opportunities for graduates for the next five years. 

2. Evaluation Criteria 

a. Is the admission of students consistent with the College's mission and 
the program's objectives? 

b. To what extent does the FTE meet enrollment projections? 

c. How satisfactory is the pattern of student retention? 

d. How efficient is the program in terms of the ratio between the number 
of seats available and the number filled? 

e. Is the enrollment sufficient to meet Ohio Board of Regents* guidelines 
and to support the program? 

f. Does the frequency with which courses are offered enable students to 
complete the program in a timely fashion, and are courses scheduled at 
times and places that meet the needs of studeints? 

g. Are enrollments sufficient to warrant continuation of the program for 
the next five years? 

h. Are graduate employment opportunities sufficient to warrant continuation 
of the program for the next five years? 

3 . Recommenda tions 
Facul ty 

i . Program Data 

a. List the full-time faculty teaching tha major courses and describe 
their qualifications in terms of educational background, work ex- 
perience, other experience, and, if applicable, professional 
certification. 
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b. 



Describe 
general \ 



the. ratio of part-time'to full -time faculty; describe, in 
the qualifications of the part-time faculty. 



2. 



Describe the criteria and procedures for recruitment and selection 

of full -time faculty. , . --^ U 4. . 

d. Describe the criteria and procedures fq^ recruitment and selection 

of part--time faculty. \ 
e Describe faculty turnover for the past five years. \ 

f. Describe the incentives and opportunities for faculty to engage in - 
professjional development. / ix 

g. For each quarter for the past five-year period, describe the ratio 6f 
faculty to students in terms of number of students enrolled; student 
contact hours, and student- credit hours produced. 

Evaluation Criteria , ... j i 4. • x ' 

a. Do the criteria and procedures for recruitment and selection of/ 
^ full-time faculty permit the attraction and hiring of qualified 

. personnlel ? . ^ ^ - • u- u 

b. Are the full-time-faculty sufficiently qualified to maintain high 

stardair\ls of instruction? 



Are the 'part-time faculty sufficiently qualified to maintain /high 



d. 



e. 



nd 



standards of instruction? 

Are the opportunities for professional development adequate; 

are they utilized? ' . u n ^ j 

Is the 'faculty load appropriate and consistent with college and 
divisional policy, Ohio Board off Regents' guidel ines, andythe 
standar|ds of appropriate . external agencies? 

3. Recoimendations 

i 

E. Facilities and ; Equipment 

' l ' ' ' ' 

^' r^'^Describe tlie on-campus facil/ities (classrooms, laboratories, and 

other clesignated areas) and/report the number of square feet of space 

available. / j ' 

b. Describe any off -campus facilities used. / 

c. Describe the equipment available. j. 

d. Project needs for facilities over the next five years. 

e. Project needs for major re'placement and new equipmeijt over the next 
five years. 

2. Evaluatioi}, Criteria 
a Are the facilities adequate? . j * • i o 
b. Does the program have adeUate instructional equif^ment and materials? 

i 

3 . Reconmendations 

I 
I 

F. Support Services 

^' ^^''^Describe the instructional Wport services used (e.g., library, 
audio-visual , developmental education). ! ... 

Describe the institutional siipport services used (e.g., admissions, 
financial aid and placement, Counseling, data processing, book- 
store). 



b. 
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2. Evaluation Criteria 

a. How adequate are the instructional support services? 

b. How adfcquate are the institutiona"* support services? 

■ *» ' 

3. Recommendations 

6. Program Revenues and Costs / ^ 



1. PrograjiKi?ata 

a. Report revenues (e.g., state subsidy, student fees, grants) for each 

of the\Dast five years, 
.b. Report ciasts le.g., personnel, major equipment, supplies) for each 

of the past five years, 
c Report average costs per credit hour, cj .tact hour, and FTE by course 

and for the total prog/am'for each of the past five years, 
d. Project revenue*^ and costs tor the n^xt five years, including any 

major additional costs for personnel or equipment, 

2. Evaluation Criteria ... - 

a. Have revenues and expenditures been in line with projections? 

b. Are financial resources adequate t.^ iupport the program at present? 

c. Are projected revenues adequate to meet projected costs for the 

next five years? • 

d. Is it economically feasible to contin. e the program for the next 
five years? 

3. Recommendations 

H. Student Achievement / 

1. Program Data 

a. Describe the measures of student progress used. ' 

b. Report the number and percent of graduates for each of the past 
five years who are employed in jobs related to the program, as well 
as in jobs not related. 

c. Report the number and percent of graduates for each of the past five 
years who transferred to other educational institutions in programs 
related to their work at Lorain County Community College. 

d. Report the number and percent of graouates for each of the past five 
years who are not employed and have not transferred to another 
institution. 

e. Report results of evaluations by graduates and non-graduates of the 
program's effectiveness in preparing them for jobs or further study 

or in enabling their to achieve greater satisfaction in other situations. 

f. Repor employers' evaluations of the competency of graduates; and report 
studies of the success ov transfer students. 

g. Report for each of the past five years the rate of success of graduates 
taking licensing or qualifying examinations 

h. Report for each of the past five years the average annual starting 
salaries for graduates. 

i. Report the results of follow-up studies of non-returning students. 

2. Evaluation Criteria 

a. Are the measures of student progress appropriate? 

b. Are graduates able to secure employment in fields related to thQ H^ogram 
and are salaries adequate to attract students to it? 
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c. What! are the strengths and weaknesses of the program r?s identified 
through follow-up studies of graduates and employers? 

d. What are the strengths and weaknesses of the program as identified 
through follow-up studies of transfer students? 

e. To what extent do graduates possess competencies (e.g,, technical 
skills, krtqwledge, work attitudes and interpersonal skills)? 

f. To what extent are graduates required to use on the job the skills 

and knowl edge gained t hrou gh t he program? 

gT 'What are~the imp! ications of the follow-up studies of non-returning 
students? 

h. To what extent did graduates, transfers, and non-returning students 
use the Collegers support services (e.g., counseling, developmental 
education, and financial aid and placement)? 

3. llecoimendations 

Program Review and Development Processes 

1. Program Data 

a. Describe how faculty, students and advisory committees are involved 
in on-going program review and development. 

b. Describe how external agencies (e.g., governmental or professional) 
affect program, review and development. 

c. Describe activities and resources used in program review and 
development (e.g., library, audio-visual , developmental education, 
and financial aid and placement). 

2. Evaluation Criteria ' 

a. How adequate and effective is the involvement! of faculty, students, and 
advisory comrrittees in program review and development? 

b. How effective are external agencies in influencing program review and 
development? 

c. How adequate are the resources available to support program review, 
development, innovation, and change? Are the resources utilized? 

d. How adequate are the evaluation data and the evaluation process? 

3 . Recommendations 

Summary-. Conclusions, and Recommendations 

1. Summarize the major strengths of the program. 

2. Describe any problems related to the program. Describe how each is bein^ 
addressed within the College; or, if it is not being addressed, describe 
potential solutions or suggest processes that might el iminate it. 

3. Summarize major conclusions concerning program goals and objectives, con- 
tent and structure, enrollments, faculty, facilities and equipment, sup- 

, port services, revenues and costs, student achievement, and the program 
j review and development process. 

4. Provide the College Curriculum Council with specific recommendations for the 
future of the program. 
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Questionnaire Used in the Study of 
the Needs of the Citizens of Medina, Ohio 
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LORAIN COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

-<005^<orth-AbU Rped , B y no, Ohio 44^35 (216) 365-41^ 



EDUCATIONAL NEEDS SURVEY 

Tfcr CUy of MrdiiM 

We know that you are buMy and that you <lon*t need 
(or want) another intruKion on your time. However, 
your opinion ix extremely important to uk. As a resi- 
dent of Medina, you can help uh determine what 
type of educational programs and bervices to offer to 
you. 

In thiti questionnaire, we are asking you to share 
your thoughts al>out taking college level courM>M, the 
type of courses you would like to have offered in 
Medina, and how LCCC can best meet your needs. 
The information you provide will b<r used to deter- 
mine how much interest Medina residents have in 
taking college level courses and to see what programs 
are in demand. For this reason, we would like an 
adult member of your household to complete this 
survey. 

We would sincerely appreciate it if you would 
answer all the questions and return the survey form 
in the postage paid envelope. Even if you have no 
interefit in college courses, we want to hear from 
you. However, if 'you can^t (or don*t want to) 
answer some of the questions, we will understand. 

Phase in* asuured \ha\ your reaponst's ro the survey 
will 6*' fomphfriy confiflriuial. In no insJunct* will 
individual responsen be identified or rvporwd. 

If you would like additional copir^ of the question* 
naire for other adult memlxrrs of your household, 
copies ar<^ available at the Franklin Sylvester Library 
and at th^ main offices of all Medina City Schools. 

The questionnaire should ordinarily not take longer 
than fifteen minutes to complete. After completion 
of the questionnaire, please remember to return it to 
Lorain County Community College in the enclosed 
envelope within seven days. 

We sincerely appreciate'' your cooperation in this 
project. 



Om«r L. OlM>n 
Prrfcidrnt 



INrORMATION REQUEST 



If you would like to receive further information about specific courses, programs, or 
LCCC in general, fill out the enclosed information request form and return it with your 
questionnaire. All information will be mailed to you tree of charge. 

(Please Print) 

Name L \ 



Street 
City _ 



-Staie . 



Zip Code 



Telephone 



Please send me: 

General Information 

□ Admissions Application 
D Credit In Escrow 

(for high school students) 

□ Counseling 

□ Developmental Education 

Instructional Program Information 

□ Art 

□ Avionics/Aeronautics Technology 

□ Business Careers 

□ Engineering Technologies 

□ Fire Science 

□ Health Careers 



□ Facts About LCCC 
C Financial Aid 

□ Placement 

□ Transfer Guidelines 



□ Justice Systems 

(Police Science/Corrections/ 
Security) 

□ Herchandising and Marketing 
Management 

□ Physical Education 



For further information telephone the Admissions Office 
Elyria (216) 365-4191 Ext. 267. 
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Note: Your Responses Will Be Kept Confidential 



Pledse read each item and check the box O beside .the most appropriate 
alternative. Mark only OHE answer per item unless otherwise directed 



ABOUT YOUR INTERESTS: 

The purpose of Lorain County Community fcllege is to provide easy access to a broad range ol quality educational programs and services desired by the residents ot the area at the lowest 
possible cost. The education and training provided by Lorain County Community College is intended to help individuals obtain the knowledge and skills needed tor educational and 
occupational career advancement, personal development, and the elective use of leisure time. 

i. Given this overall purpose ot LCCC, would you be interested in enrolling (or college level classes i( they were offered in ttie City of Medina^. 



• I □ YES 
2Ci]N0 ■ 



(It you are interested) 



(It you are not interested) 



2a. Why are you interested in enrolling? 
(Oitck Alt nuons itai appfy.) 

EDUCATIONAL 
I □ To work toward a degree 
I □ To increase my general knowledge and skills 
I □ To prepare to transfer to a four-year college 
I □ To complete high school (GED) | 

OCCUPATIONAL 
1 □ To prepare for a job 
I □ To prepare for a new job or career 
1 □ To obtain a promotion and/or raise in my present line of work 
1 □ To improve my knowledge and the technical skills required in my present job 

PERSONAL 

I □ To meet new people, get away from daily routine, get involved in 

something new 
I □ For personal satisfaction 
I □ To improve myself 

OTHER (pieucspMity): 



ID 



2b. Are there specific reasons why ycj are not interested in enrolling? 
(Check Alt reasons tfat eppfy. then skip lo Question 1} 

EDUCATIONAL 

I □ Educational goals accomplished 
I □ Enrolled at another college 
I □ General dissatisfaction with college 
I □ Undecided about my educational goals 

OCCUPATIONAL 

I □ Education I have is adequate for my job 
I □ No need to improve present job skills 
I n Not sure of future job plans 

PERSONAL 

I □ Home responsibilities too great 
I □ Family and/or personal reasons 
I □ Financial reasons 
j □ Lack of free time . 
I □ No interest • no reason to enroll 
I □ Transportation problems 

OTHER (please specify): 



Skip Id Question 8. ! 



3. It you were to enroll in a course offered by LCCC, what type of instruction would you prefer? (Check ML types oi instruction that fouwoukipfeief) 



I □ Conventional classes - classroom lectures 

I □ Classes broadcast on television 

I □ Classes offered through local newspapers 

\ □ Classes offered where you work 

I □ Conferences or workshops 

I □ A combination of work experience and class meetings 

1 □ Correspondence study • Independent study 
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f The following is a Ibt of general instructional areas at Lorain County Community College. Courses in eaci) of tijese areas could be offered in ttie City oi l^edina 

(Ch9Cka$sck §rH wttth inftrtsfs roo*fKim wfi kh fou woMUkt to taro afor a coun» HoH M»dm l4^ inM } , ~ 



Business 
• Ot □ Accounting 

02 □ Banking and Rnance 

03 □ Business Administration 

04 □ Data Processing leclinology 

05 □ Economics 

06 □ Hariteting : . 

07 □ Real Estate . 

08 □ Secretarial Science 

Developmental (Basic Skills) Education 

09 □ English 

10 □ Math 

11 □ Reading 

12 □ Study Skills 

t3D Career Oevek)pnienf. 

14 □ Speed Reading 

Engineering Technologies 

15 □ Avionics/Aeronautics 

16 □ Chemical 

17 □ Civil 

18 □ Electrical 

!9 □ Engineering Mechanics 
n □ Graphics Design 
' 21 □ Industrial 

22 □ Mechanical 

Health Careers 

23 □ Medical Assisting 

24 □ Medical Laboratory Technology 

25 □ Medical Terminology 

26 □ Nursing 

27 □ Operating Rooni Technology 

28 □ Practical Nursing 

29 □ !{adiotogic Technology 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 

30 □ Health Education 

31 □ Physical Education 

32 □ Recreation Education 



Language and Humanities 

33 □ Art 

34 □ Communication/Performing Arts 

(Drama. Radio and Television. Speech) 

35 □ English. Literature and Film 

36 □ French 

37 □ German 

38 □ Humanities 

39 □ Journalism 

40 □ Philosophy 

41 □ Spanish 

. Science and Mathematics 

42 □ Biology 

43 □ Chemistry 

44 □ Environmental Health 

45 □ Mathematics 

46 □ Physical Science 

47 □ Physics 

Public Service Careers 

48 □ Corrections 

49 □ Fire Science 

50 □ Police Science 

51 □ Public Administration 

52 □ Security 

Social Sciences 

53 □ Education 

54 □ Geography 

55 □ History 

56 □ Library Aide 

57 □ Political Science 

58 □ Psychology 

59 □ Sociology 

Other ^/i^j^ji^> 
6on 

61 □ \ 

62 0 

63 0 



lich of the above areas would you most to enroll in {his coming Fail 
carter (September, 1979}? 

(Sehcl MdfMiupfofht vem and wfer 'keir atmbets below } 



tst choice 
2nd choice 
3rd choice 
4th choice 
5th choice 



If there are specific courses or course topics fhel you wiiuW Jire ,'udy. write 
them in the space provided below. 
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Many individMk who would like lo enroll in cotlefle courses lace certain obstacles 
which make it ditficuH for (hem lo actually enroll in and/or attend classes. The follow- 
ing is a list of services .which LCCC might provide to assist potential students in overcom- 
ing these obstacles: , 

• Career Comselng lo assist with life planning and career development. 

• Fhimdai Aid representative to answer questions about a variety of local, state, 
federal and pfwate programs. *• 

• PanoMi CooBsalDg to assist with educational planning, health counseling and 
personat-social development. . ^ . l 

• Tiloriiig in a variety of subjects to provide "academic first aid to students who are 
experiencing difficulty with their college courses. 

5. How important wouW each of these services be in your decision to attend classes 
offered by LCCCI (PkutchtckOHEboiahrexhienke.) 



Career Counseling 
FirurKial Aid 
Personal Counseling 
Tutoring 

Other (piMw HM<>tT>;- 



Very 


Somewhat 


Not 


Important 


Important 


Important 


ID 




30 


ID 




30 


ID 


20 


30 


ID 


20 


30 


ID 


20 


30 



6. H LCCC oHered courses in Medina: 
a. What days of the week would/could you attend? 
(Cbtck Mldiplhitrw wouki/couki ttitnd.) 

I □ Monday 
I □ Tuesday 
I □ Wednesday 
I □ Thursday 
I □ Friday 
I □ Saturday 
I □ Sunday 

* b. What time of the day would you prefer? (Check m tims th»t jw preifr) 

1 □ Early morning 
I □ Morning 
t □ Afternoon 
1 □ Early evening 

1 □ Late evening 

c' The average class at LCCC requires a student to spend about three hours per 
week in ciassroom work. With this in mind, how many times a week would it 
be convenient for yoo to meet in e ctau? ffAic* a«f 

. I □ Once a week (one B hour class) 

2 □ Twice a week (hvo tVi hour classes) 

3 □ Three fimes a week (three I hour classes) 

4 □ Any of the above 

%U^(pkm»sfnciir> ' 

7 H you were to enroll in a course related to your job. wouM your employer reimburse 
you for all or pari of the cost of books and/or instruction? (Cbtck m rapoassj 

I □ Yes 
2nHo 

3 □ Don't know 

4 □ Uneropk}yed/not applicable 



ABOUT LCCC: 



8. Have you or a member ol your household ever been on the LCCC campus? 
* (Ch«<k m reipoffse.) 



. I □ Yes 

2 □ No (SkipfoQuestiat 9.) 



If yes. why were you or a member of your family on campus? (Check Ml those tfat epplrl 



Campus tour 
Club meeting 
Conference or workshop 
Credit course 
Cultural program 
Speaker program 

Special interest (non-credit) course 
Sports event 

Other (phise specitrh • 



Myself Member ol family/household 

ID ID 

ID ?□ 

ID 2D 

ID 2D 

ID 2D 

ID 2D 

ID ID 
iD 
. iD 



9. Lorain County Community College currently offers several types ol academic instruc- 
tion lo the residents ol Medina. (Please check EACH type fou dre dwdre ot) 

1 D LCCC classes offered at the Medina County Joint Vocational School 
I D LCCC classes offered over public television. WVIZ Channel 25 
1 D LCCC classes offered through the Medina County Gazette and other area 
newspapers 

fO. Would you be interested in enrolling for non-credit (special interest) courses if 
LCCC offered them in Medina? 



. t D Yes 

2 D Ho (Skip to Question 11.) 



If yes. list those courses/topics that would interest you. 



11. What is the best way lo inform you- of LCCC courses and activities offered in 
Meidina? (Check Ml those thel apptf.), 

I D Direct mailings to your home 

1 D Ads in local newspapers 

1 D Announcements on local radio 

t D Posters/announcements placed in the local library 

1 D Other (pleese specify): 
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ABOUT YOU: 




North 



12. Using tiw m^p ol the City ol N«dina .^bove. indicate tlie zone wtiere /ou live. 

(Chick OtHrudonu.) . • 

J □ Zone r *jr 

2 □ Zone 2 

3 □ Zone 3 

4 □ Zone 4 

o 

13. Wliat is your sex? (ChKk OttSnsponse.} 
t □ Female 

ipMale 

14. How old are you? (Cfmk OHf response.) 

1 □ Under 18 

2 □ IWO 

3 0 21-24 

4 □ 25-34 

5 □ 35-44 

6 □ 45-54 

7 □ 55-64 

t □ 65 Years or over 



15. Are you presently: (Check mrofionsr) 
t □ Employed 

2 □ Unemployed 

3 □ Retired 

4 □ Full-time Iwmemaker 



if you checked one of these 
categories skip to Question 19. 



18. Which of the following best describes the geographical area in which you are 
em^\0)^\ (Check OHl respdme.) 

1 □ Inside Medina city limits 

2 □ In Medina County, outside Medina city limits 

3 □ Cuyahoga County 

i □ Lorain lounty . . 

5 □ Summit County 

6 □ Wayne County 

7 □ Other (pteesespecifrh ^ 

19. How many years has it been since you last attended any schooll^rAfcA CNi response) 
I □ less than one year 

2n 1-2 years 

3 d 3-5 years 

4 □6- to years 

5 □ More than 10 years > 

20. What is the highest level of education you have completed? (Check 0H( response.) 

1 □ Eighth grade or less 

2 □ Some high school 
3D High !K:hool graduate 

4 □ Business or trade school 

5 □ Some college - no degree 

6 □ Associate degree 

I □ Bachelor's degree 

8 □ Master's and/or doctor's degree 

9 □ Other (please spedfrh \ 



16. What is your present (occupation: (Check onf response.) 

1 □ Business owner, farm owner, or self employed 

2 □ Clerical or office worker (bookkeeper, cashier, secretary, etc.) 

3 □ Craftsman/skilled worker (carpenter, printer, electrician, etc.) 
' 4 □ Laborer/unskilled worker (general laborer, farm laborer, etc.) 

5 □ Official or manager (banker, business executive, store manager, etc.) 

6 □ Operative/semiskilled worker (factory worker, machinist, welder, etc.) 

I □ Professional (engineer, lawyer, teacher, etc.) 

8 □ Sales worker (department store salesperson, real estj^te ag&Jit. etc.) 

9 □ Service worker (guard, watchman, custodian, etc.) . 

10 □ Technician (computer programmer, lab technician, etc.) 

II □ Other (hMsespedtr)^ 



21. What is the total annual income of your household? (Check 0N( response) 
tD less than S10,000 per year 

2D S10,000-S14.999 per year 
3D $15.000-Sl9.999 peryear 

4 D S20.000-S24.999 per year 
5D $25.000-S29.999 per year 

6 D $30.000-S34.999 per year 

7 D $35.000-S39.999 per year 

5 D S40.000 or over per year 

22. Please write in the number of people living in your household, including yourself, 
who are in each of the following age categories, (iinone. mite "O ".) 

Under 6 years 

6-13 years 

14-18 years 

19-22 years 

23-30 years 

31-40 years 

4t-50years 

Over 50 years 



How many of these people 
contribute to your household 
incoms? 

(Write in the numbt},'). 



Is there anything else you would like to tell us about how LCCC could improve its 
educational programs and services to the people of Medina? Please attach a separate 
note and include in mailing envelope. 



n *^iftT?'*' "^l"^ employed? (Check 0H[ response.) |f ^j^g any questions concerning this survey, please contact the Office ol Institution- 

' H J'lS L . - al Planning and Research. Lorain County Community College. 1005 North Abbe Road. 

2 D 1-20 hours per week Pyria. Ohio 44035. 

3D 21-35 hours per week 

4 D 36 or niore hours per week Jhank you for your assistance in compfefing the questionnaire. 



■ 
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APPENDIX VIII 



Questionnaire Used in tine Study of 
the Needs of Enrolled Adult Students 
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IMi* JblMIVI (w^ 2U-7244 OnMnirf TM-MM 



't^ ... 

\May 9, 1979 ' . , . 

7 Dear Student: 

\ . • ■ . 

Do^you know that almost half of LCCC's students are 25 years of age or older? 

Acqording to our records, you are one of these students and we need your help. 

^^As part of a continuing effort 'to* improve and expand the quality of programs and 
% services offered by LCCC, we are conducting a special study concerning the reasons 

'^hy adults 25_y^ar-S--of-trge" or older participate In higher education. The results 
of th^s'^'study will provide valuable information that will assist us in planning and 
developing programs, recruiting students, and designing learning experiences. 

You hav^e been selected to assist us in this study along w1,th other students enrolling 
at LCCC for the first time this Spring., The questionnaire is designed. to allow you 
to respond quickly and should only take a few minutes of your time. Please complete 
— the questionnaire and return it as soon as possible -- hopefully, within three days. 
A self-ac^dressed postage-paid envelope is enclosed for your convenience. The number 
of people, being asked to respond to the questionnaire is small; therefore, the response 
of each selected participant is very important if the study is to be meaningful. 

You will note that the last section of the questionnaire asks you to' respond to some 
personal iri^formation, for example, sex, age, occupation, etc. .This information is 
requested so that we can better understand the needs of different sub-populations of 
our adult students. You may be assured of complete confidentiality. The questionnaire 
has an ident\ifi cation number for mailing purposes only. This is so we may check your 
name off the\mailing list when your questionnaire is returned. Your name will never 

be placed on -the questionnaire, and vour responses will be held in t he strict est. 

professional confidence. 

If you have any questions, please call either of us at the College. We appreciate your 
time and cooperation and look forward to receiving your completed questionnaire. 

\ ■ ' 

\ 



\. 




Director of Ltisxitutional 
Planning and Research 



' \ Janice M. Irwin 

\ Project Director. 

P.S. We hope to have the results of the study available in late July or early August. 
Students interested in receiving a copy of the results should contact LCCC's 
Office of Inst\itutional Planning and Research. 
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ADULT PARTICIPATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
AT LORAIN COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Directions 

We vould like to know the extent to which each of ihe 40 reasons listed below influenced you to enroll at Lor.^in County 
Cojimtni t y. Col 1 ege . 

For each reason, please circle the category which best reflects the extent to which the reason in fluencc-d ycu to. enroil . 
* Somtims the "Much Influence" category is on the right-hand side of the page apd sometimes it is on the }e.*t. No reason 
for enrolling ia any more or loss desirable than ^ny other reason. Please be frank. There are no rigrf - wrong answers. 



REASON 

.1 . To seek knowledge for its own sake 



HOW MUCH INFLUEHCE DID THE REASON HAVE ON YOU- ENROLLING AT LCCC? 



Much 

Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



No 

Influence 



Z. To share a coninon interest with my spouse or friend 



No • 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Much 

Influence 



3. To secure professional advancement 



Much 

Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
■ Influence 



No 

Influence 



4. To become more effective as a citizen 



No 

Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderdle 
Influence 



MuCii 

Influence 



5. To get relief from boredom 

6. To carry out the recommendation of some authority 

7. To satisfy an enquiring mind 

8. To overcome the frustration of day to ciay living 

9. To be accepted by others 

10. To give me higher status in my job 

11. To supplement a narrow previous education 

12. To stop myself from becoming a "vegetable" 



Much 

Influence 



No 

Influence 



Much 

Influence 



No 

Influence 



Much 

Influence 



No 

Influence 



Murh 

Influence 



Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



No 

Influence 



Much 

Influence 



No 

Influence 



Much 

Influence 



No 

Influence 



Much 

Influence 



No 

Influence 



Much 

Influence 



13. To acquire knowledge to help with other 
educational courses 



14. To fulfill a need for personal associations and 
friendships 



Much 

Influence 

\ 

No \ 
Infl uenb^ 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



No 

Influence 



Much 

Influence 



^ / 0 
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REASON 



HOW MUCH INFLUENCE DID THE REASON HAVE ON YOUR ENROLLING AT LCCC? 



15« To keep up with competition 



f Much 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



No 

Influence 



1^. To Ipscape the Intellectual narrowness of my 
occupation ' . 



No 

Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Much 

Influence 



17. To partlclpaie Jin group activity 



Much 

Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Nd 

Influence 



18. To Increase my Job competence 



No 

Influence 



Little ^ 
Infl uenCe 



Moderate 
Influence 



Much 

Ii\fluence 



19. To gain Insight Into n\y personal problems 



Much 

Influence 



Moderate 
Infl uence 



Little 
Influence 



No 

Influence 



20. T«! help me cam a degree, diploma or certificate 



No 

Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Much 

Influence 



21. To escape television 



Much 

Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



No 

Influence 



22. To prepare for community service 



No 

Inrl'ienca 



Little 
Influence 



Koderate 
Influence 



Much 

Influence 



23. To gain Insight Into human relations 



Much 

Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



No 

Influence 



24. To have a few hours away from responsibilities 



No 

Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Much 

Influences 



25. To learn just for the joy of learning 



Much 

Influence 



Moderate 
. , Influence 



Little 
Inflqence 



No 

Influence 



26. To become acquainted with congenial people 



r 



No 

Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate , 
Influence 



Much 

Influence 



27. To provide a contrast to the rest of ray life 



Much 

Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



No 

Influence 



28. To get a break in the routine of/itJme or work 

• C' 

29. To improve my ability to serve jinan kirn* 



influence 



Mucii 

Influence 



little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Much 

Influence 



No 

Influence 



3^0. To keep up with others 



No 

Influence 



little 
Influence 



^VK^erite 
in ^ -uence 



Much 

Influence 



31. To improve my social relationships 



Much 

Influence 



Moderate 
Influen^ 



Little 
Influence 



No 

Influence 



32.. To meet formal requirements* 

\ 

33. To maintain or Improve my social position 



No 

Influence 



Much 

Influence" 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Much 

Influence ^ 



No 

Influence 



REASON 

)4. To escape an unhappy relationship 



HOW MUCH INFLUENCE DID THE REASON HAVE ON YOUR ENROLLING AT LCCC? 



No 

Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Much 

Influence 



3S. To provide a contrast to my previous education 



Much 

Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Infl uence 



No 

Influence 



36. Yo* comply with the suggestions xtf someone else 



No 

Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Much _ 
Infl uence 



37. To learn Just for the sake of learning 



Much 

Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



No 

Influence 



38. To make new friends 



No 

Influence 



Little 
Influence 



Moderate 
Infl uence 



Much 1 
Influence 



39. To Irqprove my ability to participate In community 
Mork \ 



Much 

Influence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Little 
Influence 



No 

Influence 



40. To comply with Instructions from someone else 



No 

Influence 



Little 
Infl jence 



Moderate 
Influence 



Much 

Infl uence 



Btickground Information! This infornation is requested so that we can batter understand the needs of different 

sub' populations of our adult population. Please be assured that all returns are strictly confidential and in no case 



will the answers of individuals be singled out, 

41 . Uhat Is your sex? 
(1) FEMALE 

42. How old are you? YEARS 

43. What Is your marital status? 

(1) SINGLE 

(2) MARRIED 

44. Are you presently: 
(1) EMPLOYED 

(2) UNtMPLOYED (skip to question 47; 

45. What Is your occupation? 



(2) HALE 



(3) WIDOWED 

(4) DIVORCED/SEPARATED 



(3) RETIRED (skip to question 47} 

(4) FULL-TIME HCrtEMAKER (skip to question 47} 



46. On the average, how mny hours per week are you employed? 

(1 ) 1 - 10 HOURS/WEEK 
2 (2) 11-20 HOURS/WEEK 

47. How many years has It been since you last attended anjr school? 



(3) 21 . 35 HOURS/WEEK 

(4) 36 OR MOrtE HOURS/WEEK 



(1 ) LESS THAN ONE YEAR 

(2) 1-2 YEARS 

(3) 3-5 YEARS 

48. What Is the highest level of education you have completed? 

(1) HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 
(2) BUSINESS OR TRADE SCHOOL 

(3) SOME COLLEGE - NO DEGREE 
(4) ASSOCIATE, DEGREE 

49. Do you plan to earn ar LCCC degree? 
(1) YES 

50. What curriculum are you enrolled In at LCCC? ^ 

51. In what credit courses are you enrolled Spring Quarter? 



(4) 6-10 YEARS 

(5) MORE THAN 10 YEARS 



(5) BACHELOR'S DEGREE 

(6) MASTER'S AND/OR DOCTOR'S DEGREE 

(7) OTHER (please sped fy} t 



(2) NO 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE I 
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Ohio 

University 



Ellen H. Cherin and Charles Harrington 



\ 

The Ohio University (OU) case study describes a planning process that has been in 
effect since 1976-77. Paralleling the process described in AiHandbook for Institutional 
Acadeivic and Program Planning (Kieft, Armijo, and BuckleW 1978), the OU ca^e study 
represents a planning cycle that is almost fully developed and. operational. \^ 

Shortly-after his arrival at Ohio University in August 197/6, President Charles^ J. Ping 
called fpr a new and revitalized institutional commitmentlto program planning. Ohio 
University had just emerged from a period of significant enrollment decline and was 
described by some as seriously rnisshapen as a result of budget reductions.! Major 
cutbacks had been made by eliminating positions that had become vacant rather than 
on the basis of systematic program Veview and evaluation. The planning process, ^hlch 
is com6rehensive, long range, and program based, was envisioned as a way to re^store 
the university. An extensive review of the environment, the institutional resourcesj, and 
the university's mission and goals preceded the development of a new planning process. 
Careful consideration was given to the amount and type of data that were availablle to 
support the planning process. At first, the focus was on short-range issues; later, rriore 
emphasis was placed on incorporating long-range objectives. Throughout the developrnent 
of the planning process, a broad pattern of review and consultation was maintained j/vith, 
all levels of the university participating through the use of task forces, committees, :ahd 
retreats! ' ^« ! . • . \' 

: Th^ presentation of the Academic Plan to the university's trustees on April 1 3, 1 979, 
marks thie conclusion of the second year ofjimplementation for the new planning process. 
This second year of planning activity reflects the plans formulated during the first year 
and builijs on the experience of earlier efforts. The consensus is that the new planning 
process is an improvement over previous resource-allocation methods. Although minor 
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problems persist, the iterative nature of the process may help resolve them. Planning 
has begun to further refine the 1979-80 planning cycle. 

Background 

Ohio University (OU), located 70 miles southeast of Columbus in rural Athens 
County, is the oldest institution of higher learning In the Northwest Territory, Established 
In 1804, OU has expanded to include five regional, two-year campuses (located in 
Belmont County, Chillicothe, Ironton, Lancaster, and Zanesville) and one resident credit 
center (Portsmouth). As a public residential university, the main campus is organized 
into nine degree colleges sponsoring instruction in 1 15 undergraduate, 45 master's, and 
19 doctoral programs of study in addition to osteopathic medicine. 

The enrollment on the Athens campus recently nas reached as high as 18,700 and 
was projected by OU staff to reach 25,000 by the 1 980s. But these enrollment expectations 
have not been met, and the main campus enrollment appears to have stabilized at 1 3,500. 
The branch campuses have a combined erirollment of approximately 5,850. There are 
704 full-time-equivalent faculty distributed among the six campuses and the extension 
division and about 400 PTE non-faculty contract employees on the Athens campus and 
43 at the branches; classified employees number 1 ,1 96 on the Athens camjDus and 87 at 
the branches. OU is governed by an autonomous board of trustees under the coordinating 
lep-^ership of the Ohio Board of Regents. (See appendix I for an organizational chart for 
Ohio University.) The total budget for Ohio University for the 1978-79 fiscal year was: 

UNRESTRICTED RESTRICTEO TOTAL 

Instructional & General 
Organized Research 
Public Service 
Auxiliary Enterprises 
Student Aid 

Residence & Dining Halls 



History of Planning at Ohio University 

Planning did exist at Ohio University before the present planning process was 
started in January 1976. Academic program planning of the kind that characterizes the 
curricular review process and leads to the addition or deletion of academic programs 
had long been in effect. A major difference from the current process was that planning 
efforts focused on specific program proposals to be funded from incremental income 
generated by the continuous enrollment growth in the 1960s. Such planning was carried 
out independently of the formal budgeting process. 

This period of incremental growth contrasted the planning environment that emerged 
during the five-year period beginning in the spring of 1970. At Ohio University, as at most 
postsecondary Institutions, It was a time of increasing student militancy and protest. 
The country was deeply immersed in the Vietnam War. and the invasion of Cambodia by 
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American armed forces had provoked numerous confrontations and student riots, often 
witlrltre-aptive support and participation of militant faculty and staff. The premature 
closing of Ohio University because of student demonstrations in May 1970 marked the 
beginning of a/series of planning and budgeting activities intended to promote an openness 
and responsiveness to contemporary social issues that strongly affected many students 
"ah^laculty membe7sr"~ 

As a result of the early closing of the university, the president convened a task 
force of students, faculty, administrators, and local community leaders to examine the 
events of the spring and to plan for the orderly reopening of the institution in the fall. The 
task force formulated numerous proposals intended to increase the responsiveness of 
the institution to students' needs while maintaining a quality academic environment. 
Many of the proposals became institutional policies. Among those policies were expanded 
visiting privileges, converting dormitories into coeducational residence halls, increased 
privileges regarding the consumption of alcohol in university facilities, and funding for 
the office of university ombudsman. 

A community-relations task force was also created to examine the growing concern 
of community leaders. Many of those concerns pertained to the increasing number of 
students living off-campus. Additionally, certain business leaders had lost confidence in 
the ability of the university administration to regulate the behavior of students, especially 
the behavior resulting in civil disruption and property damage. 

On October 1 5, 1 970, an interim plan for university budgeting was approved by the 
president. The plan, which was based on recommendations of another task force on 
budget goals and priorities, included modifications suiggested by the administrative 
officers, faculty senate, and the student council. Two major facets of this budget- 
development process were (1) increased participation of students and faculty in various 
budget committees and (2) an insistence that budget directors accompany requests 
with standards of rn'easurement that would permit decisionmakers to judge the worth of 
the outcomes of various proposed expenditures. ' 

Including faculty and students on all departmental budget committees was to 
become part of a broader review of budgets at all levels. The University Budget Committee 
was charged with coordinating the activities of departmental budget committees. 
Serving with senior administrative staff as full participating members of the committee 
were two faculty members and two students, all appointed by the president. 

During the implementation of the open budgeting process for preparing the annual 
budget, the Aims and Objectives Committee was formed to establish institutional aims 
and measurable goals for various major organizational units. The formation of this 
committee marked the first attempt to formally identify institutional aims and to set 
program goals. The committee report, presented to the president on January 24, 1972, 
proposed a process for developing both long-range and annual goals that would precede 
the development of individual department budgets and the university budget to be 
recommended to the liard of trustees. 

From January 19/ 2 for a period of nearly three years, various planning committees 
were responsible for ^ifining institutional aim and mission statements and attempted 
the development of v • ous measures of department goal attainment. These tasks were 
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carried out independently of the annual open budgeting process, and had little tangible 
impact oh budget outcomes-. 

This failure to integrate the budgeting process and the program planning and 
evaluation process was due largely to a series of prolonged financial crises. Enrollments 
plummeted by nearly 30 percent from 1 972 to 1 975. There was intense pressure through- 
out the university to project future enrollments at unrealistically high levels, invariably 
resulting in annual rebudgeting at the start of each autumn enrollment period.' Financial 
realities precluded the addition of most proposed new programs, and budget managers 
were preoccupied with immediate expenditure reductions and staff terminations. Not 
surprisingly, there was little enthusiasm for long-range planning or for incorporatin-i the 
goal-setting activities into the annual budgeting process. Major budget directors remf in^^d 
confused about such planning concepts as aims', goals, objectives,-and program m' osio'i 
statements. Wide disparity existed in staffing levels as a consequence of budgeting- 
reduction strategies that focused on personnel reductions with contract abrogations. 
Furthermore', open budget hearings had begun; the hearings elicited such resentment 
and hostility that formal efforts to continue developing institutional aims and measurable 
departmental goals were repeatedly frustrated. 

Additional difficulties arose throughout 1 972 to 1 975 that had to be resolved before 
the current planning process gained acceptance. Not the least of the difficulties was 
assuring members of the university that the frustrating— and rather ineffectual— past 
efforts at planning "would not be repeated. Perhaps most troublesome during this period 
was the effort to introduce openness and responsiveness to the budgeting process. 
Although intended to document financial and managerial integrity and to regain lost 
confidence, this effort did not always have that effect. ^ 

Some of the most active and outspoken participants in the open budget hearings 
had little understanding of sound fiscal management or the complex and interdopendont 
internal organizational structure of a large university. Each year thr re was a new cadre 
of budget-committee members who had to be brought to a level of understanding that 
enabled them to' make useful contributions. Endless hours of valuable time from' an 
ever-decreasing administrative staff were devoted to explaining complex fircal concepts. 
In spite of a genuine effort to understand technical fiscal information, studerits often 
concentrated on relatively minor aspects of the budget that evoked strong student 
interest. Concern often centered on athletics, student cultural activity funding, and 
counseling services rather than on the budgetarily n.ore complex academic programs 
and services. 

The yearlong work of various budget-teview committees culminated in the open 
budget hearings conducted by the president and broadcast on the campus radio station. 
Some believe that these open hearings were the most damaging and frustrating ex- 
periences with regard to the campus morale and future budgeting and planning efforts. 

The general format for the hearings called for major budget administrators to 
formally present their requests followed by questions from the president, members of 
, the university budget committee, and the general public. Often questions focused on 
trivial past expenditures or seemed intended to reveal so-called "hidden fat" that could 
become.the basis for further budget reductions. 
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Some budget managers appeared to capitalize intentionally on these circumstances 
by preparing their presentations to obscure important aspects of their budgets and to 
evoke prolonged discussion of trivial or irrelevant issues. Less frequent but more dis- 
tressing were occasions when audience members used the podium to expouhd on 
broad social views and issues that had' little relevance to internal budgeting at Ohio 
University. The Kent State incident, pleas for student participation in university govern- 
ance, and the university's responsibility for day care facilities for working mothers were 
among those topics interjected, into the budget process. 

Despite these problems, many imaginative programs for cost curtailment were 
implemented. Program consolidations, more cqst-effective administ'^ative reorganizations, 
and several intricate and managerially frustrating decisions were made that would ha.d 
been precluded by the inertia of a more fiscally stable period. Departmental and college 
libraries were combined into a central library facility. Separate media centers were 
consolidated. Decentralized -student placement efforts were merged into a singTe 
program and the existing computer centers were merged. Generally, these program 
consolidations were accompanied by significant budget reductions. 



Overview of the Ohio University Pianning Process 

Ohio University is committed to a process like that described in the Handbook and 
summarized in the introduction of planning and resource allocation that is comprehensive, 
program based, and long term. Implemented after an extensive evaluation of the 
environment and a* confirmation of goals and directions, the planning design 

1 . Acknowledges the role\of established governance mechanisms of the university. 
Appropriate units such as Executive Officers, Deans' Council, Faculty and 
Administrative Senates, and Curriculum Council have advisory, review, and 
consultative roles on germane matters. 

2. Is an ongoing process, and its implementation conforms with the Educational 
Plan that was cotnpleted in October 1977. 

3. Is intended to be integrated into an overall university approach to decisionrnaking. 

4. Involves academic, service, and.support units as well as their subsidiary com- 
ponents in adeliberative rather than a directive manner in dp^^eloping the detailed 
plaji assuring meaningful participation by all. 

5. Institutes the development in stages of a planning info mation system that will 
provide aggregate and detailed data to all planning unit^ 

' The key to the success of this planning effort is the analysis and judgments of unit 
planning personnel. While program-enhancement decisions made at the university level 
can lead to specific results, various units of the university must also be involved if the 
university is to realize its mission. A planning process is at best a mechanism. Individual 
comrnitment to a viable and effective educational environment is not only needed, it is 
required. To this end, 21 planning units represent the major organizational units of the 
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university. The planning officers of the'; e units are responsible for explaining the planning 
process to constituents ana for cooiairi-/.ing the judgments and inputs of these con- 
stituents and through their ongoing interactions with members of the University Planning 
Advisory Council (UPAC). : 

The council brings the universiiywide focus required to integrate individual planning 
unit contributions into a balanced and cohesive institutional plan. Chaired by the provost, 
It consists of 16 persons representing major governance groups and others selected at 
large by the provost. UPAC directs the activities of program, planning units, review 
planning policies of universitywide significance (such as revenue estimates and fee 
changes), and advises the provost on the allocation-.of resources for program creation 
or enhancement. 

The Process 

The program planning process is divided into three phases. Firdt, individual planning 
units develop detailed program objectives expected to be accomplished within the 
boundaries of estimated resources. Second (and integral with the first), planning units 
describe the activities and program changes that will be necessary to accomolish their 
objectives. Third (and building from the other two), units develop an itemized set of 
objectives and activities that can neither be considered nor undertaken with current 
resources alone. They will require consideration for additional resources and support as 
part of the university commitment to program enhancement. 

Program enhancement pools are established centrally to cover resource require- 
ments that carlr.ot be accommodated by the existing annual budget allocation':;. These 
program enhancement pools also provide incremental funding for three major types of 
planning unit requests. First, units may request funding from Pool I, which constets of 
approximately 40 percent of the available resources for program enhancement. This 
pool of funds. is intended for significant current budget inadequacies. Recent finan- .1 
crises did not permit adequate resources to be allocated to meet enrollment or service 
needs of ongoing programs. As existing budget problems are .resolved in future years, 
the proportion of the enhancement resources provided for catch-up purposes will diminish 
and the resources for other enhancement needs will increase. 

Approximately one-half of the program enhancement resources are intended 
risk capital for new program proposals. Proposals funded from this second pool must 
conform with the Educational Plan, contribute to the strategic positioning of the university 
v'ith re.'spact to future program viability, and provide potential for enrollment stabi.ity or 
grov' A third poo! of incremental program enhancement funds is set aside for budge", 
needs associated with extraordinary cost increases beyond normal rates of inflation. 
Pool III consists of approximately 10 percent of total resources ^or enhancement. 

In keeping with the aim:of a decentralized planning process, the first two plan.^ing 
phases allow each planning unit to establish. priorities that conform to the Educational 
Plan. The intention is to give planning units the opportunity to assess their operations 
and to specify areas of need. An additional advantalge of the second phase may be the 
identification of objectives or activities that can only partially be accomplished with 
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present funding. Those unmet needs could be added to whatever new progrann proposals 
are developed, and both could then be considered as items of program enhancement. 

Detailed Structure and Procedure 

" Ea"ch"bTthe 21 plannirig^units (sf^e appendix II) appoints a committee for planning to 
initiate, develop, evaluate, review, and recommend a program plan to cover the next 
three planning cycles. The dean or administrator designates a planning officer to act as 
a coordinator for the units. Each dean or administrator also establishes planning groups 
in each department, school, focus area, or division that is deemed appropriate to the 
' overall mission of the program planning unit. OU has no set policy regarding the compo- 
sition of the planning groups. Membership varies according to the size and complexity 
of the planning unit. 

In Septerfiber of each year, planning units review existing program objectives and 
may propose revisions for the next year of the three-year planning cycle. Program 
objectives must be presented in priority order and they should reflect changes in emphasis 
or direction. Priority in this context refers to items currently deemed important and not 
necessarily to the overal' ranking of an individual objective. Thus, for example, an 
important program objective that has already been addressed in ongoing program 
activity may be lower on the priority list than a less important'objective that has previously 
received little or no consideration. 

Revising program objectives each year will involve adding detailed information and 
shifting priorities as planning proceeds and as institutional goals and resource expecta- 
' tionls become clearer. (The guidelines for developing planning unit objectives and sample 
fprmsare found in appendix III.) The revised program objectives are due in the provost's 
office by November 15 of each year. 

While p^'cgram objectives are evaluated by the Office of the Provost and the 
University Planning Advisory Council, all program planning units begin formulating 
program proposals for funding from various enhancement pools. These proposals, or 
funding requests, relate directly to program objectives. Planning units consult with 
various UPAC task forces in an ongoing process regarding the conformity of proposals 
to unit-program objects or the^ Educational Plan. (Guidelines for submitting proposals, 
the criteria for proposal evaluation, and necessary forms are presented in appendix IV.) 
Requests for funding from various enhancement pools are due in the provost's office by 
January 15 of each year. 

UPAC task forces, in addition to facilitating the submission of program plans and 
;unding requests, monitor the progress toward implementing funded proposals approved 
during the preceding planning cycle. Any deviations from the plans proposed to and 
approved by UPAC are described in task-force reports and may affect the review of 
f proposals for current or future planning cycles. (Guidelines for UPAC Planning Unit Task 
Forces, Task Force Assignments, and evaluation forms for previously funded proposals 
are presented in appendix V.) 

■ While task forces are completing their consultations with planning units, the full 
University Planning Advisory Council reviews both detailed income projections for the 
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conning fiscal year and anticipated resources for the longer-range planning cycles. 
These revenue estinnates are based upon the evaluation of assunnptions regarding 
enrollnnents, tuition and fee charges, philanthropy, state appropriations, and other 
miscellaneous inconne. ' 

. The Office of the Provost provides planning units and UPAC with revised current 
operating expenditures acconnpanied by known adjustnnents required for the* conning 
year. A connparison of these continuing expenditures and anticipated resources revel's 
the annount of incrennental inconne available for the following planning pools, which a.e 
retained centrally: (1) prograryi enhancennent for quality and growth, (2) connpensa: jn 
innprovennent, (3) extraordinary allowances for goods and services, and (4) institutional 
operating reserve. 

UPAC deliberations regarding the inconne and expenditure proposals by the 
provost culnninate in specific reconnnnendations regarding allocations among planning 
pools, additional sources of income, such as student-fee increases, and any proposed 
expenditure reductions . in ongoing operations. After these recommendations are 
accepted or modified by the provost and the president, UPAC begins to review task-force 
recommendations concerning planning-unit funding proposals. This review marks' the 
final stepJruleveloping a university plan and is the basis for decisions regarding the 
university operating budget and related resource-allocations for the coming fiscal year. 
The university plan is prepared for final review by April 1 5 in order to be approved by the 
Ohio Un^iversity Board of Trustees for enactment by July 1. 

STTmrnary 

The planning process is iterative and produces an annual university operating plan 
that coincides with the University Educational Plan. 

Three stages characterize the process. Stages I and II address specific information 
anc focus on the continuing evaluation of ongoing programs, the analysis of external 
factors, such as enrollment trends, regents' requirements, and short-range funding 
levels. Long-range enrollment forecasts and projected staffing patterns ]3rovide the 
framework within which activities in both stages lead to the shaping of institutional 
missions consistent with long-range goals. 

Stage III looks at longer-range institutibnal aims as set forth in the University 
Educational Plan and focuses on ways that current operations can support them. In th''^ 
stage, goals and activities for the upcoming four to six years are addressed. 



Current Planning Activities 

1976-1077— The First Year of Planning 

In September 1976, Presiderit Ping outlined the major tasks involved in launching a 
new. planning process at Ohio University, arid he put forward three themes: (1) planning 
for change, (2) revitalized Jiberal; studies, and (3) becoming a more comprehensive 



university. In introducing a renewed commitment to planning, Dr. Ping acknowledged 
the large body of material produced in past efforts to define the mission of Ohio Universrty.- 
* He also noted the lack of enthusiasmjor renewed discussions of planning. Past disjunction 
— between planning aM decisionmaking had been debilitating and had intensified the 
need to review the present state of the university, to evaluate proposals for change, to 
'understand budget decisions more thoroughly, and to measure progress. 

. The president assigned Provost Neil Bucklew major responsibility for the planning 
process and for preparing an educational plan to be developed and implemented over a 
1 0-year period. Dr. Bucklew fashioned a general framework for planning that would later 
be refined and modified by participants at a planning retreat and then circulated to the 
broader university community for critique. The framework for the process was described 
by the provost as the creation of a "context for continued planning.'' The Ohio University 
planning process was to be a "reasoned commitmentto the future of Ohio University'' 
established on" the expectation that "planning for change is a more reasonable kind of 
leadership and a more beneficial stewardship of the University than merely reacting to 
change" (Ohio University 1977a). 

: Throughout the process that evolved, a broad patte^rn of review and consultation 
was established. At each stage, the proposed process was described first to appropriate 
OU staff and then to the university community. The resulting comments and suggestions 
were reviewed by a planning review committee before the final proposal was revised 
■ and submitted to the president and trustees. 

During September and October 1976, Dr. Bucklew :and his staff conducted two 
planning retreats to launch the new planning process. The first was a forum for examining 
opportunities and directions for the university in the coming decade. Participants included 
leaders from various campus constituencies: faculty, students, and national educational 
leaders. At the second retreat, participants reviewed two critical draft-planning ddcumeots 
prepared by the provost and his staff — a description of the planning process and a 
proposed institutional mission statement. These statements, which emerged from the 
discussions and presentations at the two planning retreats, would provide the first and 
crucial building blocks of the Educational Plan and would establish the framework for 
the remaining tasks of the first planning year. 

The revised planning process description and the university nriission statement were 
distributed to the campus community for review and comment on November 10, J 976. 
Comments received were considered by a planning review committee, and final versions 
of these statements were prepared^ the board of trustees. 

In November 1976, while comments werp being solicited from the university 
community on the proposed process and missions statements, a series of environmental 
statements were prepared by members of the Deans' Council. The statements, which 
were to contribute to the generaj understanding of the context in which Ohio University 
must plan, explained major trends affecting higher education during the next decade; 
the statements addressed a number of topics, including financing and predicted-changes 
in patterns of educational programs. 

On January 21, 1977, environmental statements were distributed in draft form to 
members of the Faculty Senate Executive Board, members of the Deans' Council and to 
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the University Council. Prelinninary connnnents were discussed and evaluated at a third 
planning retreat held a week later. The revised environmental statennents were distributed . 
to the campus community for comments on February 7, 1977. The environmental state- 
ments were reviewed and revised and final versions of the statements were issued in 
mid-March as a supplement to the Educational Plan. 

Also in January, nine project teams consisting of a goal author and two readers 
were selected to begin preparing goal statements for the university. These goal statements 
consolidated the Mission Statement and the environmental statements .into a description 
of end results to serve as standards for program planning and resource-allocation 
decisions. Categories for goals cut across traditional university units and included five 
instructional and four administrative areas. The categories for which specific university 
goals were written were: 

Instructional 

1. Liberal and Fine Arts 

2. Graduate and Professional Education 

3. Health and Human Services 

4. Science and Technology 

5 Life-long Learning and Regional Higher Education 
Administrative 

6. Academic Support Programs / 

7. Student Services \ 

. 8. Resident Life Services ^ 
9. General Administration 

Goals statements for the nine categories were proposed, reviewed, published, and 
appj-oved by the university's board of trustees by late June. 

Institutional plans to support the 10-year Educational Plan also were developed in 

1976- 77. A residence-hall plan to achieve fiscal responsibility within the system was 
started and resulted in the state purchase of excess dormitories for transfer to the 
university's general fund physical plant. This action enabled the dormitory system to 
operate on a realistic budget and meet debt requirements without an additional special 
debt subsidy from the state. Such a subsidy had amounted to $6 million in the previous 
five years.. The need resulted from a decline in occupancy from about 8,600 to around 
6,000. (Occupancy has remained at about 6,000 -since 1976.)" 

. A second institutional-facilities pTan dealt with a revision of the 1 966 campus master 
plan to reshape the campus in view of current and future needs. An accompanying 
facilities plan detailed steps on a biennial basis. This study, initiated and approved by 
May, was postponed by a delay in funding from the state. Work actually began at the 
end of November. 

1977- 1978— The Second Year' of Planning 

- The summer of 1977 was spent developing detailed instructions, plarining forms, 
and resource information to facilitate program planning at the unit level. A handbook 



that outlined thejMpcess.i of major tasks for the second 

i^sFof'plarining was prepared and dist^ 

Early in September, members were appointed to the University Planning Advisory 
Council (UPAC). /Chaired by the provost, it recognized the established governance 
mechanisms of the university. Initially, its members included 

1. Eight members of the faculty {five to include the president and executive com- 
mittee of the Faculty Senate and three .others nominated in consultation with the 
provost) 

- 2. Three members. of the Deans'.Council named by the provost 
/3. Three representatives of other campus governance groups including the 

Administrative Senate, Student Senate, and Graduate Student Council 
4. Two administrators-at-large appointed by the provost in consultation with the 
university vice-presidents 

Approximately one-third of the membership of UPAC was to be changed each year 
to afford continuity, as well as broad participation, from year to year. An additional four 
persons representing the provost and other vfce-presidents were assignee! as staff 
assistants to the committee. In addition, the planning-proce.ss description called for the 
appointment pf subcommittees composed of both UPAC members and others whose 
specialized expertise could be of assistance to the committee. 

The University Planning Advisory Council subsumed the function of the Budget 
Advisory Committee and the' Building Priorities Committee. Its assignments included 

1. To review planning-unit program objectives and priorities to insure conformity 
with the University Educational Plan 

2. To advise on integrating all planning-unit program-plans into 'the 4otal-Ufifversity 
Plan . 

3. To advise (through subcommittees) on budget as well as capital planning and to 
review anpual as welUas triannual income estimates (which are the bases for the 
planning-unit base budget and new resource-allocation pools 

4. To establish a continuing subcommittee on special planning opportunities to 
consider and evaluate proposals that recommend major changes in scope or 
direction not feasible or appropriate to the interests or responsibilities of formal^ 
program-planning units, specifically to nurture innovation that might well be 
ignored by the organizational and hierarchical thrust of the planning structure 

• ■ ^ ■ 

After .tfie University Planning Advisory Council concluded its review, evaluation, 
and advisory function, the provost transmitted through the president the' completed 
University Plan and it subplans, such as capital and budgetary requests to appropriate 
adminj^rajive/governance bodies outside the university. 

Twenty-one planning units were formed representing the major organizational 
entities of th^e university. Each planning unit appointed a planning officer to act as 
coordinator for th^e unit and to represent the unit throughout the planning process. AH 



planning units, particularly the larger ones, were encouraged to establish planning 
advisory committees within each department, school,_division,.or focus area. 

The procedure called for specific program planning to describe systematically 
modifications for a three-year period. The systerri would initiate a cyclical process of 
evaluation that could be expanded during succeeding periods. As a plan for current 
operations, Year I would be the most detailed and specific; Years II and II! would be less 
so. Each year, the continuing process would determine specifically the following year's 
operations. 

During September and October, all program-planning units were instructed to 
prepare and to rank program objectives for a three-year period. These objectives were 
due to the provost's office on November 15, 1977. Prxigram objectives would be updated 
annually to reflect changes in planning-unit priorities and feedback fronHJPAC regarding 
any discrepancy between departmental objectives and the university goals described in 
the Educational Plan. (See appendix III for Guidelines for Development of RIanning-Unit 
Objectives.) While program objectives were being evaluated by the Office of the Provost 
and UPAC, all program-planning units were instructed to develop detailed plans for the 
three-year planning cycle. 

In "addition to describing systematically the modifications to programs over the 
three-year period, the procedure called for units to identify proposed changes that could 
not be accomplished within existing departmental resources. These program changes 
would later become the bases for program-enhancement funds requested through the 
planning process. The basis for approving an extra funding proposal was its contribution 
to the total Educational Plan. Detailed requests for funds from the university program- 
enhancement pool and extraordinary-inflation pools were due February 1978. While 
units were engaged in preparing objectives, program plans, and enhancement-pool 
funding requests, the staff of the provost's office developed estimates of income for the 
three-year planning period and prepared a series of planning reports to aid the work of 

UPAC. , 

During regular weekly meetings, members of UPAC and the committee support 
staff presenled proposals for student-fee increases, faculty and staff compensation, 
and various program ct)anges resulting in reduced budget expenditures. Through this 
process, the expenditure requirenRents and income^estimates for the corriivig year were 
developed, and the siz^ of program-enhancement pools was determined; 

During February aijid March, subcommittees of UPAC reviewed funding requests 
from planning units and presented recommendationliQ the full committe^v The committee 
' then prepared a final list of proposals that were consistent' .with the University Mission 
Statement and the gene/al university goals set forth in the Educational Plan. Members 
of UPAC each ranked the final proposals, and the composite: rankings were used to fund 
as many of the high-pripfity proposals as the program-enhancement pools would permit. 
By April the University Plan was submitted. to the president and triiistees. The initial 
'■ plar.ning process for units and the university was thus concluded. The 1978-79 budget 
--was announced, contrapts were issued, and expenditure budgets, were prepared. This- 
sgt stage for implenienting the first plans for unit programs. Also concluded during 
the first planning year were the preparation of a campus master plan and the biennial 
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capital apfjrOpriatioh requests. Appropriation requests were sent to/(he OInio Board of 
Regents by^Jun^SO. / 

• ^ ' • \ ■ 

1978-1979— Th9 Third Year Of Planning 

The planning activities of 1978-79 reflected experiences and processes fr^om the 
first two years. These activities included implementing' and .evaluating the first unit- 
program plans (which were fashioned during the second year of the planning process) 
and refini:ig the planning system based upon the previous years' experiences. lOlany 
modifications to the process of the second year of planning emerged frohi a series of 
UPAC evaluation sessions held in June ^978 after the budget plan w^s completed. As a 
result of;4hese sessions, six tasks were suggested to improve thepj«6ess in the third year. 

• " . ' ■ ! 
Task 1: Planning Review of Institutional Strjjctuxe,_J 

^ The University Planning Advisory Council review of program objectives and proposals 

prepared by individual budget units often identified similarities of missions and overlaps * 

of proposed new programs. Although significant shifts in both program emphasis and 

resource redistribution had often taken place among departments within broader planning 

units, the ornginal planning process did not provide for shifting of resources among 

planning units. This..deemed an impediment to accomplishing b/oader Institutional 

missions as set forth, ?n the Educational Plan. 

Since the planning review process was by design separate from the formal institu- 
tional management structure, questions about reallocating resources among planning 
units frequently led to the consideration of alternate administrative structures. With the 
diminished prospects for incremental resources through enrollment growth came the 
realization that structural changes represented an increasingly important^ source of 
•^"Tesdurces for new and revitalized program missions.' . ; _ / 

During the 1977-78 program-planning cycle, some 20 possible modifications to 
current administrative procedures anfj structyres were proposed. Two of the proposed 
modifications were implemented because they represented a potential for significant 
savings and because they were expected to lead to enhanced program effectiveness. 
The implementation, which was.conducted by UPAC subcommittees, indicated that the 
planning process needed to facilitate the administrative procedures and structure. 

A subcommittee of UPAC was named and in September 1978 began studying the 
issue_ of structural reorganizajloj3._clarifying the mechanisms to overcome the*naajor 
\ obstacles, and developing procedures for incorporating these strategies into the formal 
planning process. Professor Gary Schumacher, chairman of the psychology department 
and a former UPAC memb'ej\^haired this nine-member task*force. The task force 
presented its findings"antfTecommendations to UPAC by the end of the 1978-79 academic 
Viar. (Findings were not yet available^at this writing.) These task-force recommendations 
will become the bases of proposals for structural reorganization to be formulated by 
UPAC during the 1979-80 academic year. (The composition of the committee, its task, 
and the framework in which it-has functioned are presented in appendix VI.) 
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Task 2: Using Planning Infomnat^on in the Decisionnnaking Process. 

The first year with the progran^ planning process confirnned the need for relevant 
planning infornnation and sharpened the focus of the specific procedures required to 

, present and utilize this resource. Larg^quantities of planning infornnation and management 
analyses had long been available but Viad not necessarily been useful for the decision- 
making process, A year'5 experience wiVi a formal planning process demonstrated the 
need for institutional program planning ypat was explicit and comprehensive and that 
emphasized the interdependence of acaddmic programs and the linkage of departmental 
planning data with institutionwide forecasts. 

In the past, numerous management reports had been disseminated intermittently. 
These reports dealt with specific topics, such as student headcount enrollments, and 
contained both actual historical information and short-term forecasts. Unfortunately, 
information relevant to specific program decisions was often scattered through several 
different reports. Including historical data and projections subject to revision also created 
some confusion. Furthermore, forecasts were limited to single-number projections 

- rather than a so-called best estimate accompanied by a range of probable estimates. 

To address this problem, the director of information systems developed a general 
strategy for collecting information for planning. As he stated in a working paper (Ohio 
University 1978): 

Planning data and the analysis and presentation of management information, 
although essential foundations for planning, are not the primary ingredients of the 
planning process. They provide the framework against which critical assumptions 
about the future are tested and a feedback mechanism for judging progress 
toward goal attainment. An information. base for planning should be regarded not 
as an event but as a continuous process which aids in monitoring the planning 
cycle. The dynamic nature of the planning process and the often vague statement 
of initial program aims (which are later sharpened and refined through successive 
iterations) make it difficult and perhaps undesirable to specify in advance the 
specific kinds of data needed for planning. The information and data requirements 
of the planning process will, likely differ among the various administrative levels 
where planning decisions are focused. Each level will have its unique information 
needs and these will change as the planning function evolves. 

The director of information systems also concluded that 

• * a seemingly more fruitful initial approach would be to create a generalized data 
management system which integrated -specific data from ongoing operational - 
data systems (student registration, payroll, personnel and accounting) making 
possible the preparation of specifically focused planning reports tailored to the 
information needs of various decision points. 

Since information and data that support the planning process are regarded 
as important considerations for planning, the irrelevance or inadequacy oT planning 
data is often seen as a major reason for the extent to which planning efforts failed 



to achieve anticipated results. This created unnecessary frustration for the 
planning support staff. A typical result was that large amounts of seenningly 
innportant but practically useless data were collected and presented to planning 
participants. The end result was that the planning data often obscured rather 
than facilitated the process. 

At Ohio University, an approach which seems to have afforded a balance 
between ^'no data" and "too much of the wrong data" has been to concentrate 
on developing the capacity to produce relevant analyses quickly and specifically 
in respoftse to requests from planners and decisionmakers. This is made possible 
by the creation of an archive data base constructed at a standard reference date 
each enrollment period. Pertinent data elements are extracted from the trans- 
action oriented University systems, assigned a common program classification 
code and added to the planning data base. This step may also involve various 
intermediate data aggregations. For example, student major concentrations are 
grouped into larger major clusters with greater .statistical stability for forecast 
ourposes. 

The common program classification codes permit the combination of data 
elements from various transaction oriented data bajes as well as the higher level 
of data aggr. nation. When the archive data base is sorted, using these codes as 
sort keys, simi: le but pertinent reports can be produced easily by various software 
packages and if lities such as SPSS, SAS, DYL-260, etc. Extraneous information 
can be,deleted U n computer generated reports, and management summaries 
can be prepared \a "i appropriate tabulation and interpretative comments. 

As a result of this general strategy, three methods were proposed for improving the use 
of analytical data for program planning. 



Subtask a: Compendium of Historical Information for Planning. To improve historical 
information for planning, a computerized compendium of departmental planning infor- 
mation was developed. The major objectives were to relieve plannirig units of the burden 
of assembling planning data and to assure members of UPAGthat relevant planning 
information was uniformly available for all units. The format for the compendium was 
presented to UPAC for critique in October, and computer programming for the project 
was completed by November 30. A set of institutional profiles was prepared from the 
compendium and reviewed by the .provost and the planning staff; suggestions were 
incorporated. Copies of the compendium were prepared for all planning-unit program 
"Officers aTTdTTiBmbers' of' UPAC for use in the current planning process. (Samples are 
included in appendix VII.) 

Subtask b: Planning Forecast Profiles. In the preceding year, enrollment forecasts 
were limited to total university projections and provided the basis for revenue estimates. 
The experiences of the first year of planning identified the need for more detailed 
forecasts. These forecasts would help units develop staffing plans, provide background 



information. for the review of position vacancies, and support plans to reduce certain 
three-year programs proposed during the 1977-78 planning review process. 

A Markov student flow model (Wing 1974) was developed to prepare headcount- 
enrollment projections for each student major. These headcount projections were 
applied to student- course-load profiles (an induced course load matrix) developed from 
the most recent student registration data to estimate student credit-hour demand required 
from each department. 

Subtask c: Strategies for Decisionmaking. A frequent criticism of the planning 
process during the 1977-78 academic year was that it focused primarily upon the 
budget-building process and promoted planning activity concerned with immediate or 
short-range issues. A planning retreat was held October 27 for the purpose of discussing 
this limitation. At the retreat, a staffing model was selected and a process'butlined for 
using planning parameters in the assessment, evaluation, and decisions. 

Student-course profiles, like the ones forecast in task 2b, were used to project 
staffing needs for a six-year period through 1984 under varying assumptions of student 
enrollment. Staffing projections v\/ere prepared for all planning units. Individual review 
sessions were held by the pi ovost for the budget directors of all planning units. These 
sessions were expected to result in the adoption of staffing goals for each planning unit 
and to provide- the general framework for program planning over the next four years. 

Task 3: Planning Unit Feedback. 

The initial implementation of the program-planning process was characterized by 
extensive formal communication describing the process and calling for program mission 
statements, objectives, and proposals for new programming or program modification. 
Occasionally UPAC requested that proposed goals or plans that were incomplete or 
unacceptable be resubmitted. Most program goals were accepted, but little formal 
feedback was provided to individual planning units. Generally, the most explicit evidence 
of agreement and acceptance by UPAC was the funding of a relatively small number of 
proposals for new programs or enhancement of existing programs. In task 3, UPAC 
subcommittees were formed as a means of providing this feedback. In September and 
October they met with planning-unit participants to review and evaluate departmental 
goals and plans submitted in the first planning year. (See appendix IV for Guidelines to 
Task Forces, assignments, and a sample task-force evaluation report.) From these 
sessions, UPAC discovered that accurate formal documentation of its past deliberations 
was inadequate and that changes in the membership of UPAC or departmental planning 
groups had complicated the feedback process. As a result, task forces have now prepared 
written summaries of the UPAC evaluation for the current year and will make these 
available to planning units. 

Task 4: Revising the Forma! Process Description. 

To broaden the scope of participation and to bring new ideas into the planning 
process, UPAC was structured so that approximately one-third of its membership would 
change each year. This requires that members learn about the various and ongoing 
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process changes. Program-planning personnel who have assumed new responsibilities , 
for departmental administration and planning also require a current description of the 
entire program-planning process. The task of documenting changes in the planning 
process was accomplished during the orientation of task-force members in September 
1978. Planning forms and instructions were r?vised, and task-force members were 
encouraged 'to review the revised procedures with all planning-unit participants during 
those sessions that had been established to provide feedback throughout the year. 

Task 5: Streamlining Requests and Clarifications of Instruction. 

Requests for information and data from planning participants are often excessive. 
This, coupled with vague or incomplete instructions, may elicit proposals that lack both 
a uniform format and a clear indicaton of planning-unit priority. In this task, all planning 
forms used during the first year were reviewed. Requests for detailed budget and staffing 
summaries were deleted, and instructions were clarified. (UPAC members and 
planning-suppcrt staff agreed that this consistency among proposals made the UPAC 
evaluation easier to assess the following year.) 

Task 6: Coordinating a Review Process for New Programs with 
Univei )ity Curriculum Committee. 

The university curriculum has for many years been the focal point of academic 
progran^ review. Proposals for new programs or for significant revision of existing 
programs had been submitted to the appropriate subcommittee of the Curriculum Council. 
Numerous proposals for new programs were submitted to UPAC for funding in the 
previous planning cycle without prior evaluation and approval of the Curriculum Council. 
This practice posed significant procedural difficulties for both groups. Coordinating 
'more closely and sharing information was clearly important. In task 6, procedural 
mechanisms were considered to avoid the conflicting and overlapping committee 
assignments. x 

Among the actions taken or proposed during the current year were (1) to limit the 
funding of new proposals not previously approved by the Curriculum Council to planning 
or provisional start-up costs, (2) to share periodic program-review reports prepared by 
sii^bcommittees of. the Curriculum Council with UPAC members, and (3) to provide that 
the chairman of the Curriculum Council also be a nnember of UPAC. 

Identifying specific tasks for the third year affitmed the need for a planning process 
that was flexible and dynamic. Some changes were superficial (that is, they did little to 
alter the fundamental outcome of the process). Revisions were regarded as important in, 
-sustaining^ participants' enthusiasm. 

mother changes, such ais developing a Ton'g^^^^ plan, were more significant. 

The adoption of an approach to staff planning between the directors of various planning 
units and the provost's office staff will set the stage for much of the planning activity for 
the coming year.. 

During the UPAC sessions devoted to reviewing revenue estimates and tentatively 
allocating incremental funds to planning pools, considerable discussion focused on the 
spending authorizations approved for units during the preceding planning cycle. In 
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many instances, tfiese-differe^j from' the planning-base authorizations presented to 
UPAC for the current planning year. Some of these discrepancies were attributed to 
variances in the estimated and actual cost of planning proposals. Others were due to 
the funding by the provost of ongoing commitrr'Onts from the University Reserve. In the 
latter instances, budget problems were identified during the summer months after the 
planning recommendations by UPAC had been complete"^ 

Few objected to the prerogatives for fiscal manag^^^ v- 
and the president. Howeve.r, some UPAC members reqi ^ 
reconciled before the next iteration of the planning proce'>> ^ 
system for monitoring control totals was devised. Thi^^ 
allocations recommended by \JP0 ancLapproved by the pi . 
The system tracks the evaluation of spending authorization, 
report through the development of detail budgets for the univei 
From" it a cumulative summary of unit charges is available for use during the UPAC 
activities of the upcoming year. (A schedule of the planning i:-ouess for 1979-80 that 
occurred during the 1978-79 academic year is included as apr^^ndix VIII.) 



ircised by the provost 
."htfeese differences be 
'lentl^ a computerized 
lins with the' budget 
ind trustees in April. 
1 the final planning 
V accounting system. 



Assessment « 

1976-1977— The First Year of Planning 

Whether or not an institution is ready to change its planning process depends on 
two primary considerations. First, there must be a general recognition or expectation 
that planning will enable the institution to function more successfully and effectively or 
to be less devastated by events of the future. Second, past events must be carefully 
reviewed to anticipate any negative aspirations or attitudes that could inadvertently be 
transferred to the new planning process. 

Throughout the first year of planning at Ohio University, the provost and his staff 
systematically assessed the university structure, previous planning efforts, policies, and 
so forth. Demographic analysis of high-school enrollments and the study of changing 
college-enrollment patterns pointed. to a precipitous enrollment decline in the decade of 
the 1980s. Review of existing staffing patterns, excess physical-plant capacity, and 
current distribution of resources confirmed the belief that Ohio University should be 
better prepared to meet the challenges of the future. 

As stated in A Handbook for Institutional Academic and Program Planning, the first 
phase in developing.a planning process involves "identifying. and describing the context 
for planning" (p. 16). The first year of planning at OU was designated for this purpose. 
The following projects were completed: 

1 . Environmental Statements (completed by February 1 977) — five research reports 
describing the major environmental factors influencing Ohio University during 
the next 10 years. Discussed were major educational trends, characteristics of 
students in higher education for the next decade, financing of higher education. 
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employment opportunities for college graduates, and recommendations for 
^ higher education. 

2. The Educational Plan 1977-1978 (completed by October 1977)— served as the 
general guide to the plan at the university. as reflected in 

a. A Mission Statement for the University (approved by the board of trustees on 
January 15, 1977), which affirmed the general roles and missions of the 
university 

b. A Statement of Goals and Directions for Ohio University (approved by the 
board of trustees in late June 1977), which translated the mission statements 
for the five instructional and four administrative units into long-range goals 

c. A convocation by President Charles J. Ping in September 1977, in which he 
consolidated the goal statements into six commitments for Ohio University for 
the coming decade 

3. Institutional/Supporting Plans — areas requiring (or that may require) special study 
to provide adequate guidance to ongoing program planning. One institutional 
supporting plan completed was the Residence Hall Plan, which allowed the 
dormitory system to meet debt requirements without a special debt subsidy. A 
second institutional plan involved a revision of a 1966 campus master plan (also 
included was a facilities plan, which detailed planning steps on a biennial basis). 

The 1976-77 planning year was a year of planning to plan. The early planning retreats 
involved only the senior administrative staff and the president had assigned the provost 
the task of designing the planning process. A long-standing tradition of decentralization 
and. broad-based consultation had characterized administrative decisionmaking at Ohio 
University. During the first planning year, some suspected that the new planning process 
would lead to more autocratic decisions and less opportunity for participation in decision- 
making, These suspicions were no doubt fueled by the budget and staff reductions 
resulting from earlier fiscal crises. 

Many were concerned by the environmental impact statements that attempted to. 
identify the major trends affecting higher education in the next decade. The quality of 
the statements was uneven, and there was considerable doubt that they could address 
all the factors thdt would affect planning activities at Ohio University. The individual 
goals statements that were written during the spring quarter seemed to neutralize most 
of the remaining negative attitudes. The goals statements were generally well written. In 
addition, the goal authors and readers assigned to all nine categories represented a 
broad spectrum of the faculty and administration. The presentation to the trustees of the 
Educational Plan signaled the conclusion of the first year's activity and demonstrated 
that the university was committed to the new planning process. 
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1977-1978— The Second Year of Planning 

The new planning process at the planning-unit level was implemented during the 
19/^7-78 academic year. A handbook describing the process was prepared and distributed, 
UPAC members were selected, and 21 planning units were identified to represent the 
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' major organizational entities of the university. Throughout the fall and winter quarters, 
planning units prepared objectives, statennents, progrann plans, and requests for 
enhancennent-pool funding. Meanwhile, UPAC nnennbers and the staff of the provost's 
office were evaluating enrollnnent forecasts and revenue estimates and estimating the 
resource requirements for staff cpmpensation, planning-enhancement pools, and 
continuing base budget requirements. The initial implementation of the planning process 
was concluded on April 15 when the budget plan for the 1978-79 fiscal year was submitted 
to the president and trustees. 

The planning process was implemented essentially as proposed. In June 1 978, the 
University Planning Advisory Council assessed the 1977-78 planning year and identified 
weaknesses in th'e planning process. 

Six specific planning tasks were proposed to address various weaknesses en- 
countered during the implementation of the initial planning process. Major policy-related 
tasks undertaken vv/ere (1) developing strategies to deal with changes in university 
structure and the shifting of resources among organizational units, (2) using information 
and data in strategic decisionmaking, and (3) coordinating the respective roles of the 
University Curriculum Council and UPAC concerning new program proposals. 

Additionally, three procedural tasks were undertaken to expedite the work of UPAC 
and- various planning unit participants. These involved (1) review and update of the 
formal process description to reflect recent changes and improve communication with 
new planning participants, (2) a streamlining of requests for information to relieve 
participants of unnecessary paperwork and to speed up the process of proposal review, 
and (3) the development of a feedback mechanism to inform planning unit personnel of 
the status of the planning process at various intervals. 

The initial experience with the current planning process focused primarily on the 
ensuing fiscal year. Uncertainty attendant upon the statewide budgeting precludes 
detailed fiscal planning that spans biennial state budget cycles. Clearly, multi-year 
planning is vital but the degree of program specificity, especially the budgetary aspects of 
plans, requires program proposals that differ in terms of degree or detail. Consideration 
of the procedures that facilitate this multi-year emphasis are the responsibility of the full 
membership of -UPAC. 

1978-1979— The Third Year of Planning 

The context for planning decisions musj^become increasingly responsive to 
constraints operating in the state and nation, the evolving character of the campus, and 
the changing educational needs of students. Each of these factors exerts important and 
often countervailing forces on the process of decisionmaking. Consequently, the process 
used to formulate effective planning strategies must recognize these forces and optimize 
or neutralize their impact on planning outcomes. 

A critique and evaluation of the activities of the current year were conducted at a 
retreat held on August 15, 1979. In addition to the regular members of UPAC, those who 
would be serving in the coming year also attended. This overlap in membership par- 
ticipation helped orient new members and provided a context for evaluating suggestions 
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for improving the planning process (suggestions often proposed by those UPAC members 
whose term of service was just completed). 

Review of.Major Planning Tasks. 

At the retreat, UPAC members and planning staff commented on the significant 
planning events of the 1978-79 year. Their discussion indicated that the planning process 
of the past year had functioned reasonably well. They identified the following activities 
or experiences as highlights. 

The Fall Retreat (October 1978). This day-long meeting initiated the planning process 
and invited discussion of such topics as strategic planning orpositioning, staff planning, 
and enrollment-forecasts. 

UPAC Planning Unit Task Forces. The UPAC subgroups and task forces that worked 
with individual planning units were regarded as important to the planning process for 
*! 978-79. The task forces helped units prepare proposals and discussed evaluation criteria. 
As a consequence, the proposal formats were more uniform, which in turn expedited 
the review process. 

Structural Review Subcommittee of UPAC. The preliminary work of the Structural 
Review Committee was considered a major activity that could contribute significantly to 
successfut planning at Ohio University. The committee was told to contintie throughout 
the coming year. 

Proposals for Cfiange. The evaluation discussions identified several problem areas 
that might be the basis for formulating new planning process tasks for the 1979-80 
planning year. 

Proposal Evaluation. The general procedure for evaluating planning-unit proposals 
was to have UPAC task forces screen all proposals and recomm<end selected proposalis 
for final disposition. However, the past year had demonstrated that occasionally individual 
UPAC members disagreed with the screening decisions. Therefore, an agreement was 
made to permit UPAC members to introduce proposals that had been rejected by task 
forces. In fact, several proposals introduced by UPAC members received funding. Retreat 
participants speculated that worthy proposals could be unfairly screened out at the task- 
force level, and they asked the planning staff to formulate a procedure to overcome this 
limitation. Possibilities considered included rotating assignments to UPAC task forces (so 
that no UPAC member would serve on the task-force reviewing proposals from a given 
unit for two consecutive years), a specific UPAC session to examine all proposals not 
recommended by task force chairmen, and an appeal process for planning unit personnel. 

Differentiation among Planning Pools. At first, program-planning funds were allocated 
to three planning pools: (1) an extraordinary inflation pool, to assist with problems caused 
by dramatic unanticipated changes in such expense categories as energy, and postage; 
(2) Pool I, for proposals that addressed funding problems in existing programs; (3) Pool II, 
intended as risk capital for new programs or directions not possible from existing 
resources. 

In practice, it was often difficult to determine the categories appropriate for a given 
proposal,^ As a result, UPAC decided to consider all proposals jointly. Units had difficulty 
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deciding which nee.ds to address, when new progrann proposals with broad instituti6[;ial 
appeal were pitted against pressing ongoing progrann needs. 

Nonconnpensation expenditure categories such as supplies, equipnnent, and travel 
have not been systennatically funded at Ohio University for several years. The current 
planning process, with its allocation of incrennental funds to specific proposals, has not 
recognized ihe erosion in unit capability to offset the effects of inflation. 

Retreat participants suggested that units subnnit only funding proposals for extraor- 
dinary inflation. Funding of increases for non-personnel costs is proposed for all units 
through an allocation process sinnilar to the one used^pr salary increases. Alternatives 
for allocation will be proposed to UPAC by nnembers of the provost's planning staff. 

Evaluation of Long-range Effects of Planning Decisions. While UPAC task forces 
'are charged with monitoring the use of planning funds awarded to units, little fornnal 
UPAC consideration has been devoted to assessing progrann outconnes over tinne. 
Proposals funded by UPAC often involve substantial long-range financial connnnitnnent 
for personnel., For example, the funding of a tenure track position may establish obligations 
that become extremely difficult to change when justification for the original proposal 
dissipates. 

Retreat participants suggested limiting the proportion of available planning funds 
that may be authorized for personnel expenditures and placing^conditions upon funding 
approvals that require program review and evaluation as a condition'of ongoing support. 

Relationship of Funding Sources and the Planning Process. Currently the planning 
process Js limited to allocating general-fund resources. Total resources available to 
planning units often include restricted and unrestricted income, income from auxiliary 
operations, and general-fund resources^allocated from other planning units. General-fund 
resources involve the distribution of resources for faculty research allccated by a 
university committee, the distribution of graduate and undergraduate student aid, and 
the distribution of funds for special programs such as experimental and developmental 
education, tutorial resources for honor students, and so forth. 

A consistent relationship should exist among the various allocations for these 
resources. The nature of the existing procedures for allocation should be explored and, 
if necessary, modified to strengthen and reinforce the formal planning process. The 
allocation systems used for various resources should have a synergistic or reinforcing 
effect on UPAC activities and not be viewed by planning units as an alternative to the 
formal process. 

UPAC Involvement in Staff Planning. The need for a systematic staff planning 
process became apparent at the fall 1978 UPAC retreat. Developing and initially imple- 
menting the process sire the responsibility of the provost and the planning staff. Requests 
to fill position vacancies and to review the budgetary impact of proposed changes in 
staffing patterns are viewed by planning-unit directors as managerial tasks and not 
primarily as planning activities. Indeed, many of the unit planning officers are not the 
senior administrative officials of planr^ng units. Staff planning and routine administrative 
management functions are so inextricably linked that staff planning has naturally pro- 
ceeded along regular administrative channels rather than through the planning process 
and UPAC. 
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This practice, which has been questioned' by various UPAC mennbers, will be 
discussed at length'as specific planning activities are formulated for the conning year. (It 
has been suggested the UPAC task forces be involved in staffing discussions between 
the provost and major budget directors' with periodic briefings for the 'full UPAC.) V 

Two years/ experience with the current planning process confirms that resources 
win have to be redistributed if programs are to be enhanced or added. The last major 
component of the planning. process to be innplemented is the six-year staffing plan. The 
results of this- activity will guide future UPAC decisions about resource allocation and 
staff authorizations. 

At the inception of the planning process, the administration anticipated that Ohio 
University could expect two or three years of stable enrollment and resources with 
perhaps modest increases in incremental income. The arrival of the 1980s and a period 
of prolonged enrollment decline will place new strains on the planning process just 
initiated. Until now, reducing a significant number of staff positions has hot been required. 
Recurring discussions about the need for effective staff-planning procedure seem to 
have set the stage for the^activities of the coming years. 

A staff-planning process has been proposed and discussed extensively, by 
members of UPAC, the vice-presidents, the council of academic deans, and leadership 
of the faculty and administrative senates. Implementation started with preliminary 
conferences between the planning officers for eacfi planning unit and the staff of the 
provost's office. These conferences were. concluded in July, and planning-unit officers 
. prepared tentative program and staffing plans for presentation in October. (A description 
of the staff planning process that was distributed to planning units and included pre- 
liminary staff projections based upon anticipated changes in enrollments is presented in 
appendix IX. Appendix X contains instructions^ to planning units for preparing staff 
planning documents and the timetable for completion during the 1979-80 academic year.) 
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PROGRAM PLANNING UNITS 
CFebruary 1979) 



1. Center for Afro-American Studies 

2. College of Arts and Sciences 

3. Athletics 

4. Business Administration 

5. Communications 

6. Education 

7. Engineering and Technology 

8. Fine ArtS' 

9. Graduate College 

10. Health and Human Services 

11. Honors Tutorial College 

12. Information Systems 

13. Institutional Services 

Institutional Administration ' 

Learning Resources 

Legal Affairs 

Ohio University Press 

14. International Studies 

15. Library 

16. College of Medicine 
17". "Opera tib 

18. Regional Higher Education and Outrejich Services 

Continuing Education 
Te 1 ecommunicat ions 

19. Student Affairs 

20. University College 

21. University Relations 
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Instructions for Completing 
Planning Form 1 



PROGRAM PLANNING UNIT OBJECTIVES 



1. Each planning unit will prepare objectives designed to implement goals 
and directions of the University as described in the Educational Plan . 
General guidelines for their preparation are included in Appendix IV of 
the planning process description published by the Office of the Provost 

2. Objectives are to be listed concisely according to priority. They 
should normally be Completed or well begun during the three year 
planning cycle and some clear indication as to timing of activity 
during the planning period provided. While terse, every effort should 
be made to make these objectives cogent and persuasive. 
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GUIDELINES FOR DEVELOPMENT OF PLANNING UNIT OBJECTIVES 



/ 



While one dictionary refers to a goal as *»the result or achievement toward 
which effort is directed; aim; end/* for the purposes of planning we will / 
describe ''goaV as ,a positive statement about desired end results. 

Goals then are something that you strive to attain. They are in fact 
a directing force toward which every evolving institution should work and they 
then become a basis for planning and decision-making. 

It therefore behooves every major institution to continually review its 
general program in relation to its goals. Such an analysis should guide each 
department in setting priorities that will match those in an overall University 
plan. 

- A program objective then becomes a desired result. It should then be 
clear, measurable, and capable of being completed within a reasonable period 
of time. 

Its characteristics are: 

- it should re^te to an overall University goal 

- it should be measurable 

- it should specify method of measurement and criteria for evaluation of 
end^ result 

- it should state the amount of time needed for implementation 

- it should state resources that are needed 



In summary, objectives are the specific means by which each planning unit 
may respond to new directions or improvements in current programs. -j 

The Office of the Provost is preparing additional materials to provide 
guidance to planning units as they develop statements of objectives. This 
material will be reviewed with the planning officers in the near, future. 

While planning units need not prepare new program objectives, each year for - 

review and evaluation of UPAC, annual updates are encouraged to reflect changes 
in program emphasis. The statement of program objectives on file in the Provost 
Office will provide the framework for planning proposal review. 
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Criteria for Proposal Evaluation 
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Formiat for Pool I, Pool II or , 
Extraordinary Inflation Proposals . 

1. Brief statement of major program objectives and the relation of proposal 
to .those objectives (3 to 4 sentences). 

2. Brief description of the need or proposed activity and an estimate of the 
costs (5 to 10 sentences). 

5. Description of how the proposal has been integrated into the long range 
plans of the unit and the extent to which the unit is willing to commit, 
if possible, its own resources to support the activity/project (5 to 10 
sentences) . : 

4. Benefits or improvements expected to ax:crue to the program/unit/University 
if the prooosal is funded (3 to 4 sentences). 

5. How benefits can be evaluated - a statement of the qualitative or quanti- 
tative Measure which will * i used to evaluate the degree to which the 
expected benefits were obtained (2 to 3 sentences). 

6. If two or more proposals are submitted by a unit, the proposals must be 
■ presented in^rank order. It is expected that approximately 30% of the 

total funds will be available for Pool I, 60% for Pool II and 10% for 
Extraordinary Inflation. Planning units are expected to indicate whether 
the primary focus of a particular proposal is for Pool I, Pool II or 
Extraordinary Inflation. The total .Amount requested by each planning unit 
cannot exceed 3% of its budget base. 

7. in addition to submission of Pooll, Pool II and Extraordinary Inflation 
proposals, units are also encouraged to submit a brief outline of significant 
program changes which are planned through use of existing resources. 

Criteria for Evaluation of Pool I 
and Extraordinary Inflation Proposals 

1. For Pool I and Extraordinary Inflation proposals, there must be a clear 
. demonstration that efforts Jiave been made to solve the problem and that 

solution is beyond the financial capability of the units. Proposals which 
include commitment's for partial solution through re-allocation of existing 
^ resources are encouraged. 

2. It must be demonstrated that funding of t>ie proposal will result in long 
range positive benefits to Ohio University. 

3. There must be a clear demonstration that funding of the proposal will 
achi'eve at least one of the following: 

A. Maintenance of Ohio University's ability to recruit or retain high 
quality graduate and undergraduate students. 

B. Maintenance. of the quality of scholarship, education and/or life at - 
Oh 10^ University. 

C-. Maintenance of income, or reduction of costs at Ohio University. 
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Criteria for Evaluation of Pool II Proposals 



ERIC 



All proposals are expected to demonstrate that, if funded, they would 
meet at least one of the following three criteria: 

1. Improve Ohio University's ability to recruit and/or retain high 
quality graduate and undergraduate students. 

2. Increase the quality of scholarship, education and/or life at Ohio 
University. 

3. Increase income or reduce costs at the University. 



To the extent possible, proposals should also: 

1. Demonstrate the long range positive effects which will result. 

e.g, - How will the funding of a particular proposal continue to benefit 
Ohio University 8 to 10 years from now. 



2. Demonstrate how existing resources will be better utilized or put to 
new uses. Proposals should also include, where possible, plans for 
re-direction of the human resources of the University. 

e-g' Faculty and staff development by assignment to permit individuals 
preparation time to teach other courses or work in other areas. 

3. Include a discussion of the degree to which resources within the unit 
will be used to supplement the funds requested. Proposals which include 
commitments for reallocation of existing resources are encouraged. 

4. Demonstrate, to the extent possible, how increased cooperation among 
departments and/or the various planning units will result if the pro- 
posal is funded. 
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1979-80 Planning Form 
for 

Pool I, ..Pool II. Pi Extraordinary Inflation Requests 



Program Planning Unit: 
Planning Officer: 



Application made for: 



Pool I funds 
Pool II funds 

Extraordinary Inflation funds 



Priority ranking: 

Dollars requested 
in this proposal : 



Proposal 



A 
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Feedback 
Report of UPAC Decision 



Planning Unit: 
Proposal- title: 



Amount of- Request: 
UPAt R^ommendation: 



Perceived Strengths of Proposal : 



.Perceived Weaknesses of Proposal 



General Comments (if needed) 
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Summary of Program Changes 



Each planning unit is to describe in brief narrative form each of the signif 
cant changes instituted by the unit (from 1977-78 base program to 1978-79 pi 
ning parameter program). Each change should be described in terms of how it 
contributes to the objectives of the planning unit. 
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Pool I 
Criteria Rating Forms 



.Urtit: 



Proposal ^ 



Title: 



1. Extent to which unit has attempted to solve the probl 



em. 



minimal 
J 



considerable 

L 



2. Long range positive benefits to Ohio University. 



minimal 



considerable 



3. Impact on recruitment or retention. 



minimal 
J 



considerabl e 
-1 i_ 



4. Impact on quality of scholarship, education or life, 



minimal 
J 



considerable 



5. Impact on income/cpsts . 

no increased income/ 
no cost reduction 



increased income/ 
reduced cost 



Comments : 



1 1 O 
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Pool II 
Criteria Rating Forms 



Unit: 



Proposal #_ 



Title: 



1. Impact on recruitment or retention. 



minimal 

J : 



con^^rahl e 



2. Impact on quality of scholarship, education or life. 



minimal 
J 



considerable ; 



3. Impact on income/costs. 

no increased income 
•no cost reduction 



increased income 
reduced cost 



4. Long range positive benefits. 



very low 
J 



very high 

L 



C7 5. Utilization and redirection of existing resources, 
minimal 



considerabl e 



6. Reallocation or redirection of existing resources. 



minimal 
J 



• considerable 
_i 1- 



7. Interdisciplinary cooperation. 



minimal 
J 



considerable 



Comments ; 
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APPENDIX V 



Guidelines for UPAC 
Planning Unit Task Forces 



i 
I 



I 



i 



i 
1 
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TASK FORCE GUIDELINES 



September - December 

Each of the initial meetings (probably in October) will involve 
task force members, the head of the planning unit, the unit planning 
officer and the Vice. Provost for Planning. At these meetings: 

A. Information regarding the decision process used last^year will be 
given. 

B. A discussion of the relationship between the task force groups 
and the planning units will take place. .This discussion will 
include: 

^1 i~ The- over-a LI— p lanuing-scheduLe. - (d eadl.ines , . e^tc,, _ 

2. The review procedures for evaluation of 1978-79 Pool I 
and Pool II expenditures. 

3. The preparation format and evaluation guidelines for jj79-80 
Pool I, Pool II and Extraordinary Inflation proposals. 

•Task force members will not become involved in proposal preparation 
or assumption of responsibility for proposal submission. Members also will 
not serve as an advocate for the particular units contacted. 

December - January 

Units will prepare streamlined planning information. This information 
will include: 

A. Summary of major program objectives for 1979-80; 1980-81 and 1981-82. 

B. Pool I, Pool^Il and Extraordinary Inflation proposals. 

C. Budget data as needed for planning. 

Task force members may be requested to seek additional information from 
Planning Units if a proposal appears to have merit, but is unclear or 
incomplete. 

Task force members will be expected to summarize UPAC discussions 
regarding proposals so that feedback can be provided to each unit. These 
notes will be kept on tile by the Vice Provost for Planning. 

Maj^ ■ 

Meet with planning units to conduct final evaluation of 1978-79 Pool^ 

I and Pool II expenditures. While task force members should avoid involving 
themselves in the interna.1 management of the units they contact, it is 

quite appropriate for them to inquire as to the extent units have re|al located 
their existing resources to give additional support for the Pool I and Pool 

II proposals. The brief one to two page written report will be submitted to 
the UPAC, discussed and placed on file for use in future discussions. 
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Task Force Evaluation Report 
1978-79 Allocations 
(to be completed by the Planning Unit) 



Planning Unit : 



Type of Award: Pool I Pool II 



Amount of Award: $ Amount Requested: $_ 

Objectives of the Proposal: 



Outline of actual expenditures of the above award: 



Extent to which unites resources were used to supplement the above expenditures: 



To be completed, by Task Force and UPAC 
Evaluation as to degree unit objectives were met: ^ 
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Taslc Force Assignments 



Task Force I 

Communications 

Engineering 

Operations 

Afro-American Studies 



Task Force II 

Arts 5 Sciences 
University Relations 
Institut /onal Services 
Athletics 



Task Force III 

Business 
Education 
Honors Tutorial 
University College 



Gagliano 
Dorrill (Chm) 
Strother 
Tabler 

Harrington (Res) 



Hirschfeld 

Lin (Chm) 

Scott 

Smith 

Perotti ffRes) 



Jones-Witters (Chm) 

Wilkes 

Harper 



Tucker 



(Res) 



Task Force IV 



Task Force V 



College of Medicine 
Fine Arts 
Student Affairs 
Library 



Graduate College 
International Studies 
Information Systems 
Regional Higher Education 



Crowl . 

Stinson (Chm) 
Will iams 

Bruning (Res) 



Rock 

Rudy (Chm) 
Rollins 

Kennard (Res) 
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APPENDIX VI 



Charge to the. . 
Structural Review Subcommittee of 

UPAC 
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STRUCTURAL REVIEW COMMITTEE 



As Ohio University prepares to enter the next decade, it is imperative that a 
process be established to insure effective and efficient ackninistrative procedures 
and structure. This process must be capable of evaluating existing procedures and 
structures to insure that they are capable of responding to new educational problems 
and demands as well as providing for the necessary support operations which make the 
educational programs function effectively. If existing procedures and structures 
give evidence of not being able to respond to the changing needs of the University,' 
modification will have to take place. It is important to realize that any attempt 
to implement significant changes in existing procedures and structures will, for the 
following reasons, require a considerable period of time: ' 

1. The development of a plan for procedural and structural change must: a) 
seek ideas and input from the University Community at large, b) be based on 
intensive evaluation of the existing system, c) include, clear statements of 
the goals to be achieved and finally, d) insure open discussion and deliber- 
ation regarding tlie degree to which the proposed changes vri 11 actually 
achieve those goals. 

2. The implementation of any significant modification in structure must take 
place over a period of time in order to: a) be least disruptive to' the 
overall University and, b) allow for the appropriate reassignment of person- 
nel. This may require a period of as much as two or three years. 

Since this length of time may be needed and since the 1980!s are rapidly 
approaching, it is necessary that Ohio University begin imnediately to implement a 
process for review. The purpose of this document is to describe a specific procedure 
for initiating such a system of review. It includes a description of the tody to begin 
the review process, the charge given to that body, the implementation schedule and the 
decisi on procedure. 

UPAC Structural Review Committee : 

« 

A committee of nine has been appointed as a sub-corrmittee of UPAC and is charged 
to carry out the initial review. This committee includes five faculty members 
selected from a range of disciplines, a dean of a college and three administrators. . 
The cofrmittee will be provided essential support from the Provost's Office. 

Charge 

The committee is charged with identifying v^ere modiciations in current adminis- 
trative proc^ures and structures are needed, or, where changes in the orientation of 
existing structures might result in increased efficiency, effectiveness or viability of 
the University. There'are three key components to the charge given this committee.* 

A. Review of ^Current Administrative Structures : Based on a review and evaluation of 
the present ^administrative, procedures and structure of the University , initial 
suggestions for modification will be made. As part of the evaluation process, 
the Committe^e will be expected to make appropriate comparisons regarding adminis- 
trative procedures and structures at other universities of comparable size an(d 
composition. It is also expected that in addition to making use of data currently 
available for evaluation of academic perfonnance and administrative costs, the 
conmittee v/ill devise appropriate indices for comparison and evaluation of support 
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units. The analysis should also include consideration of the degree of overlap 
in the administration and delivery of both teaching and non-teaching services. 



B. Committee Proposals for Pro c edural and Structural Change : After gathering all 
necessary information and naking appropriate assijnptions regarding student enroll- 
ments and financial resources available to the University during the 198 0's, the 
committee is to recommend a plan (or plans) for needed changes. Accompanying this 
plan is to be a rationale for any change which speaks to the following points: 

!• That the academic mission of the University will be better accomplished by the 
proposed modif ications in .administrative procedure and structure. 

.2.' That the necessary support functions will be maintained in a manner in which 
' they can be efficient and , effective. 

3. That there will be efficient coordination^ between groups carrying out support . 
functions and the„v.ar±ou 5 acad^^ 

4. That there will be a significant improvement over the current structure in < 
efficiently meeting anticipated University needs. 

5. That there will be sufficient flexibility in meeting a range of potential 
situations in which the University may find itself. 

C. Open Discussion of Alternatives under Consideration : There must be open discussion 
with affected units during all stages of the review and evaluation process. After 
the committee recommendations have been presented to the Provost, final discussions 
will be undertaken between the Provost and appropriate advisory bodies. Following 
these discussions, the Provost will make his decisions regarding implementation. . 

Implanentation Schedule 

Any specific reconmendations by the committee are to include an outline of the 
implementation steps, the dates by which each step might reasonably be- accompl ished , a- 
rationale indicating why thi s schedule wiJl be least disruptive for individuals and the 
university community, and how existing structure can provide for continued "efficient 
operation during the implementation period. - 

Decision Procedure 

The committee is to make its report in a written form to the Provost. Jhe Provost 
in consultation with the UPAC, Dean's Council and other appropriate bodies will decide 
whether to accept and implement the recanmendation(s) . 
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APPENDIX VII 

A Compendium of Historical 
Information for Planning 
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ERIC 



TO 



FROM 



OHIO UNIVERSITY 

' Inter-Office Communication 

DATE December'^27, 1978 

Members of UPAg, Vice Presi^dents and Academic Deans . 




FAV, Vice Fresiaents ana Acaae 
aJringtoi^^ Informati 



on Systems 



SUBJECT Profile of Historical PlanMJig Data 



Planning information /nd management data analyses have long been 
available in large quantities at Ohio University. However, a year's 
experience with our present planning process has demonstrated the need 
'for more systematically available departmental planning data. 

Formerly, an array of management reports with general relevance to 
the planning process had been disseminated on an intermittent basis. 
These reports dealt with specific topics such as student headcount en- 
rollments and contained both historical information and projections. 
A major difficulty with their use was that related information relevant 
to specific planning decisions was often contained in several independ- 
ently issued reports. In addition, the reports 'contained ^both historical 
datd that was static and projections that were subject to continuous 
revision. |. 

An initial phase of an ongoing effort to improve the availability 
and use of relevant data ii;i the planning process has resulted in the ! 
preparation of a„ computerized compendium of historical planning data. 
The data profiles for each academic department, college'level summaries 
and the University nummary are presented herein for youi* fe.view and 
critique. A complete set of profiles and associated summaries has been 
prepared for each planning unit. 

• ' 

The information presented in these departmental profiles and 
associated summaries pertain only to cjedit generating academic budget- 
units. Hence, there are no profiles for units such as the Child Care 
Center or the Dean's Office within the College of Education, nor are 
data for these units included in the college level or University summaries. 

An effort is presently underway to identify information and data' 
for non-instructional units that would aid the planning process. ' 
Assistance and suggestions regarding available and helpful information 
for inclusion are earnestly solicited. 



Description of Historical Profil.es . 
will contain four major sections 1 



The profile for each department 



Section I - Students: This section contains information about 
students by student major. Student majors not associated with 
specific departments but within the college are included only 
in the college and University!; summaries . 
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Page 2 

UPAC, Vice Presidents and Academic Deans 



December '27, 1978 



.Fa'll headcoant enrollments and the annual number of degrees 
awarded during each of the past five years are. reported for 
each student major. It is important to remember that student 
major in this instance ' is the col lapsed' major grouping that 
combine-s various area of concentration codes assigned by each 
college. This is the procedure used with the Induced Course 
Load Matrix (ICLM) system developed several years ago. 

Individual jarea of concentration codes often involve less than 
five students and larger aggregations are necessary to achieve 
meaningful planning information. 

Settion II - Courses : The undergraduate, graduate and total 
student" credit hours associated with each course abbreviation 
for a department are reported in this section. Only fall xredit 
hour information is presented. Lnstructional activity in 
general courses such as University Professor, Honors College and 
other interdis^ciplinary programs are reported when these 
activities can be associated with sponsoring departments. 

Also reported in this section are fall average section sizes ^nd 
fall Weighted Student Credit Hours., (WSCH) . WSCH information is 
reported for both regularly budgeted instruction and instruction 
coordinated by the Continuing Education division. 

Average section size is based only on the instructional activity 
funded from departmental resources and does not include Continu- 
ing Education courses. An attempt has been made to accommodate 
the effect of joint classes by combining data for classes schedul 
for the same room at the same time. This is done by adding the 
reciprocal of the number of joint classes to the total number* of 
sections before dividing the number of sections into the total 
enrollment. 

The OU-Index reported with the class size information and else- 
where t^iroughout the profile is simply a method of relating de- 
partmental data to the total University average. For example, 
a department with an average class size of 15.6 students per 
section and an index of .78 has an average section size that is 
22% smaller than the total University average section size. 

Section III - Staffing and Productivity : This section contains 
historical, information pertiaining to perstinnel and the activities 
associated with their departmental activities. The first sub- 
section contains the annuaL Weighted Student Credit Hour output 
and both direct and fully allocated unit costs. The expenditures 
used in these computations are the final year-end actual expendi- 
tures and they may deviate from departmental budgets by small 
amounts. 
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UPAC, Vice Presidents and Academic Deans 



December 27, 1978 



The number of tenured PTE faculty for the department, including 
those on 'professional leave, and the number of non-tenured PTE 
faculty are reported in this section along with the "percentage of 
the total who are tenured. These data are bashed upon the number 
of contracts in force during the fall quarter and do not include 
positions which juay be budgeted but unfilled. The-^software that 
produces this portion of the analysis was completed during the 
past year and the information necessary to compute the tenure 
ratios was not available prior to 1977. At a later time associated 
faculty will be included in thfs section. Associated faculty 
are University employees who have rank (and perhaps tenure) 
^in a given academic department but who are not budgeted with 
that unit. 

Tenure information is meaningful only on a headcount basis. 
While the headcount number of faculty in this section is related 
to the number of PTE faculty budgeted, these two sections of the 
profile need not correspond directly. This results fi;om the 
budgeting of, positions in units other than the home department, 
budgeting resources for positions temporarily vacant and clas- 
sifying personnel with tenure as administrative staff due to 
current work assignments. 

The budget packets iwhich are prepared e..^h year for the 
Responsibility Accounting System included an PTE personnel 
summary. .The budgeted PTE staffing summary contained in these 
profiles displays these data for the past five ye^rs . The 
information as submitted for each budget unit is checked and 
verified by the Controller's Office and, to assure comparability 
among all departments, the department chairmen are classified 
as faculty even though they may not have been classified that 
way initially. 

The .sub-section on staffing ratios includes the number of PTE 
students taught by the department duringi? each fall quarter. 
All students are included whether or not they are ineligible 
for state subsidy support. ""Three student/staffing ratios are 
computed using the budgeted PTE information immediately preced- 
ing this, sub-section. The first of these is the'ratio of PTE 
students to PTE faculty. The second is t)ie ratio of PTE studerts 
to the combined faculty and contract graduate student total. Con- 
tract graduate students were included since they represent poten- 
tial teaching resources and since there presently rs no convenient 
way to extract non-teaching GA'^s from the total. Teaching assign- 
ments for many graduate students often change from quarter-to- 
quarter and their inclusion represents the mo-st comparable com- 
parisons among departments. 

t ''■ .... 

The third staffing ratio presented in thi section consists of 
the ratio of total PTE' students to tal FIl: staff including 
faculty, contract graduate studei^c , administrative and civil 
service personnel. 
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UPAC, Vice Presidents and Academic Deans 



December 27, 1978 



A comparison of budgeted teaching resources and the FTE teaching 
resources required to produce the actual student credit hours 
assuming Regents Model, staffing patterns is presented in the next 
sub-section. The budgeted faculty only and the budgeted faculty 
plus budgeted graduate student total are reported in separate 
sections along with the number of FTE teaching staff required to 
match the Regents staffing models, . 

The final portion of the section on staffing and productivity in- 
cludes a percentage distribution of faculty effort as reported by 
each person completing a faculty service report. To afford a 
measure of comparability among faculty members within, as well as 
among departments, the total effort represented by each faculty 
service report is taken as 100% of total effort and the effort 
y associated with each activity is counted as a percentage of that 
total. The raw data were cumulated for department totals and for 
• subsequent summaries so that part-time personnel contribute pro- 
portionately to the results reported. 

Section IV - Expenditures : The final major section of each 
-'department profile presents actual expenditures for the most j 
recent five year period. Included are net general operating 
expenditures, expenditures from rotary accounts and restricted 
expenditures. 



The planning profile information is presently limited to the credit 
generating academic units. College level summaries and the total iJniversit 
summary are simply aggregations of the academic departments and they pre- 
sently do 'not include support units within colleges such as the deans 
office and other non-teaching support budget units. It is anticipated 
that data for these units and for other non-instructional units will be 
presented in a separate report. 

As the planning process evolves and as additional relevant information 
becomes available it will be added to the planning profiles. For example, 
we are presently planning to add student attrition data for each student- 
major. 

Suggestions which wilT improve the usefulness of these reports are 
encouraged. / 
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REPORT NC: FARMOlOO OHIO UNIVERSITV 

PROGRAM PLANNING UN IT H I STQRJCAL RESOURCE INFORMATION 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx;:xx;<x^xxxxxxxx 
X buccet-unit: x 

X 202005C X 
X eOTANY X 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 



date: 12/08/78 
PAGE I 



t« FALL HEAOCCUNTS BY VAJOP: 



l?73 



1 974 



STUDENTS 
1975 



1976 



1977 



01 EOTANY 

FREShMAN 
SCPHCMCHE 
JUNIOR ' 
SENIOR 

UNCIRGRAD 

MASTERS 
DOCTORAL 
GPAOUATE 



34 
22 
24 
13 
93 

13 
13 
26 



42 
24 
28 
15 
109 

17 
12 
29 



39 
17 

26 
25 
107 

15 
9 
24 



51 
13 
18 
23 
105 

13 
13 
26 



75 
32 
25 
1 S 
150 

16 
12 

28 



TCTAL 



1 19 



138 



131 



131 



178 



ANNUAL DEGREES AWAROEDt 
PACCAL AUREATE 
MASTERS 
OCCTGPATE 
TCTAL 



7 
7 
1 

15 



1 1 
9 
1 

21 



17 
4 
4 

25 



19 

8 
2 
29 



13 

6 

19 



COURSES 



3. FALL STUDENT CREDIT hOURS: 
GOT 

UNDERGRADUATE 3 6 20 

GRADUATE 322 
SUB-TOTAL 3949 



3108 2867 2795 2738 

282 275 330 344 

3490 3142 3125 3083 
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REPORT NC: FARMOlOO 



OHIO UNIVERSITY 



CATE: 12/08/78 



RROGRAM PLANNING UNIT HISTCRTCAL RHSOURCE INFORMATION 



PAGE 



XXX)fXXX)»;cxXXXXXXXXX)CXXXXXXXXXXXX 
X eUCCFT-UNIT : - . . X 

X 2030050 X 
X BOTANY X 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 



4. FALL ^SCH (ATHENS): 
BOT 

6. FALL AVERAGE SECTICN SIZE: 
BOT 

CU-INOFX 



1973 

8423 

20«4 
•?7 



X 974 

7695 

19.0 
• 93 



COURSES 
1975 

7140 

16.7 
. •84 



1976 

7329 

15.0 
• 75 



1977 

7422 

17^0 
• 84 



STAFFING AND PRODUCTIVITY 



1% UNIT COST data: 

ANNUAL WSCH 

DIRECT CCST/ViSCH 
CU- INDEX 

ALLOCATED COST/WSCH 
OL-INDEX 

8^ TEACHING FACULTY: 

TENURED 
NON-TENURED 
TCTAL 

PERCENT TFNURED 

9^ EUOGETED FTE STAFFING: 

FA^CULTY 

GRAC^ ASSISTANTS 
AD^'INISTPATDKS 
CIVIL SERVICE 
TCTAL 



255<;3 

$14 . ee 

1 •SI 

S29^ 12 
!• 15 



24 C43 

S 16.01 
l^^8 

S31 .69 
I#14 



13.10 
7,00 
4.00 
2.00 

26.1 0 



22131 

5I7^62 
1^35 

$33 .42 
1 ^22 



13^20 
^ 6 •• 0 0 
2 .00 
1 .50 
22^70 



22004 

$19^16 
!• 29 

536.1 5 
1^33 



13^20 
6^60 
2^00 
1*50 

23^30 



23131 

S 19^02 
» •31 

$39^18 

U23 



13^ 0 
1^0 
\ 4^ 0 

92-0 



1 3^2 0 
&• 39 
? •OO 
I • '50 

2 3 •\9 
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PCPOPT NC: FARMOICO CHIO UNIVERSITY DATE: 12/06/78 

P.fiOCRAM PLANNING UNIT HISTORICAL RESOURCE INFORMATION PAGE 3 
XXXXXXX>XXXXX>XXX>)(XX)r>XXXXXXXXX 

X euccet-unit: X 

X 202C05C X 
X BOTANY X 
X XXX XX XX XX XXX XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

STAFF I NG AND PRODUCT IVITY 

IS73 1975 1976 1977 

10. STAFFING RATICS: 

FTE STUOENTS 262.8 232.7 209.5 208.3 205.5 

FTE STC/FTF FACULTY — 17.8 15.9 15.8 15.6 

FTE STD/FTE FACT-GA — 11.6 10.9 10.5 10.5 

FTE STC/FTE TOT STAFF 6.9 9.2 8.9 8.9 



11. REGENTS MOOEL/DEP ART. 9UDGETED: 



MODEL FTE FOP ENROL 

BUOGETCO FACULTY 
CIFFEPFNCE FRCM MODEL 
X niFF^.-FRQM MODEL 

BUCCETEO FACULTY G GA 
DIFFERENCE FRCM MCOEL 
X CIFF. FROM MODEL 



1 5.60 



14.62 

13.10 
-1.52 
-1 0.30 

?0.10 
+ 5 .48 
+37.40 



13.22 

13.20 
-.02 
-.10 

19.20 
+5.98 
♦45.20 



13.57 

13.20 
-.37 
-2.70 

19.80 
♦ 6.23 
♦45.90 



1 3 .75 

1 3.20 
-.55 
-4.00 

1 9.59 
♦ 5.84 
+ 42 .40 



12. X DISTRIQLTIQN OF FACULTY EFFCRT: 
PR! MARY INSTRUCT I CN 



1 GEN. STUDY 

3 BACTALAUR. 

4 MASTERS 

5 OCCTCRAL - 
SUB-TOTAL 



32.6 
1 7. 1 
6.1 
1 3.5 
69.2 



STUDENT ADVISING 



1 Ff/SC 

2 JP/SR 

3 MASTERS 
4. DCCTORS 

SU9-T0T^L 



1.8 
t .3 
1. 9 
2.3 
7.2 
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REPORT NC: PARMOlOO 



OHIO UMVERSIT>r 



OATe: 12/08/78 



PROGRAM PLANNING UNIT HISTORICAL RESOURCE INFORMATION 



PAGF 



)lXXXXXXX)^XXXXXXXX)c)tXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

X eucget-unit: x 

X 2030050 X 
X eCTANY X 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 



1973 



STAFFING AND PRODUCTIVITY 
1974 1 975 1976 



1977 



ADMIMSTPAT ION 



1 CEPARTMENT AOMIN — 3»2 

^-"CCL/DEPT CCM. — 2»2 

3 UMVrREITY COM, — — •3 

5 CTHER AOMIN» — — — #3 

SUB-TOTAL — ■ 5»7 

RESEARCH 

1 UMVERSITY/DEPT — — — 12.3 

2 PLiBLlCAIION PRP. — — A»8 

StD-TOTAL ^ — — • ie»0 



♦ * FIE BASr^O CN DEPARTMENTAL FACULTY WHO COVPLETEO A FACULTY ACTIVITY 
REPORT FOR FALL QUARTER. 

«••• EXPENDITURES 

13» DEPARTMENTAL EXPENDITURES: 

GENERAL Cf'ERATiNG $380834 S3848ei $369870 $421496 $439864 

RESTRICTED — $10921 $549e3 > $43704 $72172 
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REPOPT no: FARMOlOO 



OHIO UNIVERSITV 



date: 12/08/78 



PROGRAM PL^'^NNING UNIT HISTCRICAL RESOURCE INFORMATION 



PAGE 



93 



xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxyxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
X ccllege: X 

X 202 X 
X CCLLEGE OF ARTS t SCIENCES X 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 



I 974 



STUDENTS 
1975 



l?76 



I 977 



1. FALL hFADCCUNTS BY MAJOR! 



CCLLECE ICTAL 

FREShMAN 

SOPhOMORE 

JUNIOR 

SENIOR 

SPECIAL 

CKDFRGP AD 

MASTERS 
DOCTORAL 
GRADUATE 

TCTAL 



£00 
622 
817 
C53 
6 

2898 

432 
179 
611 

3509 



723 
460 
612 
571 

2366 

439 
167 
606 

2972 



751 
424 

550 
473 

2198 

426 
179 
606 

2803 



903 
437 
474 
407 

2221 

385 
182 
567 

27ea 



925 
497 
477 
406 
1 1 
2316 

389 
151 
54 0 

2856 



A^^UAL DCGPEFS AWARCEDJ 

ASSCCIATE DECREE 
' BACCALAUREATE 

MASTERS 
• DCCIOPATE 
TCTAL 



14 

€63 
109 
19 
£25 



18 

€97 
168 
37 
92 0 



9 

497 
123 
53 
682 

COURSES 



13 
456 
155 

37 
66.1 



6 

394 
168 
28 
598 



3. FALL STUDENT CREDIT HOURS: 



CCLLEGE TOTAL 

UNDFPGRACUAT E 
GRADUATE 
TCTAL 



113304 
7344 

120648 



93032 
7 72 5 
100757 



85834 
8707 
94 54 1 



S1775 
6562 
100337 



95983 
6615 
104596 
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COURSES 





1973 


1 974 


1 975 


1976 


.1977 


FALL HSCH (ATHENS ) : 












05 BOTANY 


8423 


7695 


71 40 


7329 


7 42 2 




1 2 7 06 


I 2 0 0 7 


1 0859 


11116 


1 1 032 


07 CLASSIC LG 


2585 


222 1 


1526 


1570 


1 72^ 


Oe ENGLISH 


45668 


36142 


31 395 


32827 


34689 


09 GECGRAPHY 


4 048 


4035 


3661 


3936 


4 705 


10 GECLCGY 


4 1 77 


3645 


4467 


£6Cd 


4 991 


11 GOVERNMENT 


1 5367 


12203 


10363 


11234 


1 1 oo:? 


12 HISTORY 


11899 


9503 


9936 


6572 


1 0483 


13 LINGUISTIC 


40 18 


4216 


4316 


5495 


4959 


14 CCHPUTER S 


2754 


2130 


2099 


2269 


2733 


15 MATh 


13446 


13236 


1361 2 


16222 


1 7538 


16 MODERN LNG 


17713 


14168 


12219 


12663 


12371 


17 PH ILOSOPhY 


9942 


6671 


7928 . 


6859 


7921 


le PSYCHOLOGY 


24401 


21 1 66 


20887 


21Q62 


2145:7 


19 SOCIAL WK. 


3532 


2425 


3224 


3633 


2392 


20 sec t ANTH 


I 1 1 65 


9769 


9275 


9215 


9443 


21 2CCL0GY 


13818 


13278 


1 2365 


1269Q 


1 0749 


22 PHYSICS 


fl7C7 


8906 


9546 


9297 


9 80 4 


26 FCCNOMTCS 


1 1 177 


6 192 


1 0871 


10414 


1 1 696 


TCTAL 


' 225594 


195237 


165702 


192526 


198123 


FALL >SCH (CONTINUING 


EDUC) 3 










06 CHEJ'ISTRY 


382 


345 


3 18 


282 


252 


Ce ENGLISH 




276 


115 






I I GOVERNMENT 




27 




69 




12 HI STORY 








226 


61 


14 COMPUTER S 








748 


667 


16 MCCERN LNG 


16 










17 PHILOSCPHY 






102 






18 PSYCHOLOGY 


190 


200 


523 


1137 


187 


19 SOCIAL WK* 




1 0 




20 




20 SOC t ANTH 


158 


9 


302 


9 


299 


21 ZOOLOGY 


4C6 


361 


392 


353 


32 1 


22 PHYSICS 






1 2 


66 




26 ECONOMICS 


61 




267 




287 


TCTAL 


12 19' 


1 229 


2033 


2914 


2077 



«^ 
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1573 



1574 



COURSES 
1975 



1576 



1577 



6. FALL AVERAGE SECTION SIZE? 

05 BOTANY 20.4 15.0 16.7 I5«0 17.0 

06 CHEI^ISTRY 27.3 23,1 23.0 27.4 28.7 

07 CLASSIC LG 20«4 14.3 12.0 13.2 15.3 

08 ENGLISH 24.8 20.6 20.5 20.8 21.4 

09 CFGCRAPHY 20.7 15.5 20.5 ie«5 23«t 

10 GFCLOGY 22.0 20.0 24.3 2C«e 21.3 
* 11 GOVERNMENT 36.6 25.5 30.4 25.8 27.4 

12 HISTORY 25.1 20.6 20.5 15.6 20.2 

13 LINGUISTIC 15.2 11.2 5.9 13.4 11.4 

14 COMPUTER S 32.6 15.0 21.7 34.4 39.3 

15 ¥AJh 25.5 ^1.5 23.6 25.0 32.8 

16 MODERN LKG 15.9 \l2.e 15.1 .15.6 IS.O 

17 PHILOSOPHY 26.5 21.9 20.8 22.1 24.8 

18 PSYCHOLOGY 44.6 31.0 27.2 I 34.6 34.0 

19 SOCIAL WK. ^ 47;.2 ?7.3 24*0 21 .? 21.0 

20 sec r, ANTH 34.7 23.7 25.2 26.5 25.9 

21 ZCCLOGY 15.8 24.5 20.7 24.2 18.5 

22 PHYSICS IS. 4 14.2 15.5 . 16.2 13.9 
26 ECChCMlCS 37.6 30.6 33.7 33.0 35.9 

TCTAL 25.5 21.1 21.5 22.4 23.4 

OU-INOEX 1.08 1.04 1.09 1.12 1.16 



STAFFING ANO PROOUCTIVITV 



7. UMT COST data: 

AKKLAL MSCH 

OIBFCT COST/lkSCH 
OU-INOEX 

ALLOCATED COST/WSCH 
OL-INOEX 



682071 

SI 3. 75 
1.11 

S26.34 
1.11 



604 176 

S14.68 
1.17 

S31.02 

1 r 1 1 



5845:72 

$14.46 
1» 1 1 

$25f '4 
1.09 



554C66 

S15.01 
1. 05 

$27.57 
1. 02 



604826 

$15.47 
1.06 

$34.14 
1.07 



EKLC 
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1973 



STAFFING AND PROOUCTIVITY 
1974 1975 1976 



1977 



a« TEAChTNG FACULTY: 



T&NLRED 
NCN-TENUPED 
TEPfr/ (N0N-TENU9ED) 
TCTAL 

PEfSCENT TENUPED 

9. BtlCGETEC FTE STAFFING: 

FACULTY 

GR^C. ASSISTANTS 
ADMINISTRATORS 
CIVIL SERVICE 
TCTAL 

10. STAFFING RATICS: 

FTF STUDENTS 
FTE STD/FTE FACULTY 
FTE STD/FTF FAC&GA 
FTE STD/FTE TOT STAFF 



804: 



361 .90 
1 26.80 
14.00 
47.20 
551.90 



671 7.1 
18.6 
1 3.7 
I 2.2 



318.90 
120. 1 0 
8«50 
40.60 
488. 1 0 

6302. 7 
1 9.8 
14.4 
12.9 



311.23 
1 14.38 
10.50 
37.83 
473.94 



ee€9. 1 

2 1.5 
15.7 
14. 1 



296.0 
19.0 
y 24.0 
339.0 

87.0 



312.20 
1 08.57 
9.36 
38.78 
468.91 



6973.2 
22.3 
16.6 
14.9 



11. REGENTS MCDEL /DEPART. BUDGETED: 



MDCEL FTE FOR ENROL 

EUCCETED FACULTY 
DIFFERENCE FROM MODEL 
X CIFF. FROM MODEL 

BUOCETED FACULTY £ GA 
DIFFERENCE FROM MODEL 
% DIFF. RRCM MODEL 



417.77 



3C1 .55 

3€i»90 
+ .35 



490.70 
4-129.15 
•♦35.70 



343.89 

3ie.9C 
-24.99 
-7.20 

439.00 
4-95.1 1 
4-27.60 



358.38 

31 1.23 
-47.15 
-13.10 

425.61 
♦67.23 
♦ 18.70 



366.90 

312.20 
-54.70 
-14.90 

420.77 
♦53.87 
♦14.60 
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1973 

12. % DISTRIOLTION OF FACULTY EFFCPT: 



STAFFING AND PRODUCTIVITY 
1574 1 ^75 1576 



1977 



PFIN/kPY INSTRLCTICN 

1 GfN. STUDY 

2 TECHNICAL 

3 R«CCAL/»UR. 

4 MASTERS 

5 CCCTCRAL 
SLB-TOTAL 



31.1 
• 4 

22.8 
8.0 
3«9 

67.1 



STUDENT /kDVlSING 

1 FP/SO 

2 JF/SR 

3 K/^STERS 

4 CCCTORS 
SLB-T0T4L 



1*5 
1.6 

I.O 
5.5 



AC** IMSTPATION 



I DEPARTMENT ADMIN 
£ CCL/DEPT COM. 

3 UNIVERSITY COM. 

4 UNIVERSITY GVT. 

5 CTHEP" ACMIN. 
SUB-TOTAL 



RESE4RCI- 



1 UNIVERSITY/DEPT 

2 PLBLICATION PRP. 
.3 EXTERNAL SFCNSOP 

S LB- TOTAL 



3.8 
3.0 
U 0 
.4 
I .0 

0 



17«1 
1.6 
.1 

18.6 



ERLC 
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1973 



STAFFING ANO PRODUCTIVITY 
1974 1975 1976 



1 977 



PLBLIC SERVICE 



1 COMMUNITY 
SLB-TOTAL 



FTE BASED CN DEPARTMENTAL FACULTY WHO CCMPLETEC A FACULTY ACTIVITY 
REPORT FOR FALL QUARTER. < 



EXFENOITURES 



13. CEPAPTMENTAL EXPENDITURES: 

GENERAL CPERATING $9-377826 $8867498 $84481 32 $8914111 $9358625 

ROTARIES — $1:964- $116 $4633 $4506, 

PESTPICTEC $560723 $747317 $714990 $762764 



33G 



306 
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1973 



STUDENTS 
1975 



1976 



I 977 



1« FALL HEAOCCUNTS BY MAJOR: 



UKOFP-GR^DS 

ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
CCVfUNICATIONS 
EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING 
FINF ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMER ICAN 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TOTAL 



2696 
12 12 

iseo 

?662 
E59 
1331 
3A77 
5 
1 

1 3725 



2 366 
1 123 
1620 
2208 
550 
I 150 
2293 
8 

11 318 



2196 
1155 
1633 
1 984 
616 
1119 
2088 
7 
4 

10&04 



2221 
1283 
1 752 
2108 
778 
1 CS4 
1761 
16 
4 

10977 



2316 
1421 
1 800 
2134 
882 
106 1 
1507 
14 
13 
1 1148 



GPACtATES 

arts & science 
business 
ccmvunicattons 
edlcatTon 
enc ineer ing 
fine arts 
univ. college 
miscellaneous 

TCTAL 



eii 

92 
216 
3 47 

1 C4 

2 10 
11 
ei 

ies2 



606 
13 0\ 
230 
477 
105 
214 
6 
60 
1 628 



CO 5 
116 
199 
5S4 
9 4 
19C 
4 
98 
1 820 



56 7 
74 

196 

46 1 
99 

183 

109 

ie89 



540 
86 

184 

4C9 
79 

170 
1 

147 
1676 



TOTAL 

ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUS INESS 
COMMUN IC ATIONS 
EDUCATION 
ENGINEER ING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC*AMERICAN 
MISCELLANEOUS 
• TCTAL 



3509 
1304 
1776 
3029 
663 
1541 
3468 
5 
t2 
tT3TT 



2972 
1253 
1 C50 
2685 
€55 
1364 
2299 
8 
60 
13146 



2603 
1271 
1832 
2498 
710 
1309 
2092 
7 

102 
12624 



2786 
1357 
194 6 
2S69 
677 
1237 
1761 
1 6 
113 
12666 



2856 
1507 
1984 
2603 
961 
1231 
1506 
14 
_ 160 
12824 



ERJC 
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337 
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19 73 


1 S74 


1 975 


1 97 6 


1 al f f 


t ■ 

2« A^^'UAL DEGREES AWARCED? 












ASSOCIATE DEGREE 












ARTS & SCIENCE 


1 4 


1 8 


9 


1 3 


8 


BUS INESS 


1 4 - 


8 


2 






CO>»'»^UMCATIONS 


2 


5 


2 


2 




EDLCAT ION 


1 1 


13 


6 






ENGINEERING 


2 


/ 1 


1 





— 


FINE ART S 


3 


2 








UNIV. COLLEGE 


97 


107 


1 2 4 


1 30 


102 


AFRC- AMER ICAN 












f I SCELLA NEOU S 


1 










TOTAL 


I 44 


154 


14 4 


14 5 


110 


BACC ^L AUFE AT c 












ARTS & SCIENCE 


6 83^ 


697 


4 97 


456 


394 


BUS INESS 


3 42 


361 


333 


309 


30 3 


COW VUN IC AT IONS ^ 


371 


442 


44 6 


w c i; 


31 1 


EDUCATION ' 


1 046 


961 


73 1 


70 1 


/6 ■'l 


ENG TNEFP ING 


127 


114 


110 


A <r 1 


10 3 


FINE ARTS 


261 


250 


21 9 


1 86* 


167 


tlMV. COLLEGE 


323 ^- 


300 


247 


194 


191 


AFRC-AMFR ICAN 


2 


4 


4 


4 


2 


li'ISCELLANEOUS 


12 


12' 




2 


1 


TOTAL 


3 I 77 


31 41 


2589 


235S 


2103 


MASTERS 












ARTS S SCIENCE 


1 09 


: 168 


. 123 


155 


168 


BUS INESS 


18 


39 


^ 3 9 


4 7 


44 


CCMVUNICATIONS 


3 I 


65 


65 


55 


50 


EDUCATION 


70 


175 


151 


229 


Sl9 


ENGINEERING 


25 


26 


38 


33 


30 


FINE ARTS 


49 


69 


56 


60 


61 


UNIV. COLLEGE 


3 


3 


2 






AFRC-AMER ICAN 












^MISCELLANEOUS 


17 


25 


3^ 


70 


89 


TCTAL 


232 


590 


51 2 


649 


661 



OCCTCFATE 
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2« A^NUAL OEGREf:S AWAROEO: 

ARTS C SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
CCNXUNTCATIOKS 
EOUCATIOK 
ENGINEERING ^ 
FINE ARTS 
LNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMER ICAK 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TOTAL 



1973 



19 
1 

15 
12 

3 



1974 



37 

15 
30 

2 
' 7 

1 

2 
94 



STUDENTS 
1975 

53 

7 

30 

5 

1 

96 



1976 



21 
14 
1 
7 



80 



1577 



28 
1 

12 
25 
I 

9 



1 

77 



TCTAL 

ARTS C SCIENCE 

BUSINESS 

COVJk^UNIC ATIONS 

EOUCATION 

ENCINEERING 

FINF ARTS 
-UNIV. COLLEGE 
. AFPC-AMER ICAN 

VI SCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 



8 25 
375 
419 

11 39 
177 
313 
423 
2 
30 

37C3 



920 
408 
527 

11 79 
14 3 
343 
^11 
4 
39 

3979 



£82 
. 373 
622 
918 
154 
275 
374 
4 

- 39 
334 I 



356 
46C 
944 
155 
253 
224 
4 
72 
3229 



598 
34 8 
373 
875 
i34 
23 7 
- 293 
2 
91 
2951 



COURSES 



FALL STUDENT CPEOIT HOURS: 



UrOERCRACUATE 



ARTS C SCIENCE 


1 13304 


93032 ' 


e5E34 


91775 


95983 


•BUSINESS 


1§175 


13231 > 


12';37 


12133 


12710 


COMHUNICATTONS 


17102 


15702 


15 083 


14712 


13606 


EOUCATION 


28^01 




21959 


2C177 


19659 


ENGINEERING 


7861 


6664 


7617 


7879 


8315 


FINE ARTS 


247C4 


20637 


20337 


16558 


18266 


UNIV* COLLEGE 


518 


542 


414 


435 


122 7 


AFRC— AMERICAN 


1 124 


704. 


. 594 


1054 


1441 



ERIC 



309 
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I 










1 974 


19i75 


1976 


1977 


3« FALL STUDENT CFEOIT HOURS: 






\ 




t 


M ISCELLANEOUS 


75 


49 


\ 

50 







TCTAL 


208464 


I 74 722 


1*64 32 5 


166723 


I 71207 


CPACLATE 












APTS e SCIENCE 


7344 


7725 


8707 


6562 


861 5 


BUS INF SS 


1 021 


1 456 


145 3 


91 5 


1259 


COM^/UN !C AT IONS 


2064 


2125 


1691 


1669 


1 735 


EOLCATION 


26 15 


3436 


3736 


3489 


3559 


ENG INEER I NG 




802 


865 


^04 


778 


FINE APTS 


2 62C 


2699 


234 1 


2424 


2300 


UNIV. COLLEGE 












AFBC-AMEPICAN 


t 


24 


1 7 


31 


29 


MISCELLANEOUS 




248 




112 


163 


TCTAL 


I e 632 


18515 


1881 0 


16106 


1 8438 


TCTAL 












ARTS t SCIENCE 


120643 


100757 


94541 


I 00337' 


104598 


BUS INCSS 


16 1 96 


14687 


13890 


13 048 


13^69 


Cn^MUN IC AT !ONS 


19 166 


17627 


16774 


16381 


1 534 1 


eOUCATlON 


31216 


£7397 


25695 


23666 


232!8 


ENG INEER JNG 


8730 


7666 


8482 


8783 


9C93 


FINE APTS 


27324 


23336 


22678 


20982 


20566 


UMV. COLLEGE 


5 18 


542 


4 1 4 


435 


122 7 


AFRC-AMEB ICAN 


1 125 


728 


61 1 


1C85 


1470 


MISCELLANEOUS 


373 


297 


5 0 


112 


163 


TCTAL 


225296 


1 ^3237 


183135 


1 64e29 


'l896**5 


4. F#LL HSCh CATHENS): 












ARTS t SCIFNCE 


225594 


195237 


1 85702 


1 9352C 


198123 


BUS INESS 


28460 


26£95 


25567 


23547 


25243 


CCMP^UNIC ^TIONS 


49527 


46692 


43 110 


42CI 7 


39565 


EDUCATION 


58659 


52751 


52177 


4 7916 


4821 4 


ENG INEER ING 


31 2CC 


2761 1 


30509 


31556 


32164 


FINE ARTS 


76930 


^8638 


655 42 


62463 


61 34 0 


UNIS. COLLEGE 


821 


830 


631 


651 


1784 


AFRC-AMERICAN 


2328 


5 534 


1304 


2475 


3068 



310 ^iO 
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1973 



1974 



COURSES 
1975 



1976 



1977 



4. FiCLL >SCH (ATHENS) 



MISCELLANEOUS 1603 1305 

TCTAL ^7e\i(^ 421697 

FALL teSCH (CCNT INUING ECUC) : 

ARTS & SCIENCE 1219 1229 

BUSINESS 504 341 

COMMUNICATIONS 38B 766 

EDUCATION 901 2363 

ENCINEERING 1010 1014 

FINE ARTS 146 323 

UNIV. COLLEGE — 336 
AFRC-AMEP ICAN 
MISCELLANEOUS 

TCTAL 4171 6374 



78 

404595 



2 033 
329 
39 3 

2114 
636 



883 



6390 



575 
404729 



2914 
779 
648 

1821 

1584 
505 

1478 



9 732 



837 
4 1034 1 



2077 
855 
306 

1 017 
593 
117 
576 



5544 



FALL AVEPAGE SECTION SIZE: 

ARTS & SCIENCE 25.5 21.1 21.5 22.4 23.4 

. BUSINESS 31.7 32.0 30.5 3C-9 29.5 

COMMUNICATIONS 20.8 21.3 19.8 18.9 18.6 

EOUCATION 25.9 19.5 17.1 16.5 . 16.1' 

ENGINEER-I.N5__:_ 13.2 13«6 13.6 15.5 14.8 

FINE ARTS 20.2 18.5 18.6 18.0 16.9 

UNIV. COLLEGE 9.5 9.1 12.7 10.7 23.5 

AFRC-AMERICAN " 26.3 12.4 11.6 14.2 15.1 

MISCELLANEOUS 41.0 33.7 11.0 57.0 40.0 

TCTAL 23.4 2C.2 19.7 19.9 20.1 



CU-I NOEX^ 
H ARTS 



e SCIENCE 
BUS INESS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
EPUCAT ION 
ENGINEERING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMERICAN 
MISCELLANE0U5 



1.C8 
1 .35 
.88 
1 . 10 
.56 
.86 
.40 
1.12 
1 .74 



1 .04 
1 .57 
1 .05 
.96 
.67 
.91 
.45 
.61 
1 .66 



1.09 
1 .55 
1 .00 
.86 
.69 
• 94 
.64 
.59 
.55 



1.12 
1.54 
.94 
.82 
.77 
.90 
.53 
.71 
2.85 



1.16 
1 .46 

• 92 
, .80 

.73 

1.16 

.75 , 
1 .98 



ERLC 
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FALL AVERAGE SECTICN SIZE: 
- ^ TCTAL 11 



15 i3 



1 .00 



> CCURSES 

1574 1975 



1976 



( 



1«00 1.00 1«00 

STAFFI^G ANO FRCOUCTIVITY 



7. UkNiT COST CAT. 



ANNUAL *SCH 



1577 



t .00 



ART S t SCI -NCE 




e8?071 


604176 


584272 


554066 


604626 


BUSINESS 




8742^ 


62568 


799^€ 


7721 2 


80051 


CO^'fUNICATIONS 




1425C8 


126793 


126617 


1 16506 


120756 


EOU.CATION 




1.8 96 09 


165806 


168664 


1 72533 


167784 


ENG INHERING 




90062 


62282 


85825 


51 256 


92647 


FINE ARTS 




233266 


; 204439 


155751 


1 52291 


184890 


UN£V« COLLEGE 




15 79 


1532 


I 288 


2008 


3753 


AFHC-AMER ICAN 




7653 


6 132 


5587 


8962 


9520 


I'l SCELLANEOUS 




9518 


6566 


72 2 


1 453 


2407 


TCTAL 




I 4443E1 


1 254 796 


1248972 


1259191 


1266€34 


CIRECT CCST/wSCh 














ARTS' 0 SCIENCE 




113.75 


S;:14.68 


$14.46 


$15.01 


$15.4 7 


BUS INESS 




SI i.eo 


S 11 .15 


$12.05 


$13.06 


$14.06 


COV^UNIC AT IONS 




S8.67 


58.62 


$10.50 


$11.97 


S12.56 


EOUCAT ION 




si;>.25 


$13.78 


$13.44 


$14.46 


$VE.91 


ENG INEERING 




J14.53 


$ 13.53 


$11^81 


$ 12.24 


$12.91 


FINE ARTS 




S9 .22 


17.44 


$10.60 


$ 11.32 


$12.25 


UNI V. COLLEGE. 




tie.eo 


S18.16 


$15.73 


$11 .02 


$8 .99 


AFRC-AMER ICAN 














MISCELLANEOUS 














TCTAL 




S12.2e 


$12.48 


$12 .97 


$13.74 


$14 .48 



CU- INDEX 

ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUS INESS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
EDUCATION 
ENC INEERING 
FINE ARTS 



1.11 
• 56 
.70 
.59 

1 .21 
.75 



1.17 
.89 
.69 
1.10 
1 .06 
.59 



1.11 

.92 

.80 
1 . 03 

.9l\ 

• 81 \ 



1 



09 

• 95 

• 87 
1 .05 

• 89 

• 82 



1 .06 
.97 
, .8€ 
1 .09 
.89 
.84 
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STAFFING AND PRODUCTIVITY 



7. UhiT ccsT oata: 

UNIV. COLLEGE 
^FRC-AM.EfilCAh 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 

ALLOCATED COSl/USCH 
/4RTS t SCIENCE 
BUS INESS 
COMMUNIC ATICNS 
EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMERICAN 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 

CU-INCCX 

ARTS t SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
, COMMUNICATIONS 
EDUCATION 
ENGINEER ING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRO-AMERICAN 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 

B. TEACHING FACULTY: 

TENURED 

ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUS INESS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING 



l?73 


1 574 


1975 


1 976 


1977 


I. 51 


1 .45 


1.21 


.80 


.6? 


1 . CC 


1.00 


1.00 


1 .00 


1 .00 


$2 6.34 


$31.02 


$29.74 


$27.57 


$34.14 


$2£.C3 


$26.41 


$26.17 


$26.1 9 


$32«09 


$19. e3 


$20«63 


$22 .27 


$25.77 


$28. 4e 


$26.46 


$30.20 


$29.6 1 


$3C.41 


$34.27 


$26 .87 


$28.55 


$24.69 


$25.81 


$28.54 


$18.^2 


$21 .17 


$21 .99 


$22.81 


$26.42 


$27.01 


$79.75 


$91 .66 


S6C.34 


$19.54 




« 3 t . w 


$38 . 7 4 


$31 .82 


$33.44 


9 i i . » 3 


$ 1 3 .59 


$59 .49 


$ 16 .91 


$8.04 




$27.83 


$27.30 


$27.08 


$31 .85 


1 .11 


1.11 


1.09 


1.02 


1.07 


1 .02 


.95 


.96 


1.04 


1 .01 


.77 


.74 


.82 


.95 


. .89 


1 .04 


1 .09 


1.08 


1.12 


1 .08 


1 .06 


1 .03 


.90 


.95 


.90 


.74 


.76 


.61 


.84 


.83 


1 .06 


2.87 


3 .36 


2.97 


.61 


1 .E8 


1 .83 


1.4 2 


1.18 


1 .05 


.45 


.49 


2.16 


.70 


*25 


1 .00 


1 .00 

\ 


1.00 


1.00 


1.00 










296.0 










29. 0 










38.0 










71.0 










42.0 
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8* TEACHING Faculty: 



1 



STAFFING AND PRODUCTIVITY 
1974 1975 1976 



1977 



^NE ARTS 
UNlV* COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMFPTCAN 
MI SCELLANEOU S 
TCT AL 

NON-TENUFED 

ARTS & SC lENCE 
BUSINESS 
COMMUN IC AT TONS 
EDUCAT ION 
ENGINEER ING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMEPI CAN 
MISCELLANEOUS 
' TCTAL 

TERM CNCh-TENLRFD ) 
4RTS C SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
COMMUN IC AT IONS 
EDLCAT TON 
ENG INEER ING 
FINE ARVS 
UNI V» COLLEGE 
AFPO-AMERICAN 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TCT AL^ 



co-o 

2.0 
538* 0 



19*0 
5*0 

12*0 

1 5* 0 
4*0 

21*0 

3»0 
1 •O 
80*0 



24*0 
18*0 
16«0 
4 UO 
3*0 
20*0 
4« 0 
4*0 
3*0 
133*0 



TCT^L 

ARTS C SCIENCE — 339*0 

BUSINESS — 52*0 

COM^'UN IC /»T IONS — 66^^ 0 

EDUCATION — 127*0 

ENGINEERING — — — . 49*0 

FINE ARTS — lOUO 



3^4 

314 " ^ 
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•••• STAFFING ANO PROOUCTIVITY 

1973 1?74 1975 IS76 1977 

8. TEACHING FACULTY: 



UNIV. CCLLEGE 4^0 

AFRC-AMEP ICAN — — 9.0 

•MISCELLANEOUS — 4.0 

TCTAL . 751.0 



PERCENT TFNUREO 

ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUS INESS 
COH^VUNICATIONS 
EOUCATION 
ENGINEERING 
FINF ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMEP ICAN 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 



67.0 
55.0 
57.0 
55.0 
85.0 
59.0 

22m 0 

71.0 



9. BtOGETEO F TE STAFFING! 



FACULTY 

ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUS INESS 
• COMMUNICATIONS 
EOUCATION 
FNGINEFRING * 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMER ICAN 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 



361 .90 
43.40 
£2.20 
96.40 
46.80 
99.30 

7.30 

7C7.30 



318.90 
40.70 
54.2C 
88.30 
^4.80 
94.20 

A.OO 

645. 1 0 



31 1.23 
41 .30 
S4.46 
9C .75 
43.1 6 

EtmSC 

6.16 

639.58 



312.20 
42 .79 
53.13 
96.55 
43.20 
86.33 

5.49 
1.57 
641 .26 



GPAO. ASSISTANTS 

ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
eOUCATION 



1 28.30 
6.60 
15.00 
16.40 



120.10 
6.40 
.16.80 
14. BO 



114.38 
£.65 
16.68 
14.54 



198.57 
5.63 
17.1 8 
15.39 



ERLC 
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9. BUDGETED PTE STAFFING: 



STAFFING AND PRODUCTIVITY 
IS74 1975 1976 



1 577 



ENC TNEFR ING 
FINE ARTS 
UNI V* COLLEGE 
AFPC-AMEFI CAN 
J^ISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 

*ADMIMSTPATORS 

ARTS & SCIENCE 
EUS INESS 
CCM VUNIC ATI CNS 
EDUCATION 
ENC INEERING 
FINE ARTS 
UKIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC~AMER ICAN 
MI SCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 

CIVIL SEPVICE 

ARTS & SCIENCE 
PUS INESS 
COMVUNIC ATIONS 
EDUCAT ION 
ENGINEERING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMEPIC AN 
M ISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 



7.50 
28.90 

1.30 

204.50 

14 .00 

1 «00 

1 «00 
6.00 

3.70 

25.70 

47.20 
3*50 

e.50 

13.00 
5.00 

e.ao 

2.00 
£4.00 



4.00 
28 .00 

1.00 

191 .10 

8.50 

3.00 
1.00 
5.70 
18.20 

40.60 
3*50 
6.50 

11.80 
1 .00 
6.60 

1 .80 

72*00 



4.7C 
27*65 

• 56 
164*18 

10.50 

.92 
1.00 
l.OC 
5.75 

4*00 

23.1 7 

37.83 
3«50 
€.07 

1C.95 

• 90 
5.63 

1.77 



5.84 
26.77 

.66 
4«19 
184.23 



9.36 

.92 
.33 
• 62 
4.75 

5*41 

21 .39 

38*78 
4«00 
6.07 

1 0.58 
.88 
6.89 

1 .75 

68*95 



TOTAL 
- ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
EDUCATION 
ENGINR-ERING 



55 1.90 
53.50 
74.70 

1 25.80 
60.30 



468.1 C 
50 .60 
77 .50 

117.90 
49.30 



473. S4 
' 50.45 

76.13 
123*24 

49.78 



468*91 
52.42 
77.30 

1?2*85 
50 .54 
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TAFFIhG ANC PRODUCTIVITY 



9m BUOGETEO FTE STAFFING: 

FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFPC-AMERICAN 
VISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 



10. STAFFING R^TlCSt 

FTE STUOENTS 

ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
COMVUNICATIONS 
EDUCATION 
ENGINEER ING 
FINE ARTS „ 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMFRICAh 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 

FTE STO/FTE FACULTY 
ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMERICAN 
' MISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 

FTE STO/FTE FACCGA 
ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
EDUCATION 



1973 


1 974 


1975 


1 976 


1 977 


— 


141 .00 


130#00 


I2S.53 


1 24 .74 












— 


14.30 


12 .SO 


12«S1 


13.31 










3 . r O 




1021 .SO 


926 .40 


9 1 3 . S 6 




8043.2 


€717.1 


6302.7 


6689.1 


6973.2 


1079*7 


979. 1 


926*0 


66 9* 9 


931.3 


1277 .7 


1186. S 


1113.3 


1 092 . 1 


1 0 2 2 • 7 


2061.1 


ie26.5 


1713..C 


1577.7 


1S47.9 


S82.0 


SI l.l 


S6S.S 


585.5 


6 06.2 


1821 .e 


15SS.7 


ISl I .9 


1398.8 


1371.1 


3 4.S 


36. 1 


27. 6 


29.0 


61*8 


7S.0 


48.5 


40*7 


72.3 


•98.0 


24.9 


1 9«8 


3«3 


7 .S 


1 0 .9 


1 S019«B 


1 28a2»S 


12209. 0 


12 321 .9 


t O A A 1 n 
1 £ O f o . u 




1 6«6 


19.8 


21. S 


22.3 




22. e 


22.8 


21.1 


21.8 




22.8 


20.6 


20. 1 


19.2 




1€«9 


19.4 


16. 3 


16« 0 




10.9 


12.6 


13.6 


1 4.0 




IS. 7 


16«0 


16.2 


is;^ 
















10.2 


1 1 .7 


17i9 










6.9 




t G.2 


18.9 


19.3 


19.7 




1 3.7 


14 c. 4 


15«7 


16.6 




1 9.6 


19.7 


18. S 


19.2 




17.7 


i5«e 


IS. 4 


14. S 




. 16.2 


16«6 


14.2 


13.8 



ERIC 
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10. STAFFING RATICS: 

ENG INEER ING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
^FRC-AMERICAN 
^/ISCELLANECUS 
TCTAL 

FIE 5TD/FTE TCT STAFF 
. ARTS L SCIENCE 

BUS INESS 

COMMUNICATIONS 

EDUCATION 

ENGINEERING 

FINE ARTS 

UNIV. COLLEGE 
. AFRC-AVER ICAN 

MI SCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 



STAFFING AND PRODUCTIVITY 



I S74 

1 2. 1 
5.6 
1 4. 1 

I 2.2 
16.3 
15.9 
14.5 
€.5 
1 1.0 

3.4 

12.6 



1975 



11.6 
12.4 

e. 1 

14.6 

12.9 
1 8.3 
14.4 
14.5 
11.4 
1 1 .6 

3.3 

1 3.2 



1976 

12.2 
1 2. 3 

I C.7 

15.0 

14«1 
1 7.2 
.14.0 
12.8 
11.8 
11.1 

5.8 

13.5 



1977 



12«4 
12. 1 

15.9 
1.9 
15.3 



1 4.9 
17.8 
13.2 
12«6 
12. 0 
11.0 

7*4 

1 3.8 



11« REGENTS. MODEL ✓DE'=» ART. BUDGETED; 
MCOEL FTE FCR FNRCL 



ARTS r, SCIENCE 


41 7 


.77 


3ei , 


• 55 


343 .89 


356 


.38 


366. 


• 90 


BUSINESS 


52 


. 7C 


49 


.81 


47.35 


43 


• 61 


46. 


• 75 


COMMUNICATIONS 


01 


.72 


66. 


• 84 


79.8 3 


77. 


• 81 


73. 


• 27 


EDUCAT ION 


108 


.£3 


97. 


.69 


96.63 


66 


.73 


69. 


• 29 


ENG INEER ING 


57 


.78 


El . 


• 13 


56.50 


56. 


• 44 


59. 


.56 


F INE ARTS 


142 


.46 


1 27. 


• 1 1 


121 .32 


1 15 


.67 


1 13.59 


UNIV. COLLEGE 


1 


.S2 


1 < 


»54 


1.17 


1 .21 


3. 


• 30 


AFRC-AMER ICAN 


4 


.31 


2< 


»84 


2.42 


4.56 


5, 


»68 


MISCELLANEOUS 


2 


.97 


2< 


i42 


' .15 


1 . 


• 07 


1 .55 


TCTAL 


€7? 


.66 


760* 


.92 


749.25 


,749, 


i50 


759, 


»89 


BUDGETED FACULTY 




















ARTS & SCIENCE 








»90 


316.90 


31 1 < 


.23 


312< 


.20 


BUS INESS 






43- 


».4 0 


40.70 


41 < 


.30 


42.79 



Sis:. 
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STAFFING AND PRODUCTIVITY 
1974 1975 1976 



1977 



11. PFGENTS MCCEL/DEPART. EUDGETED: 

COMH^UNICATIOKS - — 52.20 54.20 54.46' 53.13 

E DUCAT ION 96.4 0 88.30 96.75 96.55 

ENG INEER ING 46.80 44.80 43.18 43.20 

FINE ARTS — 99.30 94.20 66.50 86.33 

UNIV. COLLEGE —I- — — 

AFRO-AMERICAN ~ 7.10 4.00 6.16 5.49 

- VISCELLANEOUS — — 1 .57 

TCTAL 7C7.30 645.10 " 639.56 641.26 



DIFFERENCE FRCM MCDEL 
ARTS & SCIENCE 
eUSINESS 
CCMNUN IC ATIONS 
EDUCAT ION 
ENGINEERING 
FINE ARTS 
UNI v. COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMERICAN 
f«lSCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 



♦ .35 
-6.41 

-34 .64 
-1 .29 
-4.33 

-27.81 

44 .46 

-73.62 



-24«99 
-6.65 
-25.63 
-8.33 
— 11 .70 
-27. 12 

'l-l«5e 

-104.15 



-47.15 
-2.31 

-23.35 
46.02 

-15.26 

--29*1 7 

41 .se 

-1C9.92 



-54.70 
-3o96 

-20.14 
-47.26 

-1(6.36 
-^?7.26. 

-.19 
4.02 

-1 38.63, 



OIFF. FRC^ MODEL 
ARTS t SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC- AMERICAN 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 



-12. eo 

-39.80 
-1.30 
-6.40 

-21 .80 

41 57.0C 
-9.40 



-7. 20 
-14 .00 
-32. 10 

-8.60 
-2 0.70. 
-22.30 

4e5«20 

-13 .90 



-13.10 
-5.20 

-3.Cf 00 
49 .00 

-26.10 

-25.20 

434.40 
-14.60 



-14.90 
-8.40 

■27.40 
48.10 

-27.40 

-23.90 

-3.30 
41 .20 
-15.60 



BUDGETED FACULTY C GA 
ARTS G SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
COMNUNICATICNS 



490.70 
50.00 
67.20 



439.00 
47.10 
71.00 



42!2.61 
46.95 
71.14 



420.77 
48.42 

70o31 



319 
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STAFFING AND PRODUCTIVITY 
1S74 1975 1976 



!!• REGENTS M ODEL /DEP ART • BUDGETED: 

EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMER ICAN 
MISCELLANEt}US 
TCTAL 

DIFFERFNCE FRCM MCCEL 
ARTS & SCIFNCE 

BUSINESS - 
CC^'NUNIC ATIONS - 
EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC- AM^P ICAN 
MI SCELLA.NEOUS 
TCTAL 

X OIFF. FROM ^OOEL 
ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
CGMMUNIC ATIONS 
EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 

AFRC-AMERI CAN - 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 



1 12.60 
5 4.30 
1 26.20 

6.60 

9 11.30 

\ 

♦1 29.15 
4^. 19 
-19.64 

♦ 15.1 I 

♦ 3.17 

♦ 1 .09 

45.76 

♦i20.ee 

♦25.70 

♦ .30 
-22 .60 

♦ 15.40 

♦ 6.10 

♦ •60 

♦2C2.60 

♦ 16.70 



103.10 
46.80 
122.20 

5.00 

636.20 



♦95.11 
-.2* 
-6«83 

♦ 6.47 
-7.70 

♦ •86 

♦ 2.56 
♦ 66^ 95 

+27^60 
-•50 
-Xl^OO 

♦ 6^60 
-13.60 

♦ .70 

♦ 106.60 
♦1 1 .60 



i U .29 
47,62 
1 14.15 

6.74 

823.76 

♦67.23 

♦ 3.34 
-6.67 

♦22.56 

- 1 a. 5 6 

-1.52 

♦ a • 1 6 

♦74 .26 

♦ 1^^70 

♦ 7.60 

-e.5o 

♦2S.40 

-le.oo 

-1 .3 0 
♦ 47.10 

♦ 9.9C 



1977 



1 1 1 .94 
49.04 
113.10 

6.15 
5.7C 
625.49 



♦53.87 

♦ 1 .67 
-2.96 

♦22.65 
-10.52 
-.49 

♦ .47 

♦ 4.21 
♦65.60 



♦ 14 .6.0 

♦ 3.50 
-4.00 

♦25.30 
- 17.60 
V -.40 

♦ 6.20 
♦271 .60 

♦ e.60 
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XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

X sui^mary: ' X - 

X ^ X . 

X UNIVERSITY TOTAL X 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 



IS73 

I2m X OISTRIBUTIOK OF FACULTY EFFCPT: 



STAFFI^G AND PRODUCTIVITY 
1975 1976 



I 977 



PFIM^py INSTRUCT I CN 

ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
COHMUNICATIOKS 
EDUCATION 
ENCIKEERING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMEPICAN 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 



67.1 
67, 8 
64*7 
70.3 
69.6 
63.0 
4?«8 



66«7 



STUDENT ADVISING 

ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATION^ 
ECUCATTOK 
ENGINEERING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AF.RO-AWERICAK . 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 

liCMvIMSTPATION 

ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
COMMUMC ATTOKS 
EDUCATION" 
ENGINEERING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV* COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMERICAN 



10.3 
11.1 
9.4 ' 
5.8 
5.4 
16*0 



6.9 



9*0 
1 1.1 
14*5 
14.6 
1 0.4 
1 1«2 
39«3 



ERLC 
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XXX)c)i>)c) >.AXXX5<XXX>iXXX)C>XX)CXXXXXX 
X SU^'f^AR-t: X 

X X 
X UMVEP<?TY TOTAL " X 

xxx>>x>x>!xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx;<xxxxx 



1 9/3 



STAFFIhG AND PRODUCTIVITY 
1974 , 197S 1?76 



ACMIMSTRATIOK 

I' ISCELLA|^ECUS 
TCTAL 

RESEARCH 

ARTS & SCIENCE 
BUS INESS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING 
FINE ARTS 
UNIV. COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMEFICAN 
M ISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 

PUBLIC SERVICE 

ARTS t SCIENCE 
BUSINESS 
CCWI^UNIC ATIONS 
EDUCATION ' 
ENG INEER ING 
FINE ART^ 
UNTV. COLLEGE 
AFRC-AMER ICAN 
MISCELLANEOUS 
TCTAL 



1^77 



11.1 



ie;6 

1 C«9 
^.7 
5.7 
14.4^ 
20.5 
2.1 



15.5 



.2 
.1 



PTE BASED CN DEPARTMENTAL FACULTY 
REPORT FDR FALL QUARTER. • 



\mHO COMPLETED A FACULTY ACTIVITY 



35. 
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yxjDoixxyxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

X sui'P'Ary: X , " --^^ 

X X 
X UMVEPSITY TOTAL X 
XXXXXXX>)(XXXXXXXXXXXX)(XXXX~XXXXXX 



OATE: 12/08/78 
PAGE 315 



EXPENDITURES 





1973 


1974 


. 1 975 


1^76 


1977 


13. DEP^FTMENTAL EXPENDITURES: 










GENERAL CPERATING 


. -# 

\ 










' ARTS t SCIENCE 


S9377826 


S8 967498 


S64481 32 


S8914111 


S935ee25 


BUSINESS 


S103201C 


SS2E138 


S963506 


Si 006275 


S1125735 


^ CCWMUN IC ATIOKS 


S1235672 


SI 1 96462 


S 1331768 


SI 423669 


S 151 7S 14 


EDL'CATION 


S23302C7 


S2309904 


S2298071 


S2531653 


S2698449 


PNG INEER 


J SI 27778 I 


Si 1 14596 


S1C13725 


SI 118018 


S 119588S 


\ PI KP ART S 


%2 1 £ 1 262 


S20B92€7 


S2074722 


S21766C2 


.S2265668 


UNIV* COLLEGE 


S25848e 


S24a3 72 


S207851 


S246439 


S235QE2 


AFPC-AMERICAN 


92302 C £ 


S24C688 


S227794 


S2£3C3C 


S231076 




S 2 20 2 8 


SI 66829 


S139704 


S 163 477 


S174468 


T C T AL 


S 1 8 1 141 32 


SI 71 73766 


Sie705293 


S17637494 


S16802892 


RCTARIES 








• 




ARTS t &CIENCE 




SI C964- 


S116 


S463^ 


S4506 


BUS^INESS 




S 1 2 1 C'6 


S6E26 


Se975 


^ SI 1538 


COMNUNICATICNS 




S2 0730 


% 134 1 7 


S27976 


S 1 72 20 


EDUCATION 




S13148 


S4808 


se66o- 


S43745 


ENGINEERING 




J2327 


S9647 


s»ce8 


S4824 


FINE ARTS 




S150619 


Sl?6e69 


S13926# 


Si 47430. 


UNIV. COLLEGE 




- S1677' 


S1752 


S2S16 


S24 57 


AFRC-AMERICAN 






S9I7 


S2378*' 


Si 562 


MISCELLANEOUS 








S6266 


S15502 


TCTAL 




Sie9643 


S213852 


$200984 


S248784 


RESTRICTED 












ARTS & SCIENCE 




S56C723 


J74f317 


S714990 


1762764 


BUSINESS 




SI 32996 


S1E2587 


SI9ei64 


S3.45660 


COA'MUNIC ATIDKS 




S41817 


Sl£3e9 


S 1 1 4 8 4 


S12.0S9 


EDUCATION i 




S76G065 


S 11 77456 


S1252513 


S1284849 


ENGINEERING 




S674727 


,1622551 


S7034'34 


. S661656 


FINE 'ARTS 




S39498 


$9487 


S5500 


S27660 


UNIV. COLLEGE 












- AFRC-AMERICAN 












MISCELLANEOUS 




S7^908 


S^l 00490 


Si00762 


S23611 


^ TCTAL 




S226^734 


S2p55279 


S2986eC7 


13138879 



ERIC 
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Appendix VIII 



1978-79 Planning Schedule for 
1979-80 Academic Year 
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University ^Planning Advisory Council 
Planning Schedule for 1978-79 



August 

September 
October 

November 

December 

January 

February 
March 



April 
May 

June 



- Planning Staff revision of planning 
/ process description 

- Review of Program Objectives and 
priorities with units 

- Review of structural issues 

- U^PAC Retreat (3rd week of October) 

- Review of Actual Fall 1978 enrollment 
and preliminary enrollment and income 
forecast for 1978-80, 1980-81 and 1981-82 



Preliminary Task Force /review of 1978-79 
Pool I and II expenditures. 



- Submission of detailed planning informa- 
tion (streamlined) ' 

- yPAC review of planning information 

- Conclusion of planning review with 
recommendations for/: 

Tuition 
j Compensation 
i Pool I for_J979-80 

1 Pool 



Preliminary Report 
Board of Trustees 



fll for 1979-80 
to President and 



/ 



Review of year - Final Task Force reviews 
and reports of 1978-79 Pool I and Pool H 
expenditures \ 



1979-80 Budget to Trustees for action 



\ 
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APPENDIX iX 



Description of Ohio University 
Staff Planning Process 
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\ OHIO UNIVERSITY 
Inttr-Office Communication 



DATE May IS. 19^9 



TO 



FROM 



Planning Unit Administrators 



James Bruning, Vice Provost for Planning 6 Program Development 



SUBJECT Staffing Plans 



Attached is the preliminary material for staff planning. The 
implementation of this aspect of planning is the last major compo- 
nent of the planning process. The results of this activity will be 
used to guide decisions on staffing in regular planning activity and 
in ongoing administrative activity. 

The purpose of this project' is to estimate future trends and needs 
and to develop a general understanding of how to respond to these 
needs. Staffing plans are to provide guidance to units as they face 
change and give direction to those involved in the university planning 
and resource allocation process. Staff plans" are not answers nor 
decisions; rather, they are guides to provide assistance. ! 

As units work on staff plans they will be asked to evaluate 
current resources and how they can be used to further their needs and 
those of the university. Consideration is to be given to faculty and 
staff changes such as retirements and estimated attrition but in no 
case w£/ll the staff planning project consider the release of tenured 
faculty. 

There are two attachments. The first is the description of the 
staff planning project at Ohio University. This description incor- 
porates relevant portions of the planning process document prepared 
and distributed following the special fall retreat which emphasized 
a need for staff planning. Members of the University Planning 
Advisory Council and University executive officers were involved both 
dn discussions at the retreat and of the subsequent document. 

The procedures used for forecasting enrollment and staffing 
levels are also presented together with the second attachment which 
summarizes enrollment projections, staffing projections and additional 
information for your particular unit. These parameters were prepared 
as a starting place for the process of staff planning. 

The distribution of this material begins an important project in 
the planning process of the University. Please review this information 
and begin preparation for the work sessions each unit will- hold with 
me. These work sessions are designed to assist each unit as it pre- 
pares by June of this year initial statements of goals and priorities 
which will be incorporated into a staffing plan. 



EKLC 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY STAFF PLANNING 



A Description of the Staff Planning Process 



Office of the Provost 
April, 1979: 



\ 
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Background and General Principles 



0 



The anticipated reduction in the number of high school 
.graduates will almost certainly have a significant effect on the 
colleges and uijiversities in Ohio during the 1980' s. For Ohio 
University to avoid a severe enrollment decline during the next 
' six years there; will have to be an increase in the rate of college 
attendance among these graduates coupled with aggressive recruiting 
on our part. While there is general agreement that the possibility 
of decline in both enrollment and revenue is real, there is agree- 
ment also that special attention must be given to the t>T)es of pro- 
grams and activities which can offset these trends. This special, 
attention must begin with an analysis of those programs, activities 
and services which are most likely to contribute to the long term 
^jenefit of the University. 

Within academic areas, this process must consider not only 
the enrollment generating possibilities of particular programs 
of study, but also must incorporate a quality analysis Of scholar- 
ship and public service as these contribute to the academic via- 
bility of the institution. Areas of unusual and distinct quality 
must be identified. 

Within the support areas of the institution, attention must 
be given to those services and programs which most directly 
influence the quality of campus life and the educational and 
scholarly milieu of the University. Attention must be given to 
those functions that contribute most significantly to the attrac- 
tion of new students and the success of those who have already 
enrolled. 

Analysis is also needed to determine whether sufficient 
monies are being allocated within budget units for the purchase 
of equipment and supplies. During the period of decline which 
occurred between 1972 and 1976, most units reduced these funds 
substantially as a way of solving budget difficulties. Such 
reductions, coupled with inflation, have left many units severely 
limited funds for replacement of outdated equipment. 

From these analyses, unit-by-unit program objectives and 
staffing priorities must be developed to guide units in their 
planning activities and their regular resource allocations. These 
objectives and priorities must be sufficiently precise to provide 
the basis for decision-making and sufficiently long-range to allow 
lead time for implementation. At the same time, the need for 
flexibility and change must be included. Regular review, modifi- 
cation and refinement must be made an integral aspect the process. 

The forecasts presented below represent an initial set of 
enrollment and staffing projections which will be used as a basis 
for discussions with planning units regarding their program objectives, 
planning activities and staffing priorities. As indicated above. 
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activities and programs of special quality and importance must be 
identified and enhanced. Ohio University is a comprehensive 
university and to the extent possible, the diversity and breadth 
of opportunities available to students must be maintained. 

Procedure for Forecasting Staffing Levels 

The description of the methods used for projection of enroll- 
ments and staffing are detail^^v^below. One of the major problems 
which arises in any set of projections is in determining thel most 
appropriate base to use fgl*^omparison purppses. One source of 
comparison data is the sjjstem-wide j^orkload standards containec} 
in the Regents' models. J" These system-wide models, however, are 
based on an average of iVot only residential universities, but also, 
branch campuses, technica!l col leges and urban universities. Although 
the four residential state universities (Ohio University, Miami 
University, Bowling Green University, Kent State University} differ 
|in complexity and comprehensiveness, they clearly are more similar 
in overall structure and educational mission than the full range 
of institutions which are reflected in the system-wide models. 
Consequently, it was determined that the residential institutions 
would provide the most appropriate comparison data for use in 
staffing projections. As is the case in any analyses of this 
type, the data are more complete in some areas than otliers. For 
example, the data available for the academic areas are much more 
complete and detailed than those for the support and service 
areas. It is only recently that any comparable data have been made 
available for the Ohio Board of Regents regarding operations and 
plant maintenance expenditures. These data, however, still lack 
the detail necessary for staffing level comparison. For other 
support and service units, even less comparable information is 
available due to extreme variations in administrative organiza- 
tion, structure and complexity at the several institutions. 
Consequently, the initial staffing analyses and projection's for 
these areas will largely reflect the average effects of enrollment 
changes anticipated by 1984-85. 

Procedures for Forecasting Enrollments 

Based on carefully developed forecasting techniques, it is 
anticipated that by 1984-85, the overall reduction in main campus 
headcount enrollments will range from approximately 4% to 9%. (Note: 
the projected FTE enrollment decline is slightly larger.) This 
variation or range results from. differing assumptions regarding 
Ohio University's ability to attract students in competition with 
other institutions in Ohio. The" actual changes in enrollments ny 
1985 will be, in large measure, a function of t,he ability of 
planning units to carefully assign staff and other resources so 
that quality programs which are attractive to students can "^e offered. 



The headcount enrollment forecasts on which the staffing 
projections are based reflect two sets of assumptions. The 
primary projections represent forecasts that assume the recent 
patterns of improved student retention and improved market pene- 
tration into various population pools will persist until 1985. 
The conservative set of projections recognizes the increasingly ... 

intense competition for a shrinking p'ool of potent ial students 

and a return to retention rates and high school participation 
rates that were our actual experience during 1975 and 1976. 

To determine the impact of changes in headcount enrollments 
for various student majors, these headcounts were converted into 
course enrollment patterns. The patterns of student course enrollments 
were determined by the use of the departmental profiles produced 
by the Induced Course Load Matrix (ICLM). The headcount projec- 
tions for each fall, period through 1984 were applied to the Fall 
1978 ICLM to produc^e the induced credit hour patterns by depart- 
ment. -Credit hour forecasts were, then aggregated by college to 
compensate for forecast variationis associated with small units. 
These college credit hour projections were then converted to FTE 
student enrollments. 

Procedure for Development of Staffing Needs : 

The translation of s^tudent credit hour loads into staffing 
needs by college was accomplished by using the average student 
faculty ratios by course level for the four residential state 
universities (Ohio University, Miami University, Bowling Green 
University, Kent State University). U?e of this technique 
resulted in an overall reduction in the academic areas of approxi- 
mately 5% for the primary and 9% for the conservative projections. 

"For service and support areas, reduction of administrative 
and civil service personnel were set at 6% and 8% to reflect 
staffing needs for the primary and conservative University-wide 
en ollment projections. These percentages represent values 
c.oser to the overall average staffing reduction since the com- ^ 
parison data are not suff icier.t ly precise to accurately project 
more extreme primary and conservative possibilities. 

Development of Actual Staffing Projections : 

For all of the service and support areas, the primary 
and conservative projections are set at 6% and iVi. While it r 
is recognized that this uniform reduction makes no attempt to 
differentiate among the^ staff ing ^eds of particular units, 
the lack of satisfactory comparative data makes such differenti- 
ation v;;;/?: bie. A good example of the problem is reflected 
inrtht iTiiTormation relating to plant operations and maintenance. 
Regents' data indicates that in comparison with the other resi- 
dential campuses, the expenditures per square foot of space at 
Ohio University are well below average. [f, however, the 
comparison of expenditures is made in relation to numbers of FV£ ^ 
students, the support provided at Ohio University is well above 




average. Further analysis, revealed that this seeming inconsistency 
is due to Ohio University having more square feet of space than the 
enrollment can justify, The^e. types of apparent inconsistencies, 
coupled with a lack of comparable information, point up the need 
to treat the projection'^ as a starting point for discussions 
regarding the special program needs and goals of the planning units. 

. Staffing projections for the academic units involved a more 
complex set of calculations. First, current staffing levels for 
each college were compared to the average of the four residential 
universities. Deviations from the four university average were 
adjusted toward the average by a factor of one-half. This method 
allowed for a partial adjustment of the significant enrollment 
shifts which have occurred during recent years. By making the 
adjustment one-half of the deviation, 1) more gradual shifts in 
staffing, can be achieved and dramatic, cyclical increases and 
decreases in staffing levels avoided, 2) grea;ter recognition can 
be given to program needs both within and between colleges, and, 
5) allowance is made for shifts in pattern of student interest and 
enrollment. Following this initial adjustment, primary and con- 
servative staffing projections were made for each college and the 
resulting changes in staffing needs calculated. These changes are 
projected over a six year (three biennium) period. The final 
staffing level thus reflects one-half of the current deviation 
from the four university average plus all of the staffing changes. 
In all of the staffing computations, the contributions of TA's to 
the FTE teaching capability of a planning unit were assumed to be 
TA FTE divided by two. While the actual teaching contribution made 
by TA's varies from department to department the TA FTE/2 formulation 
closely corresponds to college-wide average contributions made by TA's 
As in the case of service and support areas, administrative and 
civil service reductions in academic units for the primary and con- 
servative projections were set at 6% and 8%. 

The "additional information" is presented to inform'^unit heads 
regarding the number of vacancies which can be anticipated by 1984-85. 
"Retirements" represent the number of persons who will reach retire- 
ment age or haVe 30 years of service. The "turnover" calculations 
represent st "^stical projections based on the average turnover rates 
during the lao: three years. 

Process of Implementing Staff Planning : 

The implemertation of the staff planning process will 
follow the procedures outlined below. As a result of conversations 
with the deans and other planning officers, the earlier staffing 
proposal was modified so that an early meeting. with the Provost 
could be scheduled. 
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Implementation - Stage I : Development of Preliminary State- 
ments of Program Objectives and Staffing Plans - This stage will 
be coordinated by the Provost's Office, but the critical analyses 
"will rest with the planning units. Each planning unit will be 
provided data describing current enrollment and staffing levels 
as well as data which project for 1985 the varying impact on each 
unit of a University-wide four to nine percent decline. (Note: / 
it is not expected that the projections for each unit will neces- 
sarily siiow a decline.) Projections for academic units will incor- 
porate data routingly used for enrollment projections together with 
Ohio Board of Regents models for staffing levels. To the extent 
possible, support units will be provided projection information using 
data from the Ohio Board of Regents as well as data developed by 
Ohio University's Office of Analytical Research. 

Upon receipt of the projection data, each planning unit will 
be given the opportunity to schedule an early meeting with the 
Provost to discuss particular unit goals, special programmatic needs, 
other, non-quantifiable factors relating to the unit. 

Following discussions of its projection information with the 
Provost, each planning unit will begin analysis of its programs, 
activities or services.- to identify those which hold most promise 
for increasing enrollment or retention of quality students, -^nd, 
are of greatest importance to the educational and scholarly mission 
of the institution. Heads of^ support units will also form an 
evaluation of those activities and services which contribute most 
importantly to the life of the institution.. As part of this 
analysis, units will also be expected to develop strategies for 
increasing funds available for purchase of supplies and equipment. 
Periodic meetings will be scheduled between the heads of the 
planning units, and the Vice Pfovost for Planning and the UPAC 
Task Force members to discuss issues and problems encountered in 
the process of analysis, discuss the priorities established by 
the unit, exchange information regarding educational trends and 
societal demands and discuss tentative conclusions drawn as a result 
of the analyses. 

After these discussions with the Vice Provost and the Task 
Force members, each planning unit will begin preparation of a state- 
ment of program objectives together with a staffing, plan which will 
serve as a best estimate of program directions and emphases during 
.the next six years. For this initial phase of planning, each unit 
will assume changes in its staffing level is projected from data 
provided by the Provost's Office. Units wishing to submit supple- 
mental staffing plans which include more personnel than pro^ 
must support their plans with clear commitments to additional ' 
enrollment growth or convincing documentation that maintenance of- 
a critical activity or outstanding program contributes significantly 
to the overall viability of the University. 
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Th,e unit statements of goals and priorities, together with 
a general staffing plan, will then be submitted to the Vice Provost 
for Planning. A formal critique and evaluation of the statements ' 
wilUbe undertaken by the UPAC. Following their review and 
recommendations, a final report will be prepared by the Vice Provost 
for Planning which will* incorporate the critiques and evaluations 
by UPAC and, summarize their recommendations regarding program 
thrusts and staffing levels qf the institution for the next six 
year period (1985). (Target date for completion of Stage I - ' 
October 1979) . : . 

' - : ■ o - . 

Implementation - Stage II : Discussions with the Provost 
Upon receipt of the summary report and the individual unit goals, 
objectives and staffing plans, the Provost will meet with each 
planning unit head to discuss in greater detail the application of 
the goals, priorities and staffing plans to the planning process 
within his/her unit. Adjustrtients to the initial staffing projec- 
tions will be considered. Sj^ecial attention will be given to those 
activities and progranpiatic thrusts proposed in the supplemental 
staffing plans which appear tp have a high probability of countering 
projected declines in enrollment, or'which are vital to the well- 
being of the institution. 

o 

The final outcome of these meetings will be a mutual under- 
standing between the Provost and the unit head regarding program 
directions, emphases and staffing changes through 1985. Necessary 
adjustments will be made in each unit's statement of goals, 
objectives and staffing plan so that it can accurately serve as 
the basis for planning activity and resource allocation decisions. 
(Target date for completion of Stage II - December 1979) 

Implementation - Stage III : Utilization of Planning Documents 
The statements on program objectives together with the adjusted 
staff^ing plan will be used by the planning units and the Provost 
to guide planning and resource decisions. It is expected that all 
additional planning undertaken within a unit, development of budgets, 
and, allocations or reallocation of unit resources will follow the 
unit planning document. Unit heads will be expected to justify 
the need for administrative, faculty and sf^ff replacements . The 
Provost's Office will institute a regular review system where ail 
vacancies are evaluated to insure maximum utilization of University 
personnel before positions are posted or searches authorized. 

Implementation - Stage IV : Review and Revision Schedule 
It is expected that this process ^ill be an ongoing one so that 
regular updating of plans can occur. * Due to the time commitments 
which such a process requires, the updating of goals, object-iv€^s-and 
staffing plans will take place on a biennial rather than annual basis. 
Thus, the next University-wide update and review of goals, objectives 
and staffing plans will occur during 1980-81 with 1987 as the date 
used for projection purposes. To insure that the University community 
is kept informed, regular reports pertaining to the planning process 
will be made by the Provost. 
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Stage I - Development of preliminary statements of program objectives 

\^ and staffing plans 

\ ■ ■ ' • 

\ JEarly May - Distribution of projected enrollment and 

\ staffing paTaffi^ter"ST— 

\ May - June- Each planning unit will begin preparation 
' of draft statements outlining program 

„ i_ directions and emphases together with a 

\ staffing plan for next six years. 

Summer - Periodic work sessions will be held with the 
Vice Provost for Planning and the appropriate 
task force from UPAC. 

Septf-dct Units conclude their reports. Following a 
\ critique by UPAC, the Vice Provost will. 

\ prepare a University report to the Provost. 



Stage II - Discussions between planning unit administrators and Provost 
November-December - Meetings will be held between the 



\ 



Provost and each unit head. Adjust- 
ments and refinements to the staffing 
plans will be made. 



Stage III - Utilization of Staff Planning Information 



The staff plans will be used by the unit head and the 
ProvQst in staffing decisions that occur on a regular 
basi^. The UPAC will use the plans as they consider 
planning and budget requests. The Board, of Trustees 
will Receive briefings on the staff plans and the 
steps 'being taken to implement them. 
.A 

Stage IV - Review a.nd Revision Schedule 

The staffing plan developed in 1979 will cover a six 
year period (1979-85). However, a full' review with 
appropriate revision will occur during the 1980-81 
year (tentatively the spring and summer of 1981). The 
resulting* staff plans will cover a new six year period 
/ (1981-87). 



0 
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Initial Discussion Document 
Unit: Engineering 

■ ■• . i 

Enrollment Projections (FTE) : 

.Current. College Enrollment Primary College Estimate Conservative College Estimate 
1978-79 » 1984-85 . 1984-85 

655 . 610' ^^75 _ \ 

' ^ / , ■ \ 

, ' Staffing Projections (FTE): 

Current- 1978-79 Primary Project ion- 1984-85 Conservative-1984-85. 
Administration ' 3.8 31^ 3^ 
faculty 43.3 49 45 * 

Civil Service 4.5 41^ Ah ' 



FTE grad/2 4.4 ' 4^5- ; 4I5 



T^otal 56.0 Approx. 61^i Approx., 57^ 



FTE increase "primary": Approximately 1 FTE per year 

FTE increase "conservative": Approximately '2 FTE per year 



Additional Information "^^^^ 
; Retirements by 1984-85 
Mandatory 2 
50 years service 2 



Total possible 4 by 1984-85 

Likely turnover in faculty and administration by 1984-^5^ (in addition to retirements) 
Univerfvity average = approx. 2% per year = 5^^. total by 1984-85. 

Likely turnover in civil service by 1984-85 (includes retirements) 
University average. = approx. 10\ per year = Ih .total by 1984-^. 
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Instructions to Planning Units and 
Fornnat for Preparation of; 
Staffing Plan Reports 
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Guidelines for Preparation of Initial Program and Staffing Plans 

1. Development of the initial statennents of program emphases and related staffing 
plans for the next three biennia are the responsibility of the head of the planning 
unit. These initial statements must be within the staffing projections provided to 
the unit. 

2. It is recommended that an advisory committee be appointed by the unit he^d to 
assist in development of the initial statements. It is expected that unit heads will 
solicit and, review information from departments and other major program areas. 
Interaction and discussion between the . unit head and the advisory committee 
and UPAC.task force members also is encouraged. 

3. The statements of program emphaseb and staffing plans should be kept as brief 
and concise as possible. 

4. Unit-wide reaction to these initial statements of objectives, program emphases 
and staffing, plan(s) will be solicited during October. Necessary revisions' will be 
made followed by submission of statements to the Vice-Provost foi- Planning. 

Meetings will be held with the Provost to discuss the plans submitted. 
Following these meetings, the unit statements will be reviewed and critiqued by 
UPAC. A final University report will then be prepared by the Vice-Provost for Plan- 
ning for submission to the Provost. / 

To develop the general staffing plan, assume the staffing projections for your unit 
and. consistent with the program emphases outlined above, indicate your best estimate 
cf the departments, areas or programs where: 

A. Vacancies will be filled and, if possible, staff or faculty added. 

B. Vacancies may be filled, but only uncier special circumstances. 

C. Replacements probably will not be made. 

As part of the general staffing plan, also indicate in priority order the anticipated 
utilization of resources saved through staff reductions. 

Supplemental Plan: 

The Supplemental Plan should follow the procedure and genera! format outlined 
above for describing program emphases and staffing plans. Special attention should be 
given to outlining: 

A. Specific steps or programs which will demonstrably benefit the unit and the 
institution. 

B. Specific staffing needs associated with "A" that are in excess of the staffing 
projections provided for the uriit. 
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Instructions for Preparation of Program and staffing Plans 

Program Emphases— General Instructions: \ 

, The descriptions of program emphases should be biiof. to theWint and suggest 
the actions or directions to be taken by the unit during the next three b\ennia. The broad, 
general statements of goals already are incorporated in the Educationki Plan adopted in 
1977, and the statement of unit goals and objectives prepared} during 1977-78 and 
updated during 1978:79. To the extent possible, major program emphaseb must: 

i . \ . ' , \ 

1. Improve Ohio University's ability to recruit and retain high quality^raduate and 
undergraduate students. \ \ 

2. Increase the quality of scholarship, education or campus liife. ^ 

3. Increase income or reduce costs at the University. ' \ 

4. Increase cooperation and utilization of resources both within and between the 
various planning units. - ■ \ 

■ . ' \ 

•. rsm FZmphases— Specific Instructions: . \ 

rheseidescriptions should outline the major directions or areas of emphasis planned 
by the unit during the next three biennia. They should be stated as briefly and concisely 
as possible!, and should include the following: \ 

A. A brifef description of the major program emphases or,direction(s) to be taken by 
the unit during the next three biennia. \ 

B. A description of plans for program enhancement, reductions, changes, or Ve- 
allocation of resources within the unit so that the major program emphases c^n 
be achieved. ^ , \ 

C; A description of special needs a'psociated with the program thrusts. 1 

The attached forms or ones similar to them might be useful in preparation of pro- 
gram arid staffing plans. 1 

' ■ . ■ 1 

Staffing Plan: i 

^ Staffing as related to achievement of program emphases must be described within j 
■the'jconstrairits imposed by the staffing guidelines. (Program emphases and directions i 
which require more staff .should be included as part of the supplemental plan by the \ 
unitl) Upon cpmpletion of the descriptions of objectives and program directions, outline j 
the ^taffing changes anticipated during the next three biennia. Many of the changes will, ' 
of course, depend upon available vacancies and will be (discussed in regular yearly- 
meetings with the Provost. I 
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Program Scope and Emphases 

(1979:80 through 1984-85) 



Planning Unit: "1 

1, Brief description of planned program emphases: 



2, Plans for enhancement, reductions, changes or reallocation of resources: 



it 



3, Special needs associated with program plans: 
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Summary Staffing Plan 

Planning Unit: _^ ^ 

Major Program Changes Including: 



1. Programs/departments where replacennent will occur and, if possible, faculty or staff added: 
Program/Dept 1979^80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-63 1983-84 1984-85 



2. Programs/departments where vacancies may be filled: 

Program/Dept 1979-80 1980-8 1 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 



3. Areas where replacements probably will not be made: 

Program/Dept 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 



4. Anticipated utilization of portions, of resources saved (e.g., increased 300-900, student support, 
etc.). 



37 i 
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Supplemental Plan(s) 



Planning Unit:_ 



1. Brief descripton of proposed program: 



2. Demonstrable benefits to the University: 



V 



3, Resources the unit will commit toward accomplishment of proposed program: 



4. Additional resources needed (including staff) to accomplish the proposed program emphasis: 



EKLC 
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Outline of Program and Staffing Plan Report 
from Each Planning Unit 



1 . A brief description of anticipated trends and changes in the major program areas 
of your unit is required. This description should be brief and focus on the major 
changes, reductions, or additions to programs. 

2. A description of the unit staffing plan for the next three biennia (1979-80 through 
. 1984-85) is required. It is expected that this description will incorporate known or 

likely attrition and^provide an Estimate of staffing priority and changes by major 
category (faculty, administrative, civil service)-. 

3. A supplemental description of program and staffing needs may be submitted 
the unit is confident that the projected staffing for their unit does not accurately 
reflect anticipated trends and needs. 



Timetable for Preparation of Unit Objectives, 
PrograL;! Emphases, a nd Staf fing Plans 

May . —Distribution of projected enrollment and staffing para 

meters — Done. 

June — Initial meetings between the Provost and unit heads 

(planning officers) to discuss development of program 
' " and staffing plans. 
July-September , —Development by unit heads of tentative program and 

staffing plans for their unit. 
October — Review and revision of tentative report within the unit. 

Reports; concluded and submitted to Vice-Provost for 

Planning. 

November-December— Final meetings will be held between the Provost Office 

and each unit head. Adjustments and refinements to the 
^ staffing plans will be made. Review and critipue by UPAC 
is followed by preparation of a University-wide report to 
the Provost. 
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